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PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE AND LIBERTY 
(Presidential Address) 


MILE BREHIER speaks somewhere of the “arsenal of 
the spiritualists”.1. Those who hold, as this audience 
does, that the soul is form and spirit * will agree that they have 
no more effective weapon in their arsenal than the doctrine of 
synderesis. Like all great weapons from the cross-bow to the 
H-bomb this doctrine is a curious mixture of the awesome and 
the beautiful. It strikes awe because it brings us to grips with 
the very nature of the soul as spirit: St. Thomas to explain it 
has to make it a quasi-angelic knowledge.® It is beautiful in the 
description of the Psalmist: “ And who will show us goods? The 
light of thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us.” 4 
To be sure, we now know that the name and to some extent the 
development of this doctrine we owe to a boo-boo in a scriptor- 
ium.5 There is no especial reason why this should disturb us. 
I hope the pun is not completely unforgiveable. But we ought 
to face the fact that the impress of God’s countenance loses no 
fragrance for the soul no matter how we name it. Call it, 


1In a very personal sense this Presidential address was written for Father 
Hart. I am happy that he accepts it as part of his Silver Jubilee testi- 
monial. Bréhier’s remark is found in his “ Notice” to Plotinus, Enneades, 
IV, 7, Collection “ Budé,” Paris, 1927, p. 179. 


2Cf. St. Thomas Aq. Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a. 1, c.: “. . . non enim 
sunt in anima duae formae sed una tantum...per essentiam suam spiri- 
tus est, et per essentiam suam forma corporis est .. .” The Quaestiones 


Disputatae will be cited from the “ 


Rome, 1948, 1949. 
3 [bid. 
4 Ibid., a. 3, c. and cf. S. Th. I-II, q. 91, a. 2, c. 


editio viti revisa,” Marietti, Turin and 


5Cf. J. De Blic, SJ. “En somme, du point du vue de la philologie et 
de Vhistoire doctrinale l’enseignement scolastique de Ja synderesis est un 
accident.” “Syndérése ou conscience?” in Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, 
XXV (1949), 146-157, p. 157. Cf. the excellent article of R. W. Mulligan, 
S.J., “‘ Ratio Superior’ and ‘ Ratio Inferior’: The Historical Background,” 
in The New Scholasticism, XXIX (1955), 1-32, esp. pp. 24-25. 
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then, “keeping together” (ovvrypnos) or “ knowing together ” 
(avveidnors) What counts most is the “togetherness ”’.6 That old 
scribe and the old Glossa were not so wrong after all. They saw 
this clearly: in its moment of liberty the Christian soul is not 
alone; and in its moment of liberty it is practical knowledge that 
is conserving liberty. It is conserving it, precisely, by linking 
the created soul to its creator. Their “ knowing together” is a 
knowing of good. And their “keeping together” produces an 
act of love of the true. Why is this so? For the created soul 
this 1s practical knowledge: the knowledge which makes the true 
good and the good true. But this also is the quintessential mark 
of freedom: what the knower loves as true, the lover knows as 
good. 

Of such knowledge—the knowledge which is choice—Aristotle 
wrote that it was the harmony of affirmation and negation, of 
pursuit and avoidance. For Aristotle it is a knowledge whose 
apogee in virtue is this: a Adyos which is a perfect harmony of 
reason and desire; a Adyos consequently which is the greatest 
habitual perfection of the Aristoteliam moral man and his total 
moral order.* 

One should never underestimate the “ togetherness ” implicit 
in the Aristotelian moral order. For it seems to me that Aristotle 
has given philosophy techniques with which to teach men to live 
as one community. Nor should we underestimate the impor- 
tance of liberty in the structure of that moral order. For Aristotle 
the virtuous man is the political man. The truly virtuous man 
is the truly virtuous citizen. And slavery and citizenship are 
incompatible. Think but a moment on the “ blood, toil, sweat 
and tears’ which the confusion of slavery and citizenship has 
produced and still produces in this century. How badly we 
need to learn and learn again and again the central Aristotelian 
lesson of the wisdom and dignity of citizenship, of the citizen 
wise and ordered in his choices for the community good, for the 


6 Cf. Q. D. de Ver., q. 10, a. 6, ec. (“Quod quidem lumen .. .”) and a. 7, 
ad 2m, a. 9, ad 3m in con. 


7 The significant texts are assembled in “St. Thomas and the Nature of 
Man,” Proccedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
Washington, 1951, pp. 41-66. For greater precision on these texts cf. the 
first part of Imprudence in St. Thomas Aquinas, Aquinas Lecture, 1955, 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1955 (in preparation). 
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wise harmony of reason and desire. My purpose this evening, 
however, is not to eulogize Aristotle—always a pleasant task— 
but to observe that the “togetherness ” of his moral order, and 
the virtuous dignity of his free citizen do not appear to call for 
that conserving force we call synderesis. And here there is no 
question of “historical accident”. Rather, we must consider 
for a moment the philosophical structure of Aristotelian choice 
and the Aristotelian genesis of virtue. 

Now the man who taught us that every art, inquiry, action and 
pursuit “aims at some good” for the good “is that at which 
all things aim” ® does not need us to teach him that choice is 
unintelligible unless there is in man some basic desire somehow 
giving rise to morality. The point is rather this: when Aristotle 
explains the structure of choice as a moral philosopher examin- 
ing man’s nature he finds that he needs but one practical virtue 
which is political wisdom or practical wisdom. This great virtue 
of political or practical wisdom “ unified in habit, differentiated 
in being ” bestows on the practical intellect ?° all the order which 
it needs for a choice which is an intelligible harmony of reason 
and desire. Complete in its definition, resting solidly on the 
moral man and moral order as Aristotle saw them the great vir- 
tue directive of choice needs no “ synderesis to move prudence as 
the understanding of principles moves demonstrative knowl- 
edge ’.11 When moral man himself is either mindful desire or 
desiring mind it seems that he has no need for a distinct, though 
universal, knowledge of the practically true inspiring to good 
and murmuring against evil. 

Nor has the Aristotelian moral man a need for this universal 
practical knowledge directive of action when he comes to assume 
into his wisdom good natural dispositions to virtue.!* He ob- 
serves these as strong natural forces, observes them in children 
and in brutes, by the way, and assumes them into the virtuous 
life thanks to his own “ eye of the soul”, thanks to his vision of 


SE.N., 1, 1, 1094a 1-3. 
9 E.N., VI, 2, 1139a 33-36. 


10 F.N., VI, 8, 1141b 23-24. In saying “ practical intellect” I am using 
the familiar terminology. Aristotle’s description is in VI, 2. 


11 The quotation is from S. Th., II-II, q. 47, a. 6, ad 3m. 
12 F.N., VI, 13, 1144b 1-17. 
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virtue entire.“ But there is neither indication here nor is there 
need that the Aristotelian moral man do all this by recognizing 
these strong natural dispositions as appetitive inclinations which 
stand in need of synderesis and its universal direction to move 
prudence to impress on the appetites proper to the other moral 
virtues that ruled reason which is its very own form.’* There- 
fore, whether there was question of making virtuous choice in- 
telligible, or question of making the genesis of virtue intelligible 
Aristotle needed no recourse to synderesis to explain the perfect 
harmony of reason and desire which the Adyos called political or 
practical wisdom achieves in man. In brief: the wisdom of the 
Aristotelian rods suffices for the conservation of the virtue of its 
virtuous free citizen. 

But when one dwells for a while within this city he experiences 
an uneasy feeling that the wise “ deliberation, exhortation, law, 
punishment, praise and blame” ?® of the lawmaker and moral 
philosopher are limited to the horizons of this polity itself. Sup- 
pose, he muses, one finds another source of liberty than the nobil- 
ity and dignity of citizenship? Suppose, he muses further, one 
finds an intellectual nature ordered to a creator, and ordered in 
its very liberty? Will the Adyos we have just described still do? 
Or will we be required to find a new but natural structure for 
practical knowledge itself, a natural structure which shows that 
practical knowledge is rooted in the freedom of the intellectual 
nature? 

The answer to these questions, of course, is ready to hand in 
the history of the doctrine of law and synderesis, as Dom 
Lottin,® for example, has taught it to us. From that history we 
discover that Christian thought was compelled rather early on 
to see in man’s natural practical knowledge a mark of his crea- 


13 Tbid., 12, 1144a 29-30. 


14 Cf. Q. D. de Vir. in Comm., a. 13, c., a. 12, ad 16m; S. Th., I-II, q. 58, 
a. 2, ad 4m; a. 3, ad 2m; II-II, q. 47, a. 7, ad 2m, and ad 3m. 


15 The quotation is from Q. D. de Malo, q. 6, a. un. corp. On this text 
v. infra. 


16 Chiefly I have in mind here: “ La valeur des formules de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin concernant la loi naturelle” in Mélanges Joseph Marechal, t. II 
Hommages, Brussels and Paris, 1950, pp. 345-377. The pertinent prior 
references are given in Dom Lottin’s first note. Hereinafter this study 
will be cited as La valeur. 
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tion. My purpose, however, is neither to enter into nor to precis 
that history but to ask this question: does the presence of syn- 
deresis in the Thomistic description of the moral man (absent 
from the Aristotelian description) tell us anything about the 
genesis of practical knowledge itself? 

To get at the answer to that question we will have to examine 
the Thomistic moral man in the saddest moment of his existence: 
the moment of sin. I say, of his existence, for sin takes place 
in an existential moment and is an existential failure. It is con- 
tingent, then, and caused. And the cause of sin? This is a de- 
ficiency, a deficiency of the will. For there is sin whenever what 
should be measured and ruled according to reason and divine 
law is not so measured and ruled. But the cause of this sinful 
deficiency which is a privation is a sinless deficiency which is 
only a negation. ‘‘ Here”, Maritain remarks in a splendid and 
profound exegesis, “we are at the very core of the metaphysics 
of the evil of free will”.17 Allow me to stress the point that at 
this core we meet liberty. For St. Thomas tells us ever so plainly 
that if we are looking for the cause of sin we need look no fur- 
ther than the will: non oportet aliquam causam quaerere; quia 
ad hoc sufficit ipsa libertas voluntatis.1® 

One may note then that St. Thomas, as Maritain puts it, 


breaks up so to speak into two moments not chronological but 
ontological the movement of the will in the evil act of choice. . . 
first moment, not considering the rule which is a negation, an absence, 
the lack of a good which is not yet due; and second moment, acting 
with that negation . .. an absence of a due good in the action. 


Clearly, the second of these two moments is sinful. In the sec- 
ond moment liberty is lost in existential failure. It is only the 
first which can at all truly be called the moment of created lib- 
erty and it is to this moment I invite your attention. 

Observe, then, please that in this moment the soul, i.e. the 
will, is poised in active nothingness. It is actual and yet want- 


17 St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil, Aquinas Lecture, 1942, Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee, 1942, p. 28. The text under examination is 
Q. D. de Malo, q. 1, a. 3, c. We must return to this text. The quotation 
from Maritain infra is on pp. 29, 31. 


18Q. D. de Malo, q. 1, a. 3, c.: “Huiusmodi autem quod est non uti 
regula praedicta non oportet aliam causam quaerere; quia ad hoc sufficit 
ipsa libertas voluntatis.” 
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ing. It is good (for every creature is good) and yet deficient 
in goodness. This sinless ontological moment is that of willing 
or not willing, of acting or not acting. To be sure this moment 
of poised active nothingness will be followed by a moment of 
existential fulfillment or of existential failure; this second is a 
moment of specificity. And to make plain the simple negativity 
combined with order to good of the first moment we always care- 
fully speak of the moment of specification as a commitment to 
“the good or the apparent good”. There is no movement from 
the first or moment of liberty into the second, the moment of 
virtue or vice, no movement into the abyss of evil for the sake 
of evil known precisely as such. Poised in its active nothingness 
the will is a want, an actual but sheer want of fulfillment in 
goodness. Perhaps it is as well that we know this moment by 
metaphysical analysis and reflective examination rather than by 
introspection. We would be awestricken, indeed, if we grasped 
the soul in this her moment of liberty. For what is more awe- 
some than an active nothingness which can be, for all that, a 
dominion? But is not this the very mark of a created intellec- 
tual nature, to be dominus sui actus, a possible dominion which 
is wanting in the goodness to which it is ordered? 

St. Thomas explains what I am calling the moment of liberty 
by a figure. He has a carpenter who is about to saw a board. 
The carpenter has a straightedge but he does not have it in his 
hand. If he picks it up and uses it he will saw well. If he does 
not he will saw badly. The saw, of course, is good in either 
ease. And the carpenter is not to be blamed in eo quod non 
semper tenet mensuram, for not always holding the straightedge 
in his hand. He is blameworthy only if he saws without holding 
the straightedge. 

Let us first of all observe that although the carpenter is not 
blameworthy for not holding his straightedge in his hand, he is 
not much of a carpenter at that moment. It would be misleading 
to glory in the negativity of the moment of liberty; for this 
poised active nothingness is just that and the true characteristic 
of liberty is in the agent’s dominion and fulfillment. The car- 
penter who has no straightedge in his hand deserves no blame. 
But neither does he deserve praise. In the moment of poised ac- 
tive nothingness we can contemplate the creaturehood of the 
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intellectual nature, its mixture of being and nothing. The saw is 
all important in that mixture. For the saw—moved as it needs 
to be moved—can take the carpenter into the glorious moment 
of true dominion, the virtuous moment of possession of the 
good.!® The saw is all important in that mixture for without it 
the carpenter cannot accomplish his proper good as carpenter. 
This is saying, of course, what every one knows: that without 
the will, that mighty spiritual power to will or not will, to act 
or not act, man will not achieve the possession of his good.?° 

The saw, then, is the human will in St. Thomas’ figure. But 
what is the straightedge? That is to ask: what is it that guides 
or introduces specification into the will, or how does the true 
which is loved, become the good which is known? 

We are all well aware of the answer to those questions. The 
straightedge is the intellect, of course with a shade more of pre- 
cision, it is the practical intellect for the carpenter is applying 
himself to his work and the end of the practical intellect is the 
true-in-action (verum relate ad opus).21 What we need to see, 
therefore is not how easy the answer to the question is; we need 
to see that the question—what is the straightedge?—can be 
asked in three ways. 

We can ask that question by asking about man’s intellectual 
nature. It is a nature and as such needs that power which can 
unite it to its end. Within the nature it is the will which is 
passive potentiality with respect to the nature’s end. In this 
connection the passivity of the will tends to be more in evidence. 
For the will is open to progressive specification, and open but 
insufficiently ordered to an all but inconceivable existential ful- 
fillment.?? And for all of this an intellect is strictly requisite. 


19 Together with the text cited in n. 18, we are here considering C.G., 
III, 10, “ Rursus, cum ratio” to the end. 


“0For some pertinent texts conveniently assembled consult Vernon 
Bourke, Ethics, New York, 1951, pp. 48-54. 


21Q. D. de Veritate: q. 22, a. 10, ad 4m. For similar texts cf. “ Prudence, 
The Incommunicable Wisdom” in Essays in Thomism, New York, 1942, 
p. 383. 


22 Cf. S. Th., I, q. 1, a. 1, ce. and Q. D. de Vir in Comm. a. 10, c.: “... per 
...caritatem acquirit voluntas quamdam inclinationem in illud bonum 
supernaturale ad quod voluntas humana per naturalem inclinationem non 
sufficienter ordinatur.” 
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The will is only an appetite within this intellect. And so the 
nature of man viewed endwise calls for both saw and straight- 
edge: for the powers of intellect and will. 

We can also ask the question about the straightedge by ex- 
amining in terms of being the relation of these powers to one an- 
other.2* Man needs the will, St. Thomas says, to get to work! 74 
This is an existential fulfillment. It is existence in being that 
sets him to work. But the will is not plunged blindly and wildly 
into existence in the Cartesian manner. It moves with an in- 
tellect which although it can reduce neither being nor existence 
to univocity is nevertheless up to the job of specifying this 
mighty spiritual activity and passivity, and thus up to the job 
of directing the nature to its end; the intellect is up to the job of 
preparing the nature for any fulfillment which may be offered 
to it. Command, precept, law, rule, direction, deliberation, judg- 
ment of election: in all these we recognize in the Thomistic moral 
man acts of his intellect. Therefore, when we ask our question 
about the straightedge, curious about the relations of these two 
powers in man, we get the very same answer: the straightedge 
is the intellect, the practical intellect, of course. 

Please allow me to stress again that when we enter into the 
moment of liberty, employing St. Thomas’ figurative description, 
the question of the straightedge is not difficult to answer. How- 
ever, there is a third point of view from which one may ask: 
what is the straightedge? And that point of view does not be- 
long to the philosophy of man, however metaphysically illumi- 
nated, as the first one does; nor does it belong to the metaphysics 
of the transcendentals as does the second; it belongs rather to 
the moral philosopher. For I have essayed this evening the deli- 
cate task of entering into what I call the moment of liberty, the 
moment of poised active nothingness, to stress the fact that ii 
there is no such moment there is simply nothing for the moral 
philosopher to do. To say there is no such moment is to adopt 
one of those extraneous positions which simply put one outside 


23 This has been done with great precision by Dr. E. abeth Salmon in 
her Aquinas Lecture, The Good in Existential Metaphysics, Marquette 
University Preas, Milwaukee, 1953, esp. pp. 59-62 

24. for example Q. D. de Malo, q. 6, art. un., corp: “ utor omnil 


potent et habitibue quia volo 
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philosophy; “ just as to say that nothing is moved ” St. Thomas 
observes, puts one outside natural science by destroying its start- 
ing-poiuts (destruit principia scientiae naturalis). 
For if one denies that there is something free in us, and says in- 
stead that we are necessarily moved to the act of will, then these 


disappear: deliberation, exhortation, law, punishment, praise, and 
: blame. And it is with these that moral philosophy deals.25 


To show how solidly this statement rests on the authority of 
Aristotle would be pedantry. Any reader of the Ethics and 
Politics will recognize this description of their contents. Perhaps 
there is need, however, to stress positively what St. Thomas has 
said negatively: given that something free in us, given that mo- 
ment of poised active nothingness proper to a created intellectual 
nature, the moral philosopher, too, can and does answer the ques- 
tion what is the straightedge? It is the intellect whose acts are 
named and implied (deliberation, exhortation, precept) ; it is the 
intellect whose acts govern the reasons in man for punishment, 
praise, and blame. In other words the straightedge is still the 
practical intellect. But we can now see that the very genesis of 
practical knowledge, the moment when the carpenter needs his 
straightedge and must pick it up, that genesis is in human liberty 
l, itself. What, then, is the straightedge for the moral philosopher? 
- It is still the practical intellect. But when we see what the 
straightedge is for the mora] philosopher we see something else. 


\v 


—a—~ mS 


oO O ~~ =— ! 


. His task is this: to reflect upon the straightedge as the guide and 
i- rule which perfects the will in its possession of the good; to re- 
+S flect upon the straightedge as the very natural means or instru- 
0 ment which makes the will a virtuous will, for the straightedge— 
a the practical intellect—is precisely that by which the carpenter, 
e the moral agent, is progressively more and more truly possessed 
if by the good and thus progressively more and more truly pos- 
al sessed by his Creator.*® The moral philosopher will be well ad- 
>t vised to avoid two errors in the course of his reflections: The 
le first is thinking that he can teach the carpenter the use of the 
in 28 Thid 
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virtue entire.4* But there is neither indication here nor is there 
need that the Aristotelian moral man do all this by recognizing 
these strong natural dispositions as appetitive inclinations which 
stand in need of synderesis and its universal direction to move 
prudence to impress on the appetites proper to the other moral 
virtues that ruled reason which is its very own form.’* There- 
fore, whether there was question of making virtuous choice in- 
telligible, or question of making the genesis of virtue intelligible 
Aristotle needed no recourse to synderesis to explain the perfect 
harmony of reason and desire which the Adyos called political or 
practical wisdom achieves in man. In brief: the wisdom of the 
Aristotelian réA.s suffices for the conservation of the virtue of its 
virtuous free citizen. 

But when one dwells for a while within this city he experiences 
an uneasy feeling that the wise “ deliberation, exhortation, law, 
punishment, praise and biame”?5 of the lawmaker and moral 
philosopher are limited to the horizons of this polity itself. Sup- 
pose, he muses, one finds another source of liberty than the nobil- 
ity and dignity of citizenship? Suppose, he muses further, one 
finds an intellectual nature ordered to a creator, and ordered in 
its very liberty? Will the Adyos we have just described still do? 
Or will we be required to find a new but natural structure for 
practical knowledge itself, a natural structure which shows that 
practical knowledge is rooted in the freedom of the intellectual 
nature? 

The answer to those questions, of course, is ready to hand in 
the history of the doctrine of law and synderesis, as Dom 
Lottin,!® for example, has taught it to us. From that history we 
discover that Christian thought was compelled rather early on 
to see in man’s natural practical knowledge a mark of his crea- 


18 [bid., 12, 1144a 29-30. 


14 Cf. Q. D. de Vir. in Comm., a. 13, c., a. 12, ad 16m; 8S. Th., I-II, q. 58, 
a. 2, ad 4m; a. 3, ad 2m; II-II, q. 47, a. 7, ad 2m, and ad 3m. 


15 The quotation is from Q. D. de Malo, q. 6, a. un. corp. On this text 
v. infra. 


16 Chiefly I have in mind here: “ La valeur des formules de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin concernant la loi naturelle” in Mélanges Joseph Marechal, t. II 
Hommages, Brussels and Paris, 1950, pp. 345-377. The pertinent prior 
references are given in Dom Lottin’s first note. Hereinafter this study 
will be cited as La valeur. 
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tion. My purpose, however, is neither to enter into nor to precis 
that history but to ask this question: does the presence of syn- 
deresis in the Thomistic description of the moral man (absent 
from the Aristotelian description) tell us anything about the 
genesis of practical knowledge itself? 

To get at the answer to that question we will have to examine 
the Thomistic moral man in the saddest moment of his existence: 
the moment of sin. I say, of his existence, for sin takes place 
in an existential moment and is an existential failure. It is con- 
tingent, then, and caused. And the cause of sin? This is a de- 
ficiency, a deficiency of the will. For there is sin whenever what 
should be measured and ruled according to reason and divine 
law is not so measured and ruled. But the cause of this sinful 
deficiency which is a privation is a sinless deficiency which is 
only a negation. “ Here”, Maritain remarks in a splendid and 
profound exegesis, “ we are at the very core of the metaphysics 
of the evil of free will’”’.17 Allow me to stress the point that at 
this core we meet liberty. For St. Thomas tells us ever so plainly 
that if we are looking for the cause of sin we need look no fur- 
ther than the will: non oportet aliquam causam quaerere; quia 
ad hoc sufficit ipsa libertas voluntatis.1® 

One may note then that St. Thomas, as Maritain puts it, 


breaks up so to speak into two moments not chronological but 
ontological the movement of the will in the evil act of choice... . 
first moment, not considering the rule which is a negation, an absence, 
the lack of a good which is not yet due; and second moment, acting 
with that negation ...an absence of a due good in the action. 


Clearly, the second of these two moments is sinful. In the sec- 
ond moment liberty is lost in existential failure. It is only the 
first which can at all truly be called the moment of created lib- 
erty and it is to this moment I invite your attention. 

Observe, then, please that in this moment the soul, i.e. the 
will, is poised in active nothingness. It is actual and yet want- 


17 St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil, Aquinas Lecture, 1942, Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee, 1942, p. 28. The text under examination is 
Q. D. de Malo, q. 1, a. 3, c. We must return to this text. The quotation 
from Maritain infra is on pp. 29, 31. 


18Q. D. de Malo, q. 1, a. 3, c.: “ Huiusmodi autem quod est non uti 
regula praedicta non oportet aliam causam quaerere; quia ad hoc sufficit 
ipsa libertas voluntatis.” 
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ing. It is good (for every creature is good) and yet deficient 
in goodness. This sinless ontological moment is that of willing 
or not willing, of acting or not acting. To be sure this moment 
of poised active nothingness will be followed by a moment of 
existential fulfillment or of existential failure; this second is a 
moment of specificity. And to make plain the simple negativity 
combined with order to good of the first moment we always care- 
fully speak of the moment of specification as a commitment to 
“the good or the apparent good”. There is no movement from 
the first or moment of liberty into the second, the moment of 
virtue or vice, no movement into the abyss of evil for the sake 
of evil known precisely as such. Poised in its active nothingness 
the will is a want, an actual but sheer want of fulfillment in 
goodness. Perhaps it is as well that we know this moment by 
metaphysical analysis and reflective examination rather than by 
introspection. We would be awestricken, indeed, if we grasped 
the soul in this her moment of liberty. For what is more awe- 
some than an active nothingness which can be, for all that, a 
dominion? But is not this the very mark of a created intellec- 
tual nature, to be dominus sui actus, a possible dominion which 
is wanting in the goodness to which it is ordered? 

St. Thomas explains what I am calling the moment of liberty 
by a figure. He has a carpenter who is about to saw a board. 
The carpenter has a straightedge but he does not have it in his 
hand. If he picks it up and uses it he will saw well. If he does 
not he will saw badly. The saw, of course, is good in either 
case. And the carpenter is not to be blamed in eo quod non 
semper tenet mensuram, for not always holding the straightedge 
in his hand. He is blameworthy only if he saws without holding 
the straightedge. 

Let us first of all observe that although the carpenter is not 
blameworthy for not holding his straightedge in his hand, he is 
not much of a carpenter at that moment. It would be misleading 
to glory in the negativity of the moment of liberty; for this 
poised active nothingness is just that and the true characteristic 
of liberty is in the agent’s dominion and fulfillment. The car- 
penter who has no straightedge in his hand deserves no blame. 
But neither does he deserve praise. In the moment of poised ac- 
tive nothingness we can contemplate the creaturehood of the 
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intellectual nature, its mixture of being and nothing. The saw is 
all important in that mixture. For the saw—moved as it needs 
to be moved—can take the carpenter into the glorious moment 
of true dominion, the virtuous moment of possession of the 
good.!® The saw is all important in that mixture for without it 
the carpenter cannot accomplish his proper good as carpenter. 
This is saying, of course, what every one knows: that without 
the will, that mighty spiritual power to will or not will, to act 
or not act, man will not achieve the possession of his good.”° 

The saw, then, is the human will in St. Thomas’ figure. But 
what is the straightedge? That is to ask: what is it that guides 
or introduces specification into the will, or how does the true 
which is loved, become the good which is known? 

We are all well aware of the answer to those questions. The 
straightedge is the intellect, of course with a shade more of pre- 
cision, it is the practical intellect for the carpenter is applying 
himself to his work and the end of the practical intellect is the 
true-in-action (verum relate ad opus).21_ What we need to see, 
therefore is not how easy the answer to the question is; we need 
to see that the question—what is the straightedge?—can be 
asked in three ways. 

We can ask that question by asking about man’s intellectual 
nature. It is a nature and as such needs that power which can 
unite it to its end. Within the nature it is the will which is 
passive potentiality with respect to the nature’s end. In this 
connection the passivity of the will tends to be more in evidence. 
For the will is open to progressive specification, and open but 
insufficiently ordered to an all but inconceivable existential ful- 
fillment.? And for all of this an intellect is strictly requisite. 


19 Together with the text cited in n. 18, we are here considering C.G., 
III, 10, “ Rursus, cum ratio” to the end. 


20For some pertinent texts conveniently assembled consult Vernon 
Bourke, Ethics, New York, 1951, pp. 48-54. 


21Q. D. de Veritate: q. 22, a. 10, ad 4m. For similar texts cf. “ Prudence, 
The Incommunicable Wisdom” in Essays in Thomism, New York, 1942, 
p. 383. 


22 Cf. S. Th., I, q. 1, a. 1, c. and Q. D. de Vir in Comm. a. 10, c.: “... per 
...caritatem acquirit voluntas quamdam inclinationem in illud bonum 
supernaturale ad quod voluntas humana per naturalem inclinationem non 
sufficienter ordinatur.” 
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The will is only an appetite within this intellect. And so the 
nature of man viewed endwise calls for both saw and straight- 
edge: for the powers of intellect and will. | 

We can also ask the question about the straightedge by ex- 
amining in terms of being the relation of these powers to one an- 
other.2* Man needs the will, St. Thomas says, to get to work! 74 
This is an existential fulfillment. It is existence in being that 
sets him to work. But the will is not plunged blindly and wildly 
into existence in the Cartesian manner. It moves with an in- 
tellect which although it can reduce neither being nor existence 
to univocity is nevertheless up to the job of specifying this 
mighty spiritual activity and passivity, and thus up to the job 
of directing the nature to its end; the intellect is up to the job of 
preparing the nature for any fulfillment which may be offered 
to it. Command, precept, law, rule, direction, deliberation, judg- 
ment of election: in all these we recognize in the Thomistic moral 
man acts of his intellect. Therefore, when we ask our question 
about the straightedge, curious about the relations of these two 
powers in man, we get the very same answer: the straightedge 
is the intellect, the practical intellect, of course. 

Please allow me to stress again that when we enter into the 
moment of liberty, employing St. Thomas’ figurative description, 
the question of the straightedge is not difficult to answer. How- 
ever, there is a third point of view from which one may ask: 
what is the straightedge? And that point of view does not be- 
long to the philosophy of man, however metaphysically illumi- 
nated, as the first one does; nor does it belong to the metaphysics 
of the transcendentals as does the second; it belongs rather to 
the moral philosopher. For I have essayed this evening the deli- 
cate task of entering into what I call the moment of liberty, the 
moment of poised active nothingness, to stress the fact that if 
there is no such moment there is simply nothing for the moral 
philosopher to do. To say there is no such moment is to adopt 
one of those extraneous positions which simply put one outside 


23 This has been done with great precision by Dr. Elizabeth Salmon in 
her Aquinas Lecture, The Good in Existential Metaphysics, Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee, 1953, esp. pp. 59-62. 

24 Cf. for example Q. D. de Malo, q. 6, art. un., corp: “...utor omnibus 
potentiis et habitibus quia volo.” 
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philosophy; “ just as to say that nothing is moved ” St. Thomas 
observes, puts one outside natural science by destroying its start- 
ing-points (destruit principia scientiae naturalis). 
For if one denies that there is something free in us, and says in- 
stead that we are necessarily moved to the act of will, then these 


disappear: deliberation, exhortation, law, punishment, praise, and 
blame. And it is with these that moral philosophy deals.25 


To show how solidly this statement rests on the authority of 
Aristotle would be pedantry. Any reader of the Ethics and 
Politics will recognize this description of their contents. Perhaps 
there is need, however, to stress positively what St. Thomas has 
said negatively: given that something free in us, given that mo- 
ment of poised active nothingness proper to a created intellectual 
nature, the moral philosopher, too, can and does answer the ques- 
tion what is the straightedge? It is the intellect whose acts are 
named and implied (deliberation, exhortation, precept) ; it is the 
intellect whose acts govern the reasons in man for punishment, 
praise, and blame. In other words the straightedge is still the 
practical intellect. But we can now see that the very genesis of 
practical knowledge, the moment when the carpenter needs his 
straightedge and must pick it up, that genesis is in human liberty 
itself. What, then, is the straightedge for the moral philosopher? 
It is still the practical intellect. But when we see what the 
straightedge is for the moral philosopher we see something else. 
His task is this: to reflect upon the straightedge as the guide and 
rule which perfects the will in its possession of the good; to re- 
flect upon the straightedge as the very natural means or instru- 
ment which makes the will a virtuous will, for the straightedge— 
the practical intellect—is precisely that by which the carpenter, 
the moral agent, is progressively more and more truly possessed 
by the good and thus progressively more and more truly pos- 
sessed by his Creator.2® The moral philosopher will be well ad- 
vised to avoid two errors in the course of his reflections: The 
first is thinking that he ean teach the carpenter the use of the 


25 Ibid. 


26 Cf. Q. D. de Ver., q. 16, a. 1, corp. especially: “ Oportet etiam hanc 
cognitionem habitualem esse, ut in promptu existat cum fuerit mecesse 
(Italics in the edition). It is necessary, of course, for choice as the con- 
text shows. Cf. also ad 14m. 
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straightedge. Such teaching is God’s alone.2* The second is for- 
getting that he is dealing with a created nature. If he does not 
forget this the moral philosopher will see that within man’s free 
intellectual nature there arises as conservative of liberty that 
“ keeping together ” knowledge which we call synderesis. 

It is, therefore, far from overstatement to say that synderesis 
is bestowed on the created intellectual nature of man for the 
conservation of that true liberty, his dominion over participated 
goodness, which is the greatest glory of man’s nature. This 
natural knowledge is moved into act by an act arising in the 
will.?® It is then that it “ moves” prudence and thus impresses 
on all the appetites that ruled reason which is the form of the 
great virtue of the practical intellect. For all this, of course, an 
intellectual light is quite as strict a requisite as an act of love. 


27Q. D. de Ver., q. 11, a. 3, corp. and Q. D. de Malo, q. 16, a. 8, corp. 
In the first I call attention to the following: “Sic igitur homo ignotorum 
cognitionem per duo accipit; scilicet per lumen intellectuale et per primas 
conceptiones per se notas quae comparantur ad istud lumen, quod est in- 
tellectus agentis, sicut instrumenta ad artificem. 

“Quantum igitur ad utrumque, Deus hominis scientiae causa est ex- 
cellentissimo modo; quia et ipsam animam intellectuali lumine insignivit 
et notitiam primorum principiorum ei impressit, quae sunt quasi seminaria 
scientiarum.” (Italics in edition). 

I have not quoted this text because literate Thomists need it, but to call 
the attention of our members who may need a chuckle to the unconsciously 
humorous and superficial criticism (one less given to understatement than 
I might call it downright misleading and arrogant) of two of our members 
in “The 52nd Annual Convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association,” Catholic School Journal, 55 (1955), 169-172. Father Wade’s 
paper is published in this volume (pp. 263-274) and needs no defense. 
Dr. Smith’s paper, which he delivered as a guest of the Association of 
which his critic is a member, I have not read. But I know his com- 
petence needs no defense. I regret that it is my duty as President to 
correct two bits of nonsense. The joint meeting, we read on p. 170 “was 
quite similar to last year’s meeting ...valueless.” On the alleged prin- 
ciple that everyone is entitled to his opinion the critic is entitled to his. 
But I am happy to report to our members that quite competent opinions 
in both associations contradict that statement. The second bit is on 
p. 171. No disagreement took place at the joint meeting on “ the mean- 
ing of St. Thomas’ position” (italics added); but Dr. Smith did not take 
part in the disagreement that did not take place because he was not even 
in the place! 


28 Cf. S. Th., II-II, q. 47, a. 1, ad 1m and the text cited supra, n. 11. 
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The agent is always a lover who knows the good; a knower who 
loves the true. But before we conclude by asking what the 
source of that light is let us take a retrospective glance at the 
Aristotelian moral man. 

In saying that the moral philosopher must concern himself 
with the straightedge for which the carpenter reaches in his 
moment of liberty; in saying that unless the moral philosopher 
affirms that there is something free in us he puts himself in a 
position extraneous to moral philosophy, I have no intention of 
saying—and I am quite sure St. Thomas Aquinas is saying— 
nothing derogative or pejorative about Aristotle as a moral phi- 
losopher. What should be noted, however, is that the figure of 
the carpenter, the straightedge and the saw cannot be applied 
to the Aristotelian moral man. He has no rule to pick up. In 
him the Adyos which is the perfection of virtue, the fair form and 
vision of virtue entire, as someone has put it, is at once both 
straightedge and saw. Of him we would have to say that with- 
out the straightedge the saw will be dull and may r~ cut at all! 
And we will have to say further that his rule—if we may call it 
a rule—his straight Adyos will be straight because he has fixed 
the eye of his soul on the beauties of the city in which he dwells. 

When the Thomistic moral man turns from his awesome on- 
tological moment of liberty into his act of virtue he finds in the 
practical intellect not only the “ cleverness ” (Sevdrys or dinotica) 
which Aristotle knew was there but the great habit of synderesis 
inscribed in which are the first operative principles which St. 
Thomas calls the natural principles of the natural law (juris 
naturalis). Thus when he picks up the straightedge of his prac- 
tical intellect he picks up a ruled reason, a reason proper to a 
nature ruling itself from within, which can direct itself to God, 
because it is called from on high. For we must see in synderesis 
a lover’s natural guide toward him who shows the lover goods. 
We must not see in it a code; for what we commonly speak of 
as natural law realizes rather imperfectly, as Dom Lottin says, 
the classic notion of law in general.?® Nor should we see in the 
great gift of synderesis a rule imposed on the soul from without. 
Rather the soul rules itself “ from within ”, in Dom Lottin’s firm 
words, “ and not in virtue of an order, be the order divine, im- 


29“ Ta valeur,” p. 368. 
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posing itself from without ”’.°° If some think, he goes on, that 
they cannot establish moral obligation without an obligating 
legislator, it is perhaps because they have too closely bound to- 
gether the notion of natural guidance with that of legislator ex- 
trinsic to the law. 

There is nothing extrinsic to man’s intellectual nature about 
synderesis and its guidance. Equipped with it the practical in- 
tellect produces a certain construct (opus) of reason, established 
by reason.*+ But that natural knowledge belongs to man as an 
intellectual nature and cannot be lost.*? In fact that knowledge 
of synderesis goes along with that very impress by which the 
Creator of the soul has put His signature upon it with an intel- 
lectual light.** For “by reason of His presence the mind per- 
ceives the intellectual light so that it is able to understand.” 54 
St. Thomas was so convinced of this presence to the soul that 
he thought a warning necessary: 


although the divine essence is present to our intellect it is for all that 
not united with it as an intelligible form which the intellect can know 
so long as it is not perfected by the light of glory.35 


He goes on to say that the soul is lacking, therefore, both the 
seeing faculty and the visible presence of God. Intention, also, 
he says, is sometimes lacking for sometimes alas we turn to 
creatures without turning to them in so far as they are the like- 
nesses of God. 

St. Thomas, you see, does not forget that his carpenter does 
not always pick up his straightedge, and that even when he 


30 Jbid. “...pour comprendre cette loi, ce n’est pas dans la lumiére 
et les perspectives de la loi en général qu’il faut la placer. La loi naturelle’ 
en effet nous régit du dedans, et non en vertu d’un ordre, fit-il divin, 
s’imposant du dehors. Si certains auteurs ont cru ne pouvoir expliquer la 
moralité des actes et leur caractére obligatoire que par un recours direct 
& Dieu, legislateur supréme, c’est en partie parce que, inconsciemment 
peut-étre, ils ont rivé indissolublement le concept de loi naturelle 4 celui 
d’un législateur extrinséque 4 la loi. 


81 Cf. S. Th., I-II, q. 94, a. 1, corp. 

82Q. D. de Ver., q. 16, a. 3. 

83 For the signature cf. the text cited supra n. 27. 
84Q. D. de Ver., q. 10, a. 7, ad 2m. 


35 Jbid., a. 11, ad 11m. 
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picks it up he may not always cut through his board clear and 
clean for love of God. Neither does he forget, however, that it 
is always ready to hand, that its very readiness is God’s presence 
to the moral agent and God’s mark upon him, the readiness of 
that straightedge, the richly endowed practical intellect, is the 
lasting impress of the Creator’s generous love. 


CHARLES J. O’NEIL 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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to 
GERARD SMITH, S.J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


S the Psalmist says, “Thy knowledge is become wonderful 
to me; it is high and I cannot reach to it.” (Ps. exxxviii) 
But, we might add, any reaching toward it is wonderful. For 
what does a philosopher do except use his human abilities to the 
stretching point to reach to an understanding and an expression 
of the manifestations of Wisdom. He seeks the lines and their 
direction discerning as from afar their point of intersection. 
That point which must be; that point of intelligible clarity that 
is not just the culmination of our wisdom but its Source, whose 
brilliance is such that the philosopher who discerns its existence 
and its character, at least analogously, cannot of his own power 
looks upon it. Yet every stretch of intellectual vision along the 
converging vista is wonderful. As Father McCormick remarked 
of Saint Thomas, so too for Father Smith, “though learning is 
still the path of the attainment of truth the end of the path is 
wisdom.” + For more than twenty-five years Father Smith has 
treaded that path, told of what he has found, and in charity has 
shown to others with less sight the way. 
After the years of study leading to his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1936, Father Smith has been an adminis- 


1John F. McCormick, 8.J.: Saint Thomas and the Life of Learning, 
Aquinas Lecture, 1937; Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1942, p. 13. 
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trator, the editor of a volume in honor of Father McCormick? 
director and editor of the Aquinas Lectures, an editor of the 
Christian Wisdom Series, one of the editors of Philosophical 
Texts and Translations, author of a notable book and of many 
outstanding articles, and an assiduous member and former Presi- 
dent of this Association. 

As Chairman of the Philosophy Department at Marquette 
University Father Smith has been a wise administrator. Only 
one with experience can appreciate that burden, and though 
much of what it entails seems extraneous to wisdom, yet since 
teaching is a social task the Chairman of a Department can, 
with the cooperation of its members, enhance each individual 
effort. Father Smith by his kindly and vivifying personal in- 
fluence has, with willing colleagues, been such an administrator. 
But on that same Campus the unnumbered many may think of 
him above all as the teacher, for the witty, apt example must 
like a small lightning bolt shock the student out of the somno- 
lent state engendered by the too easily accepted formula, and 
once awakened the student begins to appreciate the deep, in- 
cisive thought that begets such humor. 

It may take the student and even the teacher some time to 
appreciate Father Smith’s Natural Theology * which is a text- 
book written for them. It may take time because this book is 
a different textbook: it is not written primarily that it may be 
readable, though I find it delightfully so; nor does it attempt to 
so clarify the issues for the student that he never finds and never 
becomes acquainted with a metaphysical problem; it is written, 
rather, to give him the complete and orderly exposition of the 
most difficult and ultimate problems and conclusions of meta- 
physics. In it metaphysics is sacrificed to no aim but to the 
possible possibility of truth in one book. Thus a scholar can 
enjoy it. It is a book that one can often reread, for it is difficult 
for our human minds to prove and probe the source and principle 
of all things. Father Smith is very cognizant of this fact. He 
knows that such development and such insight are not immedi- 
ately grasped. His whole effort is by example and humor to 


2 Jesuit Thinkers of the Renaissance, Milwaukee, Marquette Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 


3 Gerard Smith, 8.J., Natural Theology, Christian Wisdom Series, New 
York, Macmillan, 1951. 
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awaken the energy of mind to understand. He recognizes that 
it does take energy. Nor does he believe that simplification of 
statement can substitute for that energy. With clear expression 
he yet banishes simplification because it would close off the 
possibility of further insight. 

The inspiration of the book is definitely that of the meta- 
physics of Saint Thomas, but it is written by one of rare meta- 
physical ability, who expresses this metaphysics as a living truth 
opening out to further depths. Father Smith’s lucid expression 
is provocative of such growth only because these principles, lived 
in his own mind, and in the context of his broad reading, are 
understood and accepted in the conscious struggle with the prob- 
lems presented by the long history of philosophy of yesterday 
and today. 

Besides the short explicit accounts of non-scholastic philoso- 
phers this work is endlessly enlightening when read in conjunc- 
tion with history in general. As an outstanding example trace 
within the book the treatise on causality. In reference just to 
modern philosophy you can see it considering the universality of 
causality even to the self-cause of Descartes; see it manifesting 
that Descartes’ rejection of finality inherent in mechanism, in 
philosophy ruins the meaning of efficiency; see it justifying the 
rights of Malebranche’s God as cause, but also His power to 
create more than an occasion; see it justifying intelligibility 
without Spinoza’s cause, which cause is so involved in the effect 
that the effect becomes the necessary expression of the cause; 
and lastly see it manifesting the vanity of Hume’s struggle to 
give meaning to the why of causality out of the mere repetition 
of antecedent and consequent appearances. 

Here we find also full expression of a healthy existentialism 
when Father Smith stresses the notion of a cause causing. It is 
only in the realization of the full actuality in the act of causing 
that one sees there must be a cause of existence that zs Perfect, 
rather than from a cause that could cause one sees a grade of 
Perfection that is. In the end of this section on causality, he 
stresses the distinction between law and cause which, although 
it arises from a philosopher meditating on essence and existence, 
yet is brought to light with the incisiveness which it is, only 


4Gerard Smith, Natural Theology, op. cit., p. 184. 
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through a reflection on modern science and its statement of 
causality. 

Also, as Saint Thomas has done, Father Smith carefully notes 
that the conditions of being are not the same as the conditions 
of knowledge. But in the light of modern thought he points out 
the pitfalls which result from mingling the questions about being 
as caused and its causes with our knowledge about causes, that 
is caused. As he says: 


Let it be again noted there is a cause; rather it is the reason why we 
know by proof, there is a cause. And let it be further noted that the 
cause is proved to exist, even though we may not immediately know 
what it is in the cause that causes.5 


And what could be a more contemporary note on knowledge and 
being than this: 


To the question, then what is being? We must give some answer if 
we are to decide the issue, What is knowledge? No one can decide 
what knowledge is, or when proved knowledge is necessary and when 
it is not, unless he first settle what knowledge is about; and none can 
settle what knowledge is about unless he settles the original question, 
what is being? 6 


This subject can be further pursued in his Note on Predication™ 
and in his article The Concept in Saint Thomas.® In these arti- 
cles he stresses the genesis of logical beings; how it expresses 
being, yet differs in its conditions from those of being. 

Another realm of insight we might not think of looking for 
in a Natural Theology is that of a philosophy of mathematics. 
Yet the remarks Father Smith makes throughout his work offer 
a basis for the justification of mathematics in the highly intel- 
lectual, constructive and non-physical form in which it is found 
today. But on the other hand he founds it in being and saves 
it from the rarefied idealism in which it enjoys a privileged exist- 
ence in mid-air. He also deals with the “ eternity of its truths ” 
and with the broader question of the “ eternity ” of possibles in 


5 Ibid., p. 73. 
8 Ibid., Natural Theology, op. cit., p. 26. 


7 Gerard Smith, “ A Note on Predication ”, New Scholasticism, Vol. XV, 
1941. 


8 Gerard Smith, “The Concept in Saint Thomas”, The Modern School- 
man, Vol. XV, March 1938, pp. 52-6. 
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general which involves the source of exemplary causality. A 
more detailed exposition of this question is to be found in his 
article on Avicenna and the Possibles.® He deals in that article 
not only with the historical account of Avicenna’s position but 
with the yet more important and complicated stand of Saint 
Thomas in which is reconciled the unity of God, His knowledge, 
and an absolutely free creation. Only when one has struggled 
with Erigena’s “eternal created ideas” as against Ockham’s 
God who is without ideas—or in the modern field with the willed 
“ eternal truths ” of Descartes as against the necessity of Leibniz’ 
best possible world—only then can one fully appreciate how 
Father Smith has synthesized and focused the balanced thought 
of Saint Thomas, and how felicitous is the expression of what 
practically defies conceptual expression. The two key points 
must be in his own words. He says: 


Just as the existent, which is, but might not be, cannot be understood 
to exist in terms merely of its definition, but must also be understood 
in terms of a cause of its existence; so also what can exist, but does 
not, cannot be understood to be able to exist merely in terms of 
what is; it must also be understood to be able to exist in terms of a 
cause which can make the possible to exist.1° 


And the second important point: 


However, and this is the point, that which is able to be would not be 
even so much as able to be, unless it were willed and known by God 
to be able to be.11 


Thus it is in the conjunction of God’s intellect and will in an 
instantaneous act that from the perfect understanding of Himself 
He wills the multiplicity either creatable or to be created. As 
Father Smith emphasizes in his chapter on Providence,!? the 
will must be kept in reference to intellect when the exemplar of 
multiplicity is in question. It is God’s will in conjunction with 
the intelligibility of Himself Who is Being, that is the possibility 
of the possibles. Or as Father Smith says, in an entirely differ- 
ent context, but which, spoken in terms of a free act, is relevant 


® Gerard Smith, “ Avicenna and the Possibles”, New Scholasticism, Vol. 
XVII, 1943, pp. 340-357. 

10“ Avicenna and the Possibles”’, op. cit., p. 353. 

11 Jbid., p. 355. 


12 Gerard Smith, Natural Theology, op. cit., p. 249. 
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here: “ Power is the relation to its object. Object is the relation 
to its Power.” 38 

It seems that what led Father Smith to his full study on possi- 
bility was his early studies on the free act and the relation of 
intellect and will in that act.14 He stresses that although the 
choice of will, its spontaneity, makes it our choice, yet by that 
spontaneity alone we would not know whether or not it were a 
necessary spontaneity.5 Rather, we must see the spontaneity as 
specified by intellect in order to account for it being a choice of 
this or that. The subtle interrelation is easier to see if we 
realize that “ will is the appetite of the intellect seeking or re- 
joicing in its structure.” 1® One might say “ the will is the intel- 
lect’s tendere vel quiescere, the appetite namely, by which intel- 
lect’s formal structure is made to be formal by being made to 
be.” 17 

Later Father Smith carries on the study of the free act to a 
consideration of man’s ultimate end. Reflecting on the multi- 
plicity of being and realizing since it is, and is many, it cannot 
be unless God is Ipsum Esse. And this being understood by in- 
tellect, intellect is seen as having as its object being. Father 
Smith also looks at intellect with its tendere and sees, as I have 
said, “ power is the relation to its object. Object is the relation 
to its power.” 1® And so “ any structure of power is its anticipa- 
tion of its object; the very structure of its object is its possible 
consummation of power.” ?® 


Structure which is a relation of power to object is the order of formal 
causality, is absolutely inconceivable in the order of esse, where alone 


13 Gerard Smith, “ Philosophy and the Unity of Man’s Ultimate End”, 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 1949, p. 
65. Cf. “Natural End of Man”, ACPA Proceedings, 1949. 


14 Cf. Gerard Smith, “ Nature and Uses of Liberty,” New Scholasticism, 
Vol. XXVI, 1952; “Intelligence and Liberty ” ACPA Proceedings, 1940. 


15 Gerard Smith, “Luther and Free Choice”, The Modern Schoolman, 
Vol. XX, 1943. 


16 Gerard Smith, “ Philosophy and Man’s Ultimate End,” op. cit., p. 72. 
17 Tbid., p. 72. 
18 [bid., p. 65. 
19 Tbid., p. 65. 
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there is structure, unless the object of structure be sought when it is 
not had, or quiesced in when it is had.2° 


So to knowing and loving Jpsum esse we are structurely committed.21 


But the problem is how we identify a particular good with the 
total good for we do this when in a particular instance we com- 
mit ourselves entirely in order to obtain a total which is not 
given. Father Smith holds that this identification of the infinite 
analogate with the finite participation is made by a choice, by 
love. By our love it becomes as is—or the true for intellect.?? 
Thus he says a circle closes 


God the Infinite Lover made man a lover of the good, a lover of the 
good begins to exist because of Infinite Love and beginning to be be- 
cause of love, he begins to love. . . . Next man decides, not by a de- 
cision qua judgment, but by a decision qua personal commitment, to 
find the good which he knows is not the best, but which he also knows 
is the best he can compass, the best for him here and now.23 


And he concludes, 


Seen from the resources of reason alone, the unity of man’s last end 
thus seems to be in his free commitment to whatsoever the Love which 
made and invites man’s love wishes, for only in this commitment is 
man’s nature completed.?4 


And here the philosopher must realize that there is a beyond, 
beyond himself. Implicitly this poses a new problem of the re- 
lation of philosophy and theology. By coming here we have 
committed ourselves to the enjoyment of the discussion of that 
problem from Father Smith himself. 

Thus for all his achievements: his administration, his editor- 
ship, his teaching, his interest in learned societies, but especially 
for these hours of thought reaching for Wisdom (here so briefly 
summarized), we offer him the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas 
Medal. Yet we do not come to do honor to his vision, for Wis- 
dom is not honored. Its slightest expression has a glory of its 


20 Ibid., p. 71. 
21 Tbid., p. 69. 


22 Gerard Smith, “ Philosophy and Man’s Ultimate End”, op. cit., pp. 
76-7. 


23 Tbid., p. 73. 
24 Tbid., p. 83. 
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own. For “it is a wisdom of grace perfecting intelligence, a 
wisdom in the world but not of it.” But we may rejoice with 
a@ man in whom is found Wisdom. So for the whole Association 
and for his friends of these past years I do rejoice, and I offer our 
gratitude for his ideal as a priest and a philosopher; for his faith- 
fulness to this Association and his fellow laborers; and for his 
genius for friendship toward all. 


E. G. SALMON 


Fordham University. 





THE POSITION OF PHILOSOPHY IN A 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


(Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas Medalist’s Address) 


O His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 

New York, the donor and sponsor of the Aquinas Medal; to 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association which has 
named me as its recipient; to Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon who has 
done her best to justify the whole transaction I am deeply grate- 
ful. I must add that my gratitude is tinged with the same as- 
tonishment I feel when confronted with the gift of divine grace, 
and for quite the same reason: the utter gratuity of the honor. 


* * * * * 


If astonishment be one of the effects of the gratuitous, you 
can well imagine the surprise of the three religious who landed 
in heaven on the same day, at the same hour, and in the same 
place, smack before the Holy Family. At the sight of the Holy 
Child the Franciscan’s heart glowed, and no wonder. Son of 
the great St. Francis of Assisi, he saw in the Child Jesus the 
perfect exemplar of all the Christliness which we now name 
Franciscan. To Our Lady, who alone has destroyed all the 
heresies of the world, the Dominican turned, for the Sons of St. 
Dominic have, like her, preached and preserved immaculate the 
central dogma of Christianity, which is the causality of God: 


25 Gerard Smith, S.J., Preface to Jesuit Thinkers of the Renaissance, 
Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1939. 
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fecit mihi magna qui potens est. The Jesuit made straight for 
St. Joseph, drew him aside, and asked him: “Say, where were 
you thinking of sending the Boy to school? ” 

Jesuits have always cherished the conviction that they were 
running Catholic schools, or at least that they knew what a 
Catholic school was. I propose to examine the position of phi- 
losophy in a Catholic school, not indeed in order to call Jesuits 
to account—they have enough to answer for, but because, as a 
teacher of philosophy, I am becoming increasingly sensitive to 
a danger that I may soon be out of a job. Though catastrophic 
perhaps for me, my being fired would have little significance un- 
less I were fired for reasons which would menace the jobs of all 
us teachers of philosophy. If such reasons are abroad, it 
seems in order that we teachers of philosophy either strike right 
now, or resort to some collective bargaining right now. You may 
take the following remarks as an effort at collective bargaining 
before the strike. 

The menace to our jobs comes I think from two sources: from 
some of our colleagues in philosophy, and from some of our 
theologian friends. Let me describe in a simple way how this 
double threat arises. 

If, as M. Gilson has said, a Christian education is one “ given 
in schools in which the whole life of both teachers and pupils is 
informed by the love of Christ; ” + if to love Christ is to keep 
His commandments (“ He that loveth Me keeps My command- 
ments ’’); if one may keep or break the commandments of Christ 
with or without philosophy, what, it may be asked, what is phi- 
losophy doing in a Christian school? Why not throw it out alto- 
gether? Doubtless our schools would turn into schools for Chris- 
tian perfection, but what is wrong with that if Christian 
perfection is the end of man? 

Let me put the same issue in another way. At the Mass which 
inaugurates every academic year in a Catholic school, the 
preacher usually assures the students that they are in school in 


1, Gilson, The Breakdown of Morals and Christian Education, Toronto, 
St. Michael’s College, 1952, p. 1. Cf. Pope Pius XI, Christian Education 
of Youth, N. Y., Paulist Press, 1930, p. 65: “The true Christian, product 
of Christian education...thinks, judges and acts...in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teach- 
ing of Christ...” 
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order to save their souls, and when the preacher leaves the pul- 
pit everyone, including himself, straightway busies himself in 
saving his mind, if not his soul. Why—if soul saving is their 
main job, and if that job can be done without saving their 
minds? 

Two extreme solutions of our problem have often been pro- 
posed. One is to scrap philosophy, because when viewed sub 
specie aetermtatis philosophy is a waste of time. Another solu- 
tion is to keep philosophy by all means, but to keep it under the 
baton of a theology which discreetly taps philosophy’s shoulders 
and flanks from time to time in order to keep the beast upon its 
philosophical path. Clearly the first solution destroys philosophy 
altogether and for that matter every other study in the curricu- 
lum as well. If the second solution does not destroy philosophy, 
it fails to do so only upon the supposition that philosophy is 
given without theology, given, I mean, with all the conditions 
for its existence, ambling along on its own four legs (or two), 
and needing only an occasional joggle from theology to keep it 
straight. Suppose, however, that there would have been no 
Catholic philosophy to tap in line unless theology’s baton had 
once been the wand which, as it once summoned philosophy into 
existence, now keeps it there? If this be true, a teacher of phil- 
losophy who forgot the origin and the condition for the continued 
existence of his subject would suffer an amnesia which would be 
completely disastrous. Not only would he forget the origins of 
his philosophy, he would no longer be able even to identify his 
subject; for, non enim aliter eas [creaturas] in esse conservat, 
quam semper eis esse dando. Whether a creature never was in 
being or whether it has been annihilated, at any rate it is not 
around to be identified. In other words, one way of losing our 
jobs is to have no job to lose, and surely we have no job to lose 
if there be no Catholic philosophy to teach. Whether, then, we 
are to be fired because our jobs are useless sub specie aeternitatis, 
or because we are now to be made aware that we never had the 
job we thought, namely, one whose origin and continued exist- 
ence depends upon theology, in either case we are out of a job. 
That it be a theologian or a philosopher who makes either sug- 
gestion is incidental to the nature of the threat: the threat comes 
from a deficient philosophy or a deficient theology. 


2St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 9, 2, Resp. 
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There are other ways of showing theological and philosophical 
deficiencies in this matter. When, for example, we say that, be- 
sides busying ourselves with saving our souls, it is also good to 
busy ourselves with teaching and learning philosophy, aren’t we 
really saying that we have part-time jobs? Part-time jobs when 
we know we cannot serve two masters! And if we amend our 
suggestion by saying that, after all, the job of teaching and 
learning philosophy can be sanctified by a good intention, aren’t 
we trying to lift the curse upon our job by decree? Strange 
decree which can change facts! The fact is that teaching and 
learning philosophy is not the same sort of occupation as soul 
saving. Laborare est orare, it is said. On the face of it the 
adage is not true. All of us have labored when our labor was not 
a prayer, and even when we have tagged our labor with a morn- 
ing offering, still and all, the address on it is not the contents of 
the package. Just so, philosophy is not soul saving, and no one 
can make it so by decree. 

The solution to our problem lies, I believe, not only in seeing 
that the perfection of man is the love of charity but also in see- 
ing why it is in the name of intellectualism itself that this is so. 
It is in the name of intellectualism itself that this is so, for, 
“not only do we understand God only through Jesus Christ, but 
we understand ourselves only through Jesus Christ. We under- 
stand life and death only through Jesus Christ. Outside of Jesus 
Christ we do not understand what life is, nor death, nor God, nor 
ourselves ’.2 To understand God, life, death, ourselves—what 
intellectual goals surpass these? What goods of the mind does 
that program lack which another could supply? And yet this 
perfect and comprehensive program for an intellectual life is 
unattainable except through Jesus Christ. I shall now try to 
make clear what that means. 

According to Catholic theology, nature was created only to 
serve as a substrate and organ of the supernatural life and to 
become a living temple of the Holy Ghost.* In order to set this 


3 Pascal, Pensées, ed. L. Brunschvicg, Paris, Nelson, 1934, N. 548, p. 268. 
Translation mine. 


4M. J. Scheeben, Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik, Zweiter Band, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1878, # 173, n. 990, 
p. 432: Denn nach katholischer Anschauungsweise ist die Nature von Gott 
nur darum geschaffen und verliehen, damit sie als Substrat und Organ des 
iibernatiirlichen Lebens diene und ein lebendiger Tempel des hl. Geistes 
werde. 


‘ 
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principle within the context of our topic, which is “the place of 
philosophy within a Christian school,” replace the word “ na- 
ture” with the word “philosophy ”. Justified, because philo- 
sophical wisdom is the very crown and perfection of the human 
intellect, which is the very crown and perfection of nature, this 
substitution now makes our principle read thus: according to 
Catholic theology philosophy was created only to serve as a 
substrate and organ for the supernatural life. 

That principle may be better seen in its generality if we look 
at the phases or moments of the divine decision to create spirits. 
It is possible to think of that decision in its first phase as a de- 
cision to create spirits, and, in its second phase, as a decision to 
give to spirits the beatific vision of Himself. It is also possible 
to think that the first phase of the divine decision to create 
spirits is the decision of God to give Himself, and, in the second 
moment, as a decision to create spirits to whom He might give 
Himself. It is the second viewpoint, I believe, which is correct. 
God creates spirits, not in order to have a cheering section to 
which He might listen and so derive the profit of hearing them 
cheer; rather, He creates spirits in order that their cheering for 
Him might profit them.5 If this is so, it is the supernatural life 
which dominates nature, gives nature its total meaning and goal. 
Hence it is to the law of grace that the laws of nature are or- 
dered, as, for example, pharmacy is ordered to medicine. Phar- 
macy makes some but not much sense unless its prescriptions be 
devised for our health. Just so, human nature makes some but 
not much sense unless it be for God. And so, grace does not 
traverse nature as a side-road cuts into the main highway, nor 
does it accompany nature as two parallel highways accompany 
each other, neither starting nor ending as one highway. Rather, 
grace orders nature from the instant nature begins to be, ac- 
companies nature as a co-principle of human acts, and crowns 
nature by making created spirits at last see God. 

Grace does all this in two stages. First, not only by pre- 
supposing nature and all nature’s existential conditions, but also, 


5§t. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 19, 5, Resp. ad fin.: vult ergo hoc 
(the cheering section) esse propter hoc (the end, which is Himself), sed 
non propter hoc (Himself) vult hoc (the cheering section). The relation 
of the first hoc to the second is absolutely general: there is no cause in 
creatures of the divine will to create; the cause of creatures is God alone. 
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by reason of the first moment of God’s decision to allow spirits 
to see Himself, by ordering according to its own law those con- 
ditions in nature which make nature worthy or worthier, by 
grace, of grace. Of itself nature is like a field in the sun. The 
field cannot by its own law either cause, or remove the obstacles 
to, the sun’s shining. The sun shines by its own law, not the 
field’s. Just so, a spirit, ex suis, cannot cause, or remove the ob- 
stacles to, grace. Nevertheless grace, according to its own law, 
can cause conditions in nature whose absence would be an ob- 
stacle to grace, and whose presence will make nature worthy or 
worthier of grace. Thus, grace supposes those conditions in na- 
ture which it itself posits according to its own law, with the re- 
sult that grace is not given without those conditions, and with 
the result also that even if those conditions are given, grace may 
not be efficacious. No one by nature is worthy or worthier of 
grace, but by grace nature is worthy or worthier of grace.® 

We can descry this law of grace more readily in some cases 
than in others. For example, it is easy to see that there are body 
structures which dispose one more readily to chastity, to meek- 
ness, or to some other virtue. These structures St. Thomas calls 
the beginnings of virtues.*?’ Again, good health helps the super- 
natural life along: “you can do many works when in good 
health; what can you do when ill? Few are made better by 
sickness ’.8 Again, it is better to be good before one is old, 
because age may hinder piety.® Again, although a man may try 
to teach from the motive of charity, nevertheless “a fool is de- 
ceived, deceives himself, and cannot teach”.1® Again, an in- 
constant will makes a complete supernatural life impossible.” 
All this is readily seen. 


6C. Truhlar, 8J., “De Viribus Naturae Humanae in Vita Spirituali”, 
Gregorianum, XXXV, 4 (1954), pp. 612, 613. 

7St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I-II, 51, 1, Resp. ad fin. 

8 The Imitation of Christ, Bk. I, ch. 23. 


9 Ibid. 
10]. Hertling,S.J., Theo! *a Ascetica, 2nd ed., Rome, 1944, n. 164, p. 80. 
St. Thomas says: ...praedicare et docere sunt actus alicuius virtutis, 


scilicet misericordiae; unde et inter spirituales eleemosynas computantur, 
..., In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 5, a. 3, qu. 3, sol. 3, ad 1. 


11C, Trulhar, 8.J., op. cit., p. 617. 
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ith all his friends, even with the great Augustine; and Augus- 
tine himself seems to have had no inchoatio castitatis in his 
make-up. Yet both turned out to be saints. I recall that some 
future martyrs of the Orient who lived with St. Aloysius found 
it hard to put up with him. “ Today,” one said in his diary, 
‘today Aloysius did not come to the villa. Deo gratias!” De- 
spite appearances, however, our natural resources, ordered by 
grace to grace, suit us to a T when we face the crucial disposal 
of ourselves in regard to good and evil and so in regard to our 
eternal destiny. We must not forget that although we are given 
talents each according to his own power (secundum propriam 
virtutem), we are also given each his own power; and it is ac- 
cording to that power that grace will fructify. 

The second stage of grace’s function is to elevate the psycho- 
physical activity of man to the supernatural order. Grace in- 
serts itself into nature in such wise that it is man’s elevated na- 
ture which is the effective principle of his salvation. When the 
Holy Ghost moves the mind of man to charity, this motion does 
not so proceed from the Holy Ghost that the mind of man is 
inert under the divine impact, like a body in relation to the one 
who shoves it; rather, when the will is moved to love by the 
Holy Ghost, the will itself is also the cause of this act of love.!* 
Hence, if we ask, what power is performing an act of charity, 
we must answer, the natural power of the will as elevated by 
grace to the point where the will itself is the cause of the meri- 
torious act **—this is the power which causes the act of charity. 
A man merits by his own wiill." 
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12 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., II-III, 23, 2, Resp 


13 Cf. Cardinal Billot, S.J., De Virtutibus Infusis, 4th ed., Rome, 1928 
p. 43. 


14St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I-II, 114, 1, ad 1: Dicendum quod 
homo inquantum propria voluntate facit iliud quod debet, meretur. Cf 
Sum. Theol., I-II, 21, 4, ad 2: Et ideo per suum actum meretur vel de- 
meretur apud Deum. 
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to evil has inserted itself into one’s life. This commitment of 


oneself to the good as one sees it, this it is which makes a man a 


good man. Maybe a given commitment won’t make one a very 
good man. There are greatly good and slightly good men, just 
as there are mortal and venial sins, yet commitment to the good 
as one sees it makes a man good; and commitment to evil, evil. 
True, in committing oneself to the good as we see it, we may or 
may not succeed in attaining the good under the specific guise 
it wears; we may or may not become philosophers. Success or 
failure in the matter of being a philosopher depends upon causal- 
ities other than our own. Indeed the whole venture may have 
been a mistake from the outset. No matter. If it was a blame- 
less mistake, the mistake was also from causalities other than 
our own. But commitment is from our own causality, and it is 
our own causality which makes us good or bad. Clearly we do 
not blame animals for being short or long-haired. Short, long- 
haired, or hairless a dog must be by a causality which is nature’s 
causality, not the animal’s, and so indeed must men; but a man 
is a good man by his own causality, viz., by his free decision to 
accept the good as he sees it.'® 

What veils this mystery to our eyes is mainly and precisely 
the fact that the good to which we commit ourselves, and which 
We possess in so doing, is not fully seen by us. Rather, it is loved 
by us. Later it will be seen in all its splendor, but here and now 
it is only the “ star to every wandering bark whose worth’s un- 
known, although his height be taken”. Then too, we become 
confused, because some commitments, such as the commitment 
to the life of philosophical wisdom, do not demand the surrender 
of sensuous goods which some of the Ten Commandments do; 

15G. Smith, S.J., “Philosophy and the Unity of Man’s Ultimate End,” 


r oceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVII 
(April, 1953), pp. 60-83. 
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other commitments demand no surrender of sensuous goods at 
all. But it is a huge mistake to think that the difficulty of the 
task is always the measure of goodness of committing ourselves 
to it. Upon that supposition only the return of the prodigal 
son would be good, because it was hard. Yet we must not for- 
get the elder son who had no difficulty about staying home mind- 
ing his own business, and to whom it was said by his father, 
‘All that is mine is thine”. It might be added that, as far as 
difficulties are concerned, a man who meant business and knew 
something about the intellectual life might well prefer to be 
skinned alive rather than lead it. Cardinal Newman in effect 
said that he would. 

In sum, it makes little difference, in a way, what sort of occu- 
pation a man chooses, provided only that he choose it because, 
all things considered, he thinks it best. ‘“ Whether you eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor., 10. 31).1® This should dispose of the difficulty that only 
the saving of his soul is the legitimate occupation of a Christian. 
There zs no occupation which is not the very occupation of soul 
saving, because no occupation, including soul saving itself, does 
not involve a human act which commits a man freely to good or 
to evil. Positively, any and every proposal made to our power 
to choose is accepted or rejected by us in a free commitment 
which makes us good or bad men. The will moves all the powers 
of the soul; and since the will is the subject of charity, the do- 
minion of charity, which informs the rest of the supernatural 
life, is inserted into the will which moves the other powers of 
the soul.47 The sons of God are free in some of their free dis- 


16 Cf. Rom., 14.6. Cf. also St. Thomas Aquinas, De Malo, I, 5, Resp.: 
Manifestum est autem quod in habentibus voluntatem, per actum volun- 
tatis quaelibet potentia et habitus in bonum actum reducitur, quia voluntas 
habet pro obiecto universale bonum, sub quo continentur omnia particu- 
laria bona, propter quae operantur potentiae et habitus quaecumque. 


17St. Thomas Aquinas, In IIT Sent., d. 23, q: 3, a. 1, sol. 1. On the 
relation of intellectual to moral virtues (the acquisition, cultivation and 
the good use of knowledge requires the will), see: Contra Gentiles, III, 
26; De Virt. in Comm., a. 7; Sum. Theol., I-II, 57, 1, Resp.; In III Sent., 
d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, q. 1, sed contra; Sum. Theol., I-II, 16, 6, Resp.; 17, 6, 
Resp.; II-III, 166, 1, Resp.; 166, 2, ad 2; 167, 2. Cf. E. Gilson, Wisdom 
and Love in St. Thomas Aquinas, Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 
1951, p. 42, fn. 3; p. 45, fn. 5; p. 49, fn. 8; p. 54, fn. 22. 
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posals of matter, e.g., they are free to choose to build a small 
or a big house. Grace inserts itself into that act. The sons of 
God are free to turn to the good. Grace inserts itself into that 
act. The sons of God are free to prefer eternal life to temporal. 
Grace inserts itself into that act. The sons of God are free in 
their very vision of God. Grace inserts itself into that act. 
Wherever liberty appears, there grace appears; and wherever 
‘e appears, there eternity is either dawning or is at hand. 

A while back it was said that it makes little difference in a 


ors 
8 Fe! 


way, What one does in working out his salvation, provided he 
does it in charity, for charity is salvation. The time has now 
come to clarify that “in a way ”. 

Let us stand the various sorts of men in line: the chemist, the 
mathematician, the philosopher, the grocer, and all the rest. 
Must we think that any one of these men is as well off in his 
occupational nature as any other? The question must be clearly 
understood. This is not the question: is any one any better 
off than another in his occupational nature qua elevated? 
Clearly, any man can be as holy as any other, no matter what 
hey do. The question is rather this: in the order of grace, 
which disposes and elevates nature to the supernatural life, is a 
philosopher’s nature qua philosopher’s nature better than, say, a 
chemist’s? Is the author of the Summa on all fours with the au- 
thor of Principia Mathematica when both are in the order of 
grace, that is, when both are disposed to, or elevated by, grace? 
Is the philosopher qua philosopher better off in his nature’s ex- 
pectancy of grace, yes, even in his nature when elevated by 
grace, than, say a chemist qua chemist in the same situation? 

Notice, first of all, that no one loses his occupational nature 
when disposed to, or when in the order of, charity. Nothing that 
grace assumes is lost—not if we believe in the dogma of the 
Resurrection. Although stamped for death, mortal things do not 
lie forever. It is the mind which the things stamped for death 
touch (mentem morialia tangunt), and the mind takes every- 
thing, including the body, into eternity. All creation is awaiting 
the liberation of the sons of God, and their liberation is not a 
liberation from nature, but a liberation of nature into a state of 
glory, quite as the body of Christ after His Resurrection was 
transformed into glory. Though we shan’t read the Swmma in 
heaven, and still less P. G. Wodehouse, nevertheless neither of 
these works is completely lost in the world of grace here or here- 
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after. ‘ Vanity of vanities and all is vanity,” exiles from the 
kingdom of heaven only nature without grace, not nature with 
grace. With grace nothing in nature is vanity. As Bossuet 
said of Magdalen’s love for Christ: her hair, her kisses, her per- 
fume, every bit of her was in her love (tout y va) for Him. 
Granted all this, our question persists: is a philosopher qua 
philosopher better off when disposed to, or when in, the super- 
natural life than any other man? 

In the sense in which all men are philosophers, no, he isn’t. 
Every one of us has to face reality from a viewpoint which 
transcends or differs from the occupational angle from which 
we usually see it. A chemist, for example, very well knows that 
the elements in Mendeleev’s table, no matter how combined, will 
not quite describe his children, and a mathematician very well 
knows he cannot use his equations to settle the issue of taking 
or not taking a vacation. Transitive action and sensation, the 
le fin fond de la nature as Meyerson calls them,'® these cannot 
be explained by the causalities of atomism, or by the formal 
causality of mathematics. Life is far too complicated to be 
understood by any one formula, nor do men try to understand 
life by one formula, even when they say they do. We all take 
things as they are, either to resign ourselves to them or to rebel 
against them. Should we not ever take things as they are, we 
would fulfill the definition of a schizo—and be locked up. Now, 
to take things as they are, this roughly is to be a philosopher in 
the sense that any man is a philosopher, and in that sense a 
philosopher is no better than a bricklayer: both eye reality 
quietly, competently, knowingly, with all the intellectual equip- 
ment needed by those who live under the same sky. 

The professional philosopher, however—what about him? Is 
he better off in relation to the supernatural life than any other 
man? It seems so if you will allow that his philosophy is of 
the sort which acknowledges that the very heart of reality is the 
act of being which we call esse. 

Let me explain. If we name reality that which exists (to date, 
no one has named it that which does not exist), and if we ask 
why reality exists, our question might be as meaningless as this 
one, why is a hot thing hot? For, it is self-evident that a hot 
thing is hot. Yet, if there be two hot things, then the question, 





18. Meyerson, Identité et réalité, Paris, Alcan, 1908, p. 366. 
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why two, is pertinent, because you cannot explain two hot things 
upon the score that to be a hot thing is to be two of them. Just 
so, you cannot explain why there are two existents upon the score 
that to be an existent is to be two of them, because to be an 
existent is to be an existent; it is not forthwith to be two exist- 
ents. Granted, then, that there are at least two existents, I must 
understand this fact as being due to a cause, and since the cause 
we sought was by hypothesis a cause of existents, it follows that 
the cause we find is an uncaused cause of existents, else it would 
not (having its own existence caused) be a cause of existents. 
What do we mean “found”? We mean, “ found,” as that is 
found which is still sought for even when it is found, as, for ex- 
ample, water is found by blind lions in a desert. We do not 
know what it is we have found when we find the cause of exist- 
ence, but this much we do know: 1°, we have found it; we are 
assured 2°, that whatever it be which we have trapped in the 
sack of our proposition, God exists, it is the content within the 
sack which, if we knew fully, would be the optimum intelligible 
in whose light we could see all the rest. 

It is precisely this attitude of a philosopher, the attitude, 
namely, which he must assume when he has reached that point 
in his research where he can go no farther without Revelation— 
and farther he must go if in knowing the cause of being he does 
not yet fully know what the cause of being is; it is this attitude 
which makes the philosopher qua philosopher especially open to 
grace, and when in grace, enhanced in his nature above all 
others. No other science expects anything above the level of its 
own viewpoint, because there is nothing at the level of its own 
viewpoint which is above the level of its own viewpoint. When 
you have learned that man is a mammalian primate, a feather- 
less biped, or that poison ivy is rhus toxicodendron pubescens, 
or whatever, you have learned all you can in terms of what those 
objects feel like. Further descriptions of them in those terms 
will only be more of the same. So also, when you learn the size, 
shape, and numbers of things you can go no further than their 
size, shape, and number, because there is nothing more in quan- 
tity than quantity. Physical and mathematical descriptions of 
things are the only answers possible to the questions which 
physics and mathematics pose. Indeed, every science short of 
philosophy is closed, walled in, confined, by the very terms in 
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which it asks its questions. Not that this is a bad situation. It 
simply marks the limit of their knowledges. Should a mathe- 
matician with no resources beyond his mathematics wish to 
transcend his field, then, as Einstein suggested with more truth 
than he dreamed, he might have done better by being a plumber. 
A plumber at least knows that his craft has not the last word to 
say, because he bumps into the chance event and the free event. 
He is not confined to the serene uneventfulness of mathematics. 
A philosopher, however, is not so walled in. The term in which 
he speaks of reality is the very term in which each and every 
thing speaks of itself, the term which is its being; more, the term 
is the very term in which God speaks of Himself: 1 am He Who 
is. And even though a philosopher qua philosopher cannot hear 
God speak about Himself, nevertheless, if God does speak about 
Himself, a philosopher is better circumstanced to understand 
God’s language, because it is the very language which a philoso- 
pher himself has always used, the language of act, from the low- 
est actuation of matter by form, through the actuation of form 
by esse, up to the actuation which is not the actuation of any- 
thing, but act itself, unactuating and unactuated: the “Is” 
which is God. Moreover, besides being better circumstanced to 
understand God’s language about God, because God’s language 
is his own, the philosopher is also better able to speak God’s 
language to others. For, although literature is also an instru- 
ment for communicating Revelation, and in the use of this in- 
strument the Fathers excelled, nevertheless, the language whose 
instrument is Aristotelian dialectic, the language of philosophy, 
I mean, is absolutely necessary in order that theology may be- 
come a science which merits the name.!® All this, is seems, may 
be said of a philosopher qua philosopher: his wisdom is better 
than other wisdoms, because his is the wisdom which is all set 
to receive the wisdom of God, Who is Being. No other wisdom 
is in such a situation; all other wisdoms need extra-curricular 
help, either from the philosophy which issues from common 
sense, or from philosophy which is common sense. All this, it 
seems, must be said of a philosopher who philosophizes in the 
way described. 


19 Pope Pius XI, “ Officiorum Omnium ”, Aug. 1, 1922, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, Ann. XIV, Vol. XIV, p. 455: Etenim id quod efficit ut [theologia] 
vim scientiae veri nominis habeat...nihil est aliud quam Philosophia 
Scholastica, duce et magistro Aquinate... 
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Is it possible to philosophize in any other way than the one 
described, i.e., is it possible to philosophize without discerning 
the cause of esse? Apparently it is. If we except Parmenides, 
who discerned the mysterious nature of that status which makes 
all things alike in that they are all existents, but not the equally 
mysterious function of being an existent, which is to differentiate 
all existents, if we except Parmenides, all philosophers have 
spoken in terms of causes. None but Christian philosophers, 
however, have located the cause of esse. The Pre-Socratics 
located the cause of esse in a love and strife of elements. Before 
you smile at this, recall that this identification of a cause with 
love and strife is precisely the identification we make today; 
only, we don’t name the cause “ love and strife” today, nor do 
we allow that attraction and repulsion are causes of esse. Recall 
also that whatever you do name the cause of differentiation, you 
have explained differentiation perfectly, the way the Pre-So- 
craties explained it, if differences are only differences of shape or 
figure. Plato and Aristotle saw that a profounder explanation 
was necessary, because the differences of bodies are profounder 
than sensible differences. The generated and corrupted—these 
differ toto coelo from their antecedents. The son of Coriscus is 
not a different configuration of the atoms of Coriscus, and the 
dead body of either is not the living. To think that Coriscus 
and his son are the same, except in the different configurations 
of the same sort of atoms, is to think that the difference between 
steak and Keats is like the difference in the rearrangement of 
the letters of the two words.”° 

Plato thought that differences came from his Ideas. Platonic 
Ideas, according to Aristotle, can get nothing done—they do 
not have what it takes to be causes. Aristotle himself located 
the cause of all change in the motion of the sun along the in- 
clined circle, i.e., in the ecliptic or zodiac circle.*! 

St. Thomas Aquinas deems that all the above explanations are 
concerned with the right things to be explained. For the Pre- 
Socratics the thing to be explained is this being. For Plato and 
Aristotle the thing to be explained is such a being. All these 
men, thinks St. Thomas, are turning about and exploring the 
correct problem. What keeps them from the full explanation 


20 Aristotle, De Gen. et Corrup., I, 2, 315b 6-318b 16. 
“1 Aristotle, De Gen. et Corrup., II, 10, 336a 32. Vd. Ross, fn. in h.t. 
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to it, he thinks, is that they do not see that we must have a 
cause of being, not merely of this or such a being. Had they 
seen that, they would have found in a cause of being, a cause 
also of this and such being. For, the cause of ens causes the 
causes of individuation and substance to exist, and therefore it 
causes individuality and substance.”* 

Christian philosophers saw that if one is to philosophize with 
complete competence, one must discern that the secret of the 
world is the fact that it exists, and that the key to that secret 
is the demonstration of a cause of existence. Why did they dis- 
cern that secret and the key to it? Because they were told by 
Revelation that God made the world: “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and earth”. Whether or not, then, the world 
existed from eternity, at any rate and from the purely philo- 
sophical point of view, the world holds its status of being an 
existent from a creative cause. Upon this basis, every adumbra- 
tion of this truth, every feeble expression of it, all the riches of 
the Egyptians were taken over by Christian philosophy. But 
in Christian philosophy these spoils are transformed, glorified, 
made new, in a philosophy which the ancients never knew, but 
which I’m sure, they would recognize for their very own. Who 
taught us the principle of causality if not Aristotle? Yet what 
is this principle of causality now if not the principle whose deep- 
est spring is divine love? Aristotle never knew that, but can we 
conceive him denying it now? Can we even conceive that he 
would have denied it had he known the fact of creation? I am 
not here trying to make Aristotle say what he never said, but I 
am suggesting that there is nothing in what he did say which 
prevents a Christian from saying more. 

If Christian philosophy, which discerns esse as the heart of 
reality, and which succeeds in identifying the cause of esse, if 
Christian philosophy owes its existence to Revelation, the ques- 


22St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 44, 2, Resp. For the references 
to Greek sources see, in h.l., S. Thomae de Aquino Ordinis Praedicatorum 
Summa Theologiae, Ottawa, Impensis Studii Generalis O. Pr., 1941, Vol. I, 
p. 280b; or A. C. Pegis, Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, New York, 
Random House, 1944, Vol. I, p. 428 ad calc. Aristotle, Metaph., I, 3-4, 
983b 6-985b 22; Phys., IV, 6, 213a 29; Metaph., II, 5, 1002a 8; De Gen. 


et Corrup., II, 9, 335b 24; Phys., I, 4, 187a 30; Phys., I, 4, 187a 15; De Gen. 
et Corrup., II, 9, 336a 4; Phys., I, 8, 191a 27; Metaph., I, 4, 985a 8; Phys., 


I, 5, 188b 34; Phys., VIII, 1, 250b 24. Cf. also St. Thomas Aquinas, Jn 
Phys., I, lect. 15. 
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es tion now is this: will Christian philosophy continue in existence 
hey without dependence upon the faith which created it? Since the 
_— way being is conserved is the same as the way it is created, it 
the seems not.?8 

e it There is no question here of turning philosophy into theology, 
of arguing from dogmas to natural truths, no question of the 
vith rationality of Christian philosophy. It is rather a question of 
the the rationality of a Christian philosopher. Revelation, accord- 
ores ing to St. Thomas, is not necessary in order to specify philo- 
dis- sophical truth, but it is necessary for the exercise of philosophical 
_by wisdom. Why? Because without Revelation few men, and they 
God only at long last and with the admixture of many an error, can 
orld know natural truths about God. The Vatican Council made this 
Lilo- principle its own.** 

» an We now seem to have most of the identifiable features of a 
bra- Catholic philosophy. Catholic philosophy is in the order of act, 
s of either as a habit or an operation. Between the baby and the 
But adult there is no difference in the order of esse. As fully an 
fied, existent as when he was a baby, an adult is not better off for 
but having been around a longer time. Between the St. Thomas who 
oth chewed up the scrap of paper upon which was written the Angelic 
vha 


Salutation, an operation which his nurse tried to but couldn’t 
eep- prevent (frustra adnitente nutrice), and the St. Thomas who 
h we had finished the Summa, the difference is a perfection of nature, 
t he caused, not by existing, but by a juncture of his nature to its 
| am ends. This juncture St. Thomas made freely; it was not made 
ut I for him, as it is in sub-human natures. Now, the end of human 
hich nature is the good which is knowledge. To this good St. Thomas 

committed himself by human acts into which grace inserted it- 
rt ol self not only so as to make those acts good sicutt oportet, but 


se, if also so as to cause the intelligible contours of those acts, their 
jues- objects, that is (St. Thomas’ knowledge of entitative potency, 
casei for example, of the act which is esse, of the cause of esse, of sub- 
aveems stance whose act is esse, ete., etc.), to exist in an order of being 
Tol. I, which deserves no less a name than this: a new creation. Just 
York, 
L, 34, 23 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 9, 2, Resp. 

Gen. “4St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 1, 1, Resp. Cf. H. Denzinger, 
2 Gen. Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum et Declarationum de Rebus Fidei 
hys., et Morum, ed. Bannwart-Umberg, Friburgi Brisgoviae, B. Herder, 1922, 


s, In n. 1786. Cf. also G. Smith, $.J., “Mr. Adler and the Order of Learning ”, 
N.C.E.A. Bulletin, XXXIX, 1 (August, 1942), pp. 140-162. 
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as bread, wine, water, and oil are now new because they now 
savor of Christ, so also are objects of Christian philosophical 
wisdom new. Just as an act of bravery performed in charity is 
no less bravery but rather bravery more than ever, because more 
itseli—bravery with the newness which the esse caritatis gives 
to it, so the objects of Catholic philosophical wisdom are now 
new with the newness which the esse caritatis gives to them. 
From even the honest intellectual or moral mistakes a man 
makes, as when he thinks his audacity to be bravery, or as when 
he thinks that effects are in their causes under wraps, something 
of nature is salvaged by grace. Why should we think that noth- 
ing of nature is salvaged by grace when a man’s bravery is 
bravery, or when he thinks that effects in esse are due to the 
“Other”? Who is esse? There is this difference, however, be- 
tween the objects of speculative and the objects of moral know]- 
edge. The objects of moral knowledge cannot exist except in 
the order of charity. There zs no act of justice unless it exist in 
charity. The objects of speculative knowledge, however, can 
exist in an act which a sinful decision has initiated, sustained 
even. If one studies philosophy vaingloriously, one’s philosophy 
may be no less true for all that. And yet, if not in charity, 
philosophy seems never to grow or, if in the bud, to wither there. 

In point of fact, Catholic philosophy did not get into existence 
apart from the order of charity. Catholic philosophy got into 
existence by the impact of faith and Revelation upon the human 
mind, by faith seeking an understanding of natural truths in 
order that faith might better understand God the Father. And 
just as Catholic philosophy was a new creation, so should its 
continuance be a continuance of that creation. If a Catholic 
philosopher is to continue to philosophize without the admixture 
in his philosophy of many an error, to philosophize from the 
start and not only at the end of his intellectual life, to philoso- 
phize in a numerous company of many like him, he must keep 
his weather-eye upon the stella rectrix of Catholic theology. 
For, if few men, at long last, and with the admixture of many 
an error can come to the natural truths about God without 
Revelation, it follows that with Revelation, many men, right 
from the start of their intellectual life, and without the admix- 
ture of many an error can better come to the knowledge of natu- 


25 


H. Denzinger, op. cit., n. 1728. 
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ral truths about God than they could come without Revelation. 
This in fact is what men did do. 

If this be the picture of Catholic philosophy, its place in a 
Catholic school seems clear enough. First, it is not a waste of 
time, unless any and every thing is a waste of time. Secondly, 
its pre-eminence over all other natural wisdoms lies in its ob- 
ject, being, which is open in itself and in the knowledge of it to 
God and to the knowledge of Him. Thirdly, it must be exer- 
cised in the order of charity, because only in charity does phi- 
losophy exist as a perfection of a supernatural man and as a 
new creation of philosophy. And, fourthly, just as Good Friday 
magic changed the world of philosophy from being a knowledge 
possessed by few men, at the end of their lives, and with large 
doses of error in it, so the same Good Friday magic can cause 
Catholic philosophy to continue as a knowledge possessed by 
many, from the moment they begin to live the life of the mind, 
and without many an error. 

Here I feel justified in stopping, but perhaps you won’t think 
I am justified. You may be thinking that I have not for a mo- 
ment spoken to the point. The point you may say is this: What 
is the relation of Catholic philosophy to Catholic theology? Or 
this, why, if all that has been said is true, why not drop Catholic 
philosophy and study only Catholic theology? Or this, why 
make Catholic philosophy so all-fired dependent upon Catholic 
theology? Or this, if you do make Catholic philosophy as de- 
pendent upon theology as you do, won’t theologians be moving 
in on us and announcing urbi et orbi what they think philosophy 
is in order that philosophy may be exactly what they think it 
should be if it is to serve their theological purposes? 

There are two dangers: one, that Catholic philosophy be cut 
loose from Catholic theology. It’s too late for me to make 
clearer my opposition to this regression of Catholic philosophy 
from theology. The second danger which is being signalized in 
all those anxious questions is this: the danger of theology 
swamping philosophy. 

The principle which should eliminate this second danger is 
this: though Catholic philosophy exists only in Catholic theol- 
ogy, nevertheless it cannot exist there as theology but only as 
philosophy, a philosophy back from the cleaners, fresh, new, the 
same but renovated. Just as bravery exercised in charity can- 
not exist except in the order of charity, and yet it stays bravery 
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all the same,—bravery plus, so Catholic philosophy, exercised 
in acts of theological wisdom, cannot exist except in theological 
acts of wisdom, and yet it remains philosophical wisdom but 
new withal. A philosopher does not begin by being a profes- 
sional theologian, but a theologian who hopes to be a professional 
theologian will have to begin by being a philosopher, and both 
theologian and philosopher must begin by believing. At the 
level of their faith, a child and an adult without any profane 
knowledge are pretty much in the same boat: neither is a good 
theologian. That is why we must all try to be better theologians 
by understanding not only our faith but also the truths of nature 
which pertain to salvation. Some theologians do this very well, 
some do not. At any rate, no theologian can do this without 
some help from the sciences and particularly from the science of 
philosophy. True, the theologian uses all sciences for his better 
understanding of God the Father, but in order to use them they 
must exist (in charity, of course) according to their own scien- 
tific contours. If a theologian tries to talk about justice without 
knowing economics sufficiently, he talks through his hat, and if 
he talks about ends without knowing that the finis qui and the 
finis cui are inseparable facets of one end, he also talks through 
his hat. Not that his conclusions may not be correct—his faith 
minus science may be enough to make him land on his feet. But 
faith minus science is not enough for him, and still less for the 
rest of us, to land on his feet with the poise which is necessary 
for the opus rationis of a consummate theology. This being so, 
we should resist, it seems, the intrusion into philosophy of the 
theologian whose philosophy is feeble if not false. Hence to drop 
philosophy from the curriculum is sheer disaster for theology. 
And if one says that we may keep it but should teach it in a 
theology class, that depends. If to teach and learn both phi- 
losophy and theology means to teach and learn both from the 
same textbook, the thing can very well be done if the textbook 
is the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. I do not know of any 
other textbook from which it could be done. However, one can- 
not well do both in the same go, even though the doing of either 
will always be in the same go of charity. A Christian philoso- 
pher, who must be a theologian, had better do philosophy; and 


a theologian, who must be a Christian philosopher, had better 


do theology. The principle of the division of labor seems to 
hold here. 
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The issue, however, is rather here. Can anyone but a theo- 
logian teach and learn Catholic philosophy? It seems not. This 
does not mean that a theologian qua believer—and all of us must 
believe in charity, is philosophically well enough equipped to talk 
sense, either in philosophy or theology. Besides faith, theologians 
need horse sense, whose refinement is philosophy, and they need 
other sciences as well. Now, faith will not substitute either for in- 
telligence or for the work of intelligence. True, the opus rationis 
gets into supernature by a free decision, made in charity to do a 
job—like any other work. But, like any other work, it won’t 
get into the order of charity at all if it is not there to get into 
the order of charity. You may decide until you are purple in 
the face to learn something; you won’t learn anything simply 
under the steam of that decision. Nor will you learn anything 
without that decision. The vassalage of all knowledges to the 
kingdom of theology does not mean that they have no rights 
themselves. When, for example, the great St. Augustine tells us 
that effects are in their causes under wraps, or that the truth of 
our knowledge comes from God and not from things, is he re- 
specting the rights of nature and of our knowledge of nature ex- 
cept in his conviction that nature truly causes and that we truly 
know it does? And how many are the theologians who have pro- 
posed a philosophy less acceptable than Augustine’s seminal 
reasons and illumination? If we are to judge the competency or 
some contemporary theologians from their writings, there seem 
to be enough of them kicking around to make one suspect even 
those among them who ought to be above suspicion, and so the 
whole tribe of them might cause, unjustifiably of course, the re- 
sentment which only some of them deserve. Besides, whereas 
a theologian is dead right in claiming primacy for theology, it 
seems that some who make that claim mean by it their right to 
dictate the content of other fields of knowledge. They have no 
such right. Knowledges short of theology dictate their own con- 
tent, and theologians have only the right to listen to and to avail 
themselves of those dictates, if and when they understand them, 
in order to speak better of God the Father. Should a theologian 
deny all this, it is small wonder that he begins to call upon God 
to support his position. Certainly, he cannot call upon any one 
else. 
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Lest the meaning of the statement that only a theologian can 
teach and learn Catholic philosophy be misunderstood, let us 
suppose a disagreement between a theologian and a philosopher, 
and let us ask under what conditions would the one be right and 
the other wrong. Dismiss from your minds the illusion that a 
theologian is a clergyman and a philosopher a layman. States 
of life define neither a theologian nor a philosopher. Being a 
clergyman myself I rather think that we clergymen are more 
often wrong than layfolk, and the irritation which that state- 
ment can cause in me and other clergymen is a pretty good sign 
that the opinion advanced is sound. . . . To recur to our ques- 
tion, if the theologian is a better philosopher than the philoso- 
pher is, the theologian would be right, but only because he is a 
better philosopher. If the philosopher is a better philosopher 
than the theologian is, the philosopher would be right, but be- 
cause, being a better Catholic philosopher, he is ipso facto a 
better theologian. In other words, God forbid that a theologian 
minus philosophy tell a Christian philosopher what to think. 
It does not seem necessary, however, to call upon God to avert 
the catastrophe of a philosopher dictating to a theologian, be- 
cause God seems to have made it impossible that there be a 
Catholic philosopher who is not also a theologian. It seems pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that there be theologians who are not 
particularly good philosophers. Theology transcends philosophy 
by as much as a theologian can be right in spite of his philoso- 
phy. A Catholic philosopher, however, is not right in spite of 
his theology; rather, if right, it is because of his theology. Think 
of the controversies de auziliis and de sacramentorum causali- 
tate. One party to these disputes must be wrong. Yet the 
Church tolerates the theology of both parties. 

To conclude, we must resist, it seems, the theologian who tries 
to dictate what philosophy should be when he knows none, just 
as we must resist the philosopher who tries to tell us that in a 
Christian universe it makes little difference to philosophy 
whether or not it be exercised in the order of faith and charity. 


(Rev.) Grerarp Situ, 8.J. 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESENTATION OF VOLUME, PROGRESS IN PHI- 
LOSOPHY TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR 
CHARLES A. HART 


In recognition of his twenty-five years as Secretary of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association 


Distinguished service, continued through a quarter-century, 
should not be passed over without public acknowledgment. 
Our admiration for devotion to a great cause, for industry, pa- 
tience and perseverance, undaunted by any obstacle, should find 
expression in a fitting testimonial. It was therefore decided in 
council, Doctor Hart, that the Association you have served so 
well should present you with a commemorative volume on the 
happy occasion of your twenty-fifth year as our good and faith- 
ful steward. 

Every achievement which our Association has registered in 
those years is in no small way due to your efficient management. 
Those of us who can remember the earliest efforts are gratified 
that they have been crowned with a success we did not then dare 
to hope for. In a world that turned a deaf ear to the word of 
God our only means of getting an audience was to make our 
voice heard in the forum of philosophy, where no one is barred 
who is able to speak the language of human reason. We were 
confident, too, that we were in the stream of the accumulated 
wisdom of the race. This inheritance we wished first to assim- 
ilate, to enrich, if possible, and to share with others. 

Today we look back: with gratification on the enthusiastic con- 
ventions, on the personal contacts of individual teachers and 
authors, on the impetus given philosophy in our schools and 
public gatherings, on the publications that have issued from all 
this industry, on the increasing notice and respect which out- 
siders have accorded the competence and scholarship exhibited 
in our work; and we are happy to present. to you, Father Hart, 
our collective homage for your great share in the progress we 
have made. We congratulate you on this honored jubilee and 
ask you to accept this grateful tribute from all of us. 


J. A. McWrLuiAMs 
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AN AMERICAN CENTER OF NEW 
SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Response) 


AM deeply appreciative of the high honor which you, my 

colleagues in the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, have conferred upon me through a group of members who 
have contributed for publication to this volume of essays in the 
field of philosophy in commemoration of my twenty-five years 
as Association Secretary. Certainly no such recognition was 
necessary but, since the Executive Council and the membership 
in general session decided upon such notice, it could not have 
been made in a form more appreciated than that which is here in 
evidence. I wish also to thank each of the essayists who have 
written at the invitation of the Association, for the precious time 
they have expended out of their busy lives of teaching, where 
time is certainly their most valued possession. In particular do 
I feel a very deep debt of gratitude to my very good friend of 
many years, Father McWilliams of St. Louis University, who 
so kindly accepted the onerous task of editor, through whose 
many hours of labor on a multitude of details the project has 
become a reality. Throughout the years of the life of the Asso- 
ciation he has been our veritable tower of strength through his 
scholarly papers at our annual meetings, in our quarterly jour- 
nal, NEW SCHOLASTICISM, and in our Philosophical Studies 
monographs, not to mention the many hours he has freely given 
to us in the way of wise advice and direction during his terms 
as Vice-President and President and during his several terms as 
a member of our Executive Council. Through all these years he 
has been our wise councillor and is now our elder statesman, our 
competent guide. 

The evening session of our Annual Meeting has been tradi- 
tionally reserved for the high point of our gatherings, the presen- 
tation of the Presidential Address, wherein we find a kind of 
epitome of our philosophical thinking for our year of endeavor. 
When the Association recently decided to pay honor to a particu- 
lar individual for high excellence in philosophy by way of an 
award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal, as occasion 
warranted, it was generally agreed that no other more fitting 
time could be found for the bestowing of such high recognition 
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than at this same evening session. So our presidents have gen- 
erously and cheerfully agreed to share their alloted session with 
such august company. Obviously the only thing that can be 
said in extenuation of this latest addition to this evening session, 
which is clearly an invasion of the office help, is that it evidently 
is not likely to occur more than once in twenty-five years, if that 
often. Therefore, it may be possibly endured with some degree 
of that equanimity with which philosophers by profession are 
said to be natively endowed. In further defense, I strongly 
suspect that in the last analysis the Association presidents 
immediately past, present, and shortly to come have them- 
selves largely to blame for this preliminary intrusion in this 
evening’s program. That, of course, does not in any way 
lessen my personal appreciation of their known effort in this 
regard. 

To adopt a familiar Biblical text—Old men dream dreams 
which when they were young men were visions of the future. 
This somewhat rearranged text from Holy Writ can then be 
made an excuse for just a few moments of reminiscence and per- 
haps a hint at prognostication. We have come a rather long way 
from that morning nearly thirty years ago, to be exact, January 
5, 1926, when we first met as a small group of fifty teachers of 
philosophy in a corner classroom in Caldwell Hall at Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. C. This group repre- 
sented sixteen colleges and universities and five seminaries which 
constituted our charter institutional members. Only twenty-six 
original members are still with us; seven as life members: 
Monsignor William Dillon of Brooklyn, Father Norbert Hoff of 
Butte, Montana, Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, Bishop William 
P. O’Connor of Madison, Dean Ignatius Smith of Washington, 
Father Joseph Tracy of Boston, and your present Association 
Secretary; nineteen as constituent or associate charter members: 
their Excellencies, Bishops Leo Binz, John Floersh, Peter Ireton, 
George Rehring and Fulton Sheen, the Reverends, Jules Baisnee, 
S.S., retired of Washington, Remy Belleperche, 8.J., of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Joseph Donovan, C.M. of Kenrick Seminary, 
Charles A. Dubray, 8.M., of Marist College in Washington, 
Gerard Esser, 8.V.D., of St. Mary’s Mission, Techny, Illinois, 
Michael MeKeough, O. Praem., of St. Norbert’s College, Lalor 
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McLaughlin of St. Elizabeth’s, Convent Station, New Jersey, 
John Middleton (Rt. Rev.) of New York, John Rolbiecki of 
Catholic University, Bernard Vogt, O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure’s 
New York, one sister, Sister Marie Kathleen of Nazareth Col- 
lege, Michigan, and three laymen, Professor James Haggerty of 
St. Mary’s in California, Dr. Francis E. McMahon of Chicago, 
and Major Hoffman Nickerson, of Oyster Bay, New York. The 
charter institutional members are: Boston College, Cansius Col- 
lege, Catholic University of America, Clark College, College of 
St. Thomas, Fordham University, Georgetown University, 
Georgian Court College, Kenrick Seminary, Lores College, 
Marywood College, Niagara University, Rosary College, St. 
Anthony’s House of Studies, St. Bernard Seminary, St. Francis 
Seminary, St. John University, St. Mary of the Woods College, 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Seton Hill College, Trinity College. 

This response was by way of reply to an invitation that had 
been extended to 206 institutions of higher learning and their 
faculties by the late Monsignors Edward A. Pace and James H. 
Ryan, professors of philosophy at Catholic University of America, 
proposing an organization of scholastic philosophers primarily in 
the United States and Canada for regular philosophical discus- 
sion to be recorded in annual issues of the Association’s PRO- 
CEEDINGS. Also authorized, according to the adopted Consti- 
tution, was the publication of an official quarterly journal, which 
came to be known as the NEW SCHOLASTICISM, for the pub- 
lication of research in philosophy and allied fields, and for any 
other form of publication that should provide a means of ex- 
pression for the research of American scholars as well as for their 
European and South American colleagues who should from time 
to time be invited to join them. As I recall the so-called “ allied 
fields ” mentioned in the Constitution was meant to include par- 
ticularly the field of psychology, even in its empirical aspects. 
This was at the suggestion of Dr. Thomas Vernon Moore, dis- 
tinguished professor of psychology at the Catholic University of 
America, who was present at the opening meeting. Not a few 
at that time viewed such an inclusion within the sacred realms 
of philosophy with some misgivings. 

Perhaps this vaguely felt attitude was part of the reason for a 
later separate American Catholic Psychological Association. In- 
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deed the organization of Catholic philosophers, and of Catholic 
historians a few years earlier, undoubtedly gave the chief im- 
petus for eight similar organizations of Catholic scholars in the 
fields of canon law, the Scriptures, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, theology, the arts, and music, on a national scale, a number 
of which also have publications of some kind. Our high state 
of separate organizations have been the reason for the recently 
projected National Council of Catholic Learned Societies, around 
the more general National Catholic Educational Association for 
the promoting of joint sessions and exchange of published arti- 
cles for republication in areas of common interest. To such a 
Council our Association has given every support. For the rec- 
ord also we may add that our Association has been a member 
for some years of the recently formed World Union of Catholic 
Philosophical Societies. As of April 4, 1955 we have also become 
members of the International Federation of Philosophical So- 
cieties, by action of the Board of Directors of the Federation at 
its meeting at Athens, Greece on that date. 

As for ourselves we believe we may note with a certain justi- 
fiable pride the publication of twenty-eight volumes of our 
PROCEEDINGS and an equal number of volumes of NEW 
SCHOLASTICISM, the latter under the able editorships, first 
of the late Monsignors Pace and Ryan from 1927 to 1935, to be 
followed by the late Dom Augustine Walsh, O.S.B., to 1937, then 
by Rev. Doctor Ignatius Smith, O.P., to 1947, and finally by 
Professor Vincent E. Smith, to the present. Both publications 
provide an excellent cross section of the status of philosophy 
through the past three decades with a general recognition of 
their scholarly character both here and abroad. With our Philo- 
sophical Studies monographs, they are a tribute to a completely 
selfless devotion to a great ideal, a great cooperative enterprise 
that has steadfastly sought ultimate truth for truth’s sake, and 
for the making of that truth known in the greatest transitional 
crises in man’s hisory, when the real struggle is for the mind of 
man as between two completely antithetical philosophies. Never 
does the solid truth of Thomism seem to be a more urgent neces- 
sity for the confused contemporary mind than at this present 
moment. 
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Twenty-five years have made many changes in our Association 
from the original list of less than one hundred members to the 
present enrollment of more than 800 members, of whom 129 are 
institutional members, giving us the institutional support of our 
Catholic universities, colleges and seminaries, without which we 
could not exist. Financially, when the present Secretary took 
over the joint office of both Secretary and Treasurer (which 
continued until 1944) we had about $600.00 in the treasury be- 
tween us and the sheriff. This included all the paid up dues of 
almost a score of life members whose payment of one hundred 
dollars entitled them to all future publications as long as they 
should live. Today our assets are nearly $15,000, carefully in- 
vested in A.T. & T., as a research publication fund for the sub- 
sidizing of research publications, which though valuable to phi- 
losophers might not have a sufficiently wide appeal to attract 
commercial printers. Indeed though philosophy is supposed to 
bake no bread, I have actually heard us referred to as the 
wealthy Catholic Philosophical Association. This has been pos- 
sible by the absence of any salary list other than that paid for 
the services of part time typists in several offices of the Associa- 
tion, where such service is an absolute necessity. However, as 
students of the philosopher Aristotle, we know that a certain 
amount of this world’s goods seems to be definitely required as a 
conditio sine qua non to the end that wisdom’s lovers may more 
comfortably and effectively carry on their high vocation of con- 
templation of ultimate truth. 

But the change of intellectual attitude during these twenty- 
five years of the life of our Association is, of course, the impor- 
tant point. The most striking feature of that change, as I view 
it, is the much more general and thorough going espousal of the 
fundamental philosophy of St. Thomas and the more profound 
appreciation of the truly revolutionary character of his meta- 
physical doctrine, indeed its change in the very character of 
metaphysics itself, as the ultimate rational vision of reality. The 
full significance of what Aquinas actually accomplished in this 
field, with its complete orientation of the whole of ultimate 
philosophy toward the act of to be and its reduction of the limit- 
ing natures of finite beings to the status of potentialities for 
existence, to constitute his central unifying and key doctrine of 
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participation, has never been more thoroughly explored and ap- 
preciated in all its implications. The full understanding of this 
existential approach to reality has made inescapable the clear 
distinction between ultimate philosophy as a habit of wisdom on 
the one hand and the habits of special sciences on the other. At 
the same time it clearly reveals the integrating power of meta- 
physics for a total report of reality, so much the more required 
by the contemporary mind itself as the necessary counterbalance 
for the ever increasing fragmentation of reality which is the re- 
quired price of current advancement in the sciences. Thus is 
the marvelous unity of Thomism seen the more clearly, setting 
it apart from all other historical systems. 

Nowhere in the world are Christian philosophers more united 
around a profound philosophical synthesis than here in America 
in this center of philosophical research which is the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association in this year of 1955. Some 
few years ago I invited all the Catholic centers of graduate study 
of philosophy in the United States and Canada to state for pub- 
lication in successive issues of my column “ From the Secretary’s 
Desk” in our official journal, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, 
the aims and purposes that motivated their work of philosophical 
research. A remarkable unanimity of viewpoint essentially 
Thomistic was clearly evident. The statements of St. Louis and 
Fordham Universities in particular, emphasized Thomistic prin- 
ciples as a criterion for judgment of modern and contemporary 
systems. Thus here in America is being accomplished a fullness 
of response of American Christian philosophers to the invitation 
of Leo XIII in his encyclical Aeterni Patris of nearly eighty years 
ago, such as is seen no where else in the Catholic world. 

This unity in a truly cooperative enterprise seems to me all the 
more noteworthy in that it has apparently taken place while a 
very considerably opposite tendency has been exhibited for the 
most part in European centers especially France and Italy. This 
is evident from a perusal of the reports of the International 
Congresses of Philosophy of recent decades, showing as they do 
a decided lack of interest in Thomistic philosophy abroad. While 
our delegates at the latest International Congress of a recent date 
duly reported that this international gathering of philosophers 
differed notably from its immediate predecessors in that it gen- 
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erally admitted there might be something of value in strictly 
metaphysical speculation certainly Thomistic metaphysics re- 
ceived practically no mention at all, despite the large number of 
European Catholic religious who were present and took active 
part in the program. Husserl and phenomenologism seemed to 
hold the center of the stage. 

This movement towards greater unity around the Thomistic 
synthesis upon the part of our own group in America has found 
little if any friendliness in the American scene, at least among 
the professional American philosophers, despite our efforts to- 
wards rapprochement in this regard. For example, the joint 
session of our Association with the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Division, at Hotel Roosevelt in New York City 
in 1936, made entirely upon our initiative, with the approval of 
our Executive Council, was hardly an encouragement to subse- 
quent repetition along these lines. Many of us will remember 
how at that meeting the simple suggestion of our representative, 
the late Louis J. A. Mercier, for re-examination of the tradi- 
tional dualism of the Infinite and the finite as the foundation of 
so much of our Western culture was answered by the American 
Philosophical Association’s representative, Professor Brand 
Blanshard then of Swarthmore College and now chairman of the 
department of philosophy at Yale University, with a most vitri- 
olic attack upon the Catholic Church and its theology for its sup- 
posed support of contemporary totalitarianism. To say the least, 
by no stretch of imagination could this be even remotely con- 
sidered as germane to the subject of discussion. 

Some recent signs may be considered to be somewhat more 
friendly such as is indicated in the lately formed Metaphysical 
Society of America under the leadership of Professor John Wild 
of Harvard University. A recently published symposium under 
the title “A Return to Realism” under his editorship and includ- 
ing a group of American philosophers, mostly teachers in secular 
universities and colleges has gotten at least as far as what one 
of our members has aptly termed the realism of Aristotle. Just 
recently also the Northwestern Conference of our Association, 
under the active leadership of Fathers John Wright, S.J., and 
Alexander Tourigny, S.J., of Gonzaga University have also been 
able to set up some friendly discussions with the Northwest 
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Philosophical Conference which seem to point to at least a better 
understanding of our respective positions. 

Nor should we fail to say a word concerning the recent opus 
magnum, “ God and Polarity ” by the emeritus professor of Yale, 
Wilmon Henry Sheldon, which might be considered as making 
something of an unconscious amend for the extremely biased 
view of Professor Blanshard who has succeeded him at New 
Haven. In his critical survey of all the modern philosophical 
systems Professor Sheldon says of the Scholastic synthesis as 
represented by St. Thomas: “ There probably never was so much 
hostility as today towards this age old type . . . . though few of 
its critics have understood the system.” For himself he con- 
cludes that “ Thomism, with the earnestness of the religious mo- 
tive and the breath of view furnished by the maturity of the 
speculative Aristotle combined to produce the greatest synthesis 
in history; greatest in ordered articulation, in wealth of detail 
and panoramic vision. . . . Without question it is the fullest 
synthesis as yet offered to thinking man.” (p. 441) Of all the 
other systems of the West that have survived, materialism, mon- 
ist and pluralist idealism, philosophies of becoming or process 
philosophy, even the new existentialism, each of these, says Shel- 
don, is scarcely more than a single thesis. Scholasticism is a 
system. And “Scholasticism today ” says Sheldon “is Thom- 
ism.” (p. 444) It is interesting to note that the writer bases his 
discussion of Thomism entirely on the writings of Maritain and 
Gilson, more particularly Gilson’s “The Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas,” happily good choices if for any reason a selec- 
tion from among modern interpreters of the Saint had to be made 
as the basis for the evaluation. After all, both eminent French 
savants, our first Aquinas medalists are, for all practical pur- 
poses, on the faculty of all of our own Catholic institutions 
through their writings, and that without benefit of salary, an 
evident advantage in these days of increasing costs of higher 
education. 

But if this be a true estimate of the present situation then 
there is all the more reason to emphasize as did our past Presi- 
dent James Collins of St. Louis University in his recent notable 
Suarez Lecture, at Fordham University, on the subject, The Prob- 
lem of a Philosophia Perennis, that Thomism is not a closed im- 
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mutable system incapable of further development and unable to 
profit by a careful study of the ways of viewing the universe. 
For me personally Thomism must be thought of for what it is, 
a vast edifice whose broad framework provides room for all 
philosophical problems, but an intellectual dwelling place which 
is by no means finished as to each room. This is true because 
all ultimate things move into mystery and old problems present 
new faces in an ever changing environment. It is truly a house 
in the building of which many hands have cooperated through 
the ages. 

In a certain way ‘‘shomism might be most entitled to the name 
of ‘ perennial philosophy.’ This would not mean, however, that 
there cannot be any ultimately irreconcilable differences among 
philosophers and that all oppositions are essentially reducible to 
complementary relations,—as some historians of a perennial 
philosophy would like to insist. Such a position cannot be estab- 
lished even between that group of Christian philosophies of the 
Middle Ages, often loosely referred to as “Scholastic Philosophy,” 
much less so between this group and the Non-Scholastic systems. 
In his lecture on this subject to which I have just referred, Doc- 
tor Collins, after rightly rejecting such a view still holds for a 
broader methodological perennial philosophy, “an attitude of 
mind whose purpose will be,” as he says, “ to keep our intellec- 
tual horizon always open and receptive to the experience of men 
and the findings of fellow philosophers of the ages. It also pro- 
vides the means of making one’s metaphysical principles operate 
and grow within the context of the actual process of human in- 
quiry. . . . Instead of standing for some one particular histori- 
cal movement or synthesis of doctrinal systems, it (perennial 
philosophy) can signify an attitude or frame of mind on the 
part of one who has seen for himself the truth of the metaphysi- 
cal doctrine found in St. Thomas. It can signify the attitude of 
openness and the resolve to attend sympathetically to other views 
on the nature of the real. To accept the burden of a perennial 
philosophy means, in this context, to commit oneself to the un- 
ending work of clarifying the precise relationship between a 
metaphysics of being as existent and the other approaches of 
men to the mystery of being. It means a willingness to continue 
growing in one’s insight into the structure of act of being, and 
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to do so precisely with whatever help can be furnished by the 
wider community of philosophers” (Thought, Winter, 1953-54, 
Vol. 28, no. 111, p. 596) . . . Despite the multitudes of systems, 
as our great historian of philosophy, Dr. Gilson, reminds us, 
there is a real unity of philosophical experience in that all 
philosophers are seeking consciously or unconsciously to give an 
answer to the one ultimate question: What is it to be? 

Finally it is salutary to remind ourselves that we are Chris- 
tian philosophers and that our great mentor was a canonized 
saint. Therefore, we should never forget that as truly Christian 
philosophers we cannot deny, but rather glory in, the influence 
of divine revelation upon our rational speculations. While keep- 
ing reason and revelation always distinct, we can never present 
the appearance of having divorced our natural wisdom from its 
roots in supernatural truth. Ours is necessarily a theology rather 
than a philosophy of life. By nothing less of truth than divine 
Wisdom, the Word made Flesh, can we really live for the ful- 
fillment of our supernatural destiny. For most of us, however, 
the one great doorway to that supernatural truth is necessarily 
by way of a sound metaphysical philosophy. To be handmaid 
to the deeper understanding of divine truth is still our sublime 
vocation. May I close with this thought of Father Fernand Van 
Steenberger, expressed in an article in a recent issue of our jour- 
nal, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, “ We must labor to con- 
struct a rejuvenated Thomism. . . . The world needs witnesses 
of truth who are at the same time witnesses of love. For God 
is love and reasoning alone does not win men to truths. St. 
Thomas’ holiness is not an accidental accessory fact in his work 
as a Doctor: one cannot fully be a disciple of the Master if one 
does not make his own the ideal of perfection which animated 
the whole life of the Angelic Doctor.” (Thomism in a Changing 
World, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, Vol. 26, p. 481.) 


Cuarues A. Hart, Association Secretary 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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CREATION AND BEATITUDE IN THE SUMMA 
CONTRA GENTILES OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


HE purpose of this paper is to state in a brief form, for pur- 

poses of discussion, the central and unifying idea of St. 
Thomas’ Summa Contra Gentiles. There is every reason for 
doing so at the present time. In the first place, there exists an 
unresolved controversy among historians both as to the occasion 
of the work and as to its internal doctrinal plan.1_ More than 
this, the SCG contains a notion on the unity and purpose of 
creation that is a historical and doctrinal landmark in Christian 
thought. A further reason suggests itself. Most of us have 
fallen into the habit of quoting the texts of St. Thomas Aquinas 
to our purpose rather than his. It is a fact that we do not al- 
ways pay sufficient attention to the contexts of these texts or to 
the general aim that St. Thomas had in mind in writing his 
major works. Frequently, our interpretations of his writings 
reflect our own interests, preconceptions, and even the framework 
of our own thinking, rather than his. As a result, the personal 
objectives of St. Thomas as a teacher are often lost to us, and 
in the place of the historical St. Thomas we have tended to sub- 
stitute an abstraction called Thomism. In this situation, created 
in part by the needs and pressures of our own times, it is im- 
portant to turn to St. Thomas himself and to see in his writings 
the contexts of his teaching. 

Those who are inclined to think that this conclusion is rather 
extreme might consider the problem of the interpretation of the 
SCG as it exists today. This work is one of St. Thomas’ major 
treatises, it is a classic exposition of his thought, and it even 
happens to be the only swmma that he has completed. But 
historians are not agreed on why St. Thomas wrote the work or 
what precisely is its doctrinal plan and purpose. Admittedly, 
whether St. Thomas did or did not write the SCG at the request 


1I have brought the bibliography of this controversy together in the 
general introduction to my translation of Book One of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles (published under the title On the Truth of the Catholic Faith, 
Book One: God, New York: Hanover House, 1955). What I say here 
depends for many points on that introduction. For the sake of conveni- 


ence, I shall use the abbreviation SCG for Summa Contra Gentiles through- 
out the present paper. 
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of St. Raymond of Penafort is not of crucial importance to the 
interpretation of the work. But the question of St. Thomas’ 
doctrinal plan and purpose is surely a major issue both for the 
understanding of the SCG in itself and for the understanding of 
his thought as a whole. If some historians say that the SCG is 
entirely a work of theology, while others say that it is partly 
philosophy and partly theology, it is at least puzzling to know 
how St. Thomas could have written so ambiguously in composing 
the SCG. 

This conclusion is naturally embarrassing for anyone who un- 
dertakes to propose still one more interpretation of the SCG. 
Nevertheless, I would like to submit to criticism the historical 
and doctrinal accuracy of sayir chat the unifying idea of the 
SCG is the question of the purp »se of creation, which consists, 
as St. Thomas expounds it, in the beatitude of spiritual creatures. 
More specifically, I propose to examine three points: the histori- 
cal purpose of the SCG; its doctrinal unity; the problem of 
“ philosophy ” in the SCG. 


I 


As he indicates in more than one place, in speaking in the SCG 
about divine truth, St. Thomas is speaking as a disciple of the 
doctrina fidei, and he distinguishes this teaching of faith from 
what he calls “human philosophy”. His audience is not a 
Christian one, but a Greco-Arabian philosophical audience? To 
this audience he speaks as a believer with the conviction that 
the Christian revelation contains the purification, the completion 
and the fulfillment of “human philosophy”. Though divine 
truth is twofold, both accessible to the human reason and tran- 
scending it, it was fitting for all truth about God to be taught to 
men by way of revelation. If the rationally accessible truths 
had not been revealed, few men would have come to know God, 
they would have done so only after a long time, and they would 
have been beset by many errors and uncertainties on the way. 
If men were to come to know God, they needed a divine teacher 


2See SCG, I, 2 and 9; II, 4. 


3 This is evident, it seems to me, from the type of argumentation that 
St. Thomas is willing to use. Thus, while fully rejecting it, he is still 
quite willing to argue on the basis of the eternity of the world for the sake 
of his adversaries: SCG, I, 13, {ls 29-30; 43, fls 13-14. 
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to help them where their philosophy failed or faltered, and they 
needed a divine teacher to direct their minds beyond time toward 
the eternity that was their goal. Such a divine teacher mankind 
was given in the Incarnation. Of such a divine teacher St. 
Thomas is the disciple.* 

From the point of view of this conclusion, the SCG is a work 
wholly given to the exposition of divine truth as contained in 
the teaching of faith and as distinguished from human philos- 
ophy. But since some truths about God, though revealed, are 
yet accessible to the human reason, St. Thomas sets out in the 
SCG to examine those truths about God that the reason can 
investigate before turning to those that are above the capacity 
of the reason to investigate. The transition point is at the begin- 
ning of Book Four.® In the first three books the Christian be- 
liever uses the principles of philosophy in order to show to the 
philosophers the nature of God, creation and providence. In 
Book Four, the Christian believer no longer resorts to demonstra- 
tion nor does he aim at conviction. Beginning with Scripture, 
he aims to defend the mysteries of the Christian faith and to do 
so by an appeal to the authority of Scripture.® 

We may therefore say that the whole SCG is a work that 
moves entirely within faith. In the first three books, its purpose 
is to teach, through the ministerial use of the principles of 
philosophy, whatever reason can know about God.? In Book 
Four, its purpose is to teach whatever Scripture contains on the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. In spite of controversies, I 
believe that we may safely come so far in the interpretation of 
the SCG. Though it uses philosophy, it is not a work of philos- 
ophy; it is a work of what St. Thomas has commonly called the 
veritas fidei, or the veritas fidei Christianae or sacra doctrina.® 

The doctrinal organization of this “sacred teaching” within 
the SCG is not difficult to determine in its major outlines, though 


4 SCG, I, 3, 12; 2, 12. 

5 SCG, IV, 1, fs 11-12. 

6 Ibid. 

7See SCG, II, 4, {ls 4, 6. 


8St. Thomas uses the expression veritas fidei or fidet Christianae re- 
peatedly in SCG, I, 1-7. For doctrina fidei, see, for example, SCG, II, 4, 
15. An attentive collection of such names leaves no doubt as to St. 
Thomas’ own view of the nature of the SCG. 
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it is difficult to see in its more specific objectives. In Book One, 
St. Thomas deals with the existence of God and especially with 
the autonomy of God’s knowledge and the independence of His 
will. In Book Two, he deals with the notion of a free creation in 
contrast to certain necessitarian doctrines whose origin is Greek 
and Arabian. The second part of Book Two is devoted especially 
to man and to the unity of soul and body within the unity of 
man’s nature. Book Three examines at length the end of creation 
in general and then, in a classic discussion, the end of spiritual 
creatures, followed by a detailed account of the divine providence. 
Finally, Book Four deals with the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the end of the universe. 

This program is surely a Christian summa, beginning with the 
birth of the universe in the love of God and ending with its 
consummation in that same love. As a Christian summa, how- 
ever, the SCG has certain specific apologetic purposes that arise 
from the character of the audience to which it is addressed. 
This audience is philosophically very literate, it is especially 
well-versed in Aristotle, and it is living under the influence and 
even the shadow of certain classic Greek (and, more specifically, 
Aristotelian) notions on the eternity of the world and its neces- 
sity, on the perpetuity of motion and the indestructibility of the 
heavens, and on the compulsion and limitation that afflict God 
in the presence of such a world. As St. Thomas looks upon 
Greek philosophers and their Arabian heirs, he sees in them not 
only many truths that he gratefully accepts and stresses, but 
also many errors on the nature of God, on the nature and unity 
of creation, and on the unity and destiny of the universe as a 
whole. Now, while these errors are for St. Thomas a witness to 
the need of revelation, they are also essential elements in the 
apologetic purpose that he set himself and in the doctrinal move- 
ment of the whole SCG. 

There was much that the ancient philosophers knew about 
God and the universe. With the exception of the Manichaeans, 
the philosophers knew that the first principle of all reality was 
one. They also knew that the world was an ordered multitude 
rather than a chaos. The Platonists knew that the universe 
originated in the goodness of an ineffable unity, whose descend- 


® SCG, I, 42, Is 21-22. 
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ing intelligibility was forever overcoming an ancient but un- 
surrendering foe, matter. The Aristotelians knew that self- 
thinking thought was the goal and model of the universe, which 
strove within limits that it could not transcend to grasp a passing 
share in divinity and immortality. Whether we follow the 
Platonic cosmogony or the Aristotelian cosmology, the world is 
an orderly place and its order hangs either upon goodness or 
intelligence. Yet both the Platonic world of becoming and the 
Aristotelian world of generation are worlds that man must flee 
in order to achieve his destiny. They are worlds from which 
man must save himself because, though they are both partly 
intelligible, they are also ultimately rooted in some unintelligi- 
bility. Something is forever being lost in Platonic becoming and 
in Aristotelian generation; and even man himself, in so far as he 
is part of this world of becoming and generation, can escape 
from it only by losing part of himself—and perhaps more than 
that—in the process of escaping. 


II 
In the presence of these doctrines, rendered more sophisticated 
by Neoplatonic and Arabian developments, St. Thomas Aquinas 


has posed in a truly dramatic way three basic notions that en- 
tirely transform the Greek view of the universe and of man. 
These notions are, first, the divine liberty and especially the 
divine liberality; second, the unity of the created universe; third, 
its destiny, and especially the unity of its destiny. The philos- 
ophers had known the divine unity, they had known something 
of the divine intelligence, but they «new almost nothing of the 
divine will and the divine love. And yet it is impossible to 
understand either the origin or the government or the destiny 
of the universe without understanding something of the divine 
love. Speaking to the philosophers, therefore, St. Thomas follows 
the line of liberty and of love as it flows forth from God in 
creation, as it sustains and governs the work of its love, gather- 
ing its passing days for a fulfillment beyond time and change. 
The world was born in and from a generous love, and the 
philosophers never knew it; but if they did not know it, the 
reason is that they never understood the true measure of the 
divine perfection. This is the moment of triumph for St. Thomas 
Aquinas the disciple of the Christian revelation. This moment 
St. Thomas sustains and carries through the whole SCG. 
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God is the Pure Act of being. He is independent in being and 
autonomous in operation. If He acts outside Himself, He acts 
to give not to receive. He is therefore not only a God of love, 
but also a God of generosity and liberality. In its whole exist- 
ence and purpose, the universe depends on the pure and simple 
gesture of love on the part of such a God. The universe, includ- 
ing man, exists because God in His generosity wished it to exist. 
Greek and Arabian intellectualism had never known this fact. 
Their intellectualism was grounded in necessity rather than in 
liberty. Against the Greeks and the Arabs, but also for their 
benefit, St. Thomas sets forth a world in which man, seeking the 
ultimate beginning and end of all things, finds both in the divine 
liberty and love. Because God is autonomous, He can create if 
He chooses to. Since He has created, the world hangs on His 
free decision and its finality flows from that same freedom. The 
core of the Thomistic position in the SCG is thus the triumph 
of the divine finality. For, in creating, God was motivated by a 
desire infinitely beyond man’s understanding—the desire to com- 
municate Himself, not so much the desire to have creatures in 
the sense of having possessions, but the desire to give Himself 
and to share His life. Creation, therefore, did not begin in a 
divine necessity or in a necessitated divine goodness; it began 
in a divine generosity understood as a spiritual self-giving. This 
the Greeks and the Arabs never knew, and that is why they never 
knew the purpose of creation. The Greeks had known final 
causes, and even the final cause; but they did not know a final 
cause that was love, nor did they know a universe that was 
called into existence by a generous love for a goal set with equal 
generosity. 

But we must go farther than this. Man posed for the philos- 
ophers at least two stumbling blocks. If we look at the history 
of the Aristotelian tradition on the nature of man, from Aristotle 
himself to Averroes, it is perfectly clear that, apart from theo- 
logical influences, no Aristotelian philosopher has ever held that 
an intellectual substance such as the human soul is joined to the 
body in the unity of one nature. Alexander and Averroes repre- 
sent two different traditions in Aristotelianism, but both are 
agreed on the principle that an intellectual form cannot be joined 
to matter. In other words, man as composed of an individual 
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soul and a body is an impossible enigma for the Aristotelians. 
I have no desire to develop this point at any length in the present 
discussion.‘ What I wish to stress here is the importance of 
the point within the SCG of St. Thomas. For, having shown in 
Book Two that man is truly one being and that in his unity he 
brings together in a unique way the two worlds of matter and 
spirit, St. Thomas goes on to show in Book Three that man is the 
summit of the physical universe. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies exist for generation, and generation exists for man and 
culminates in him. Man is both the summit and goal of the 
physical world. In him the physical world achieves its purpose 
and in his destiny it achieves its own. And since the destiny of 
man is to achieve beatitude; since, furthermore, beatitude is God 
Himself, man can reach beatitude, not by his power, but only if 
God will give it to him as a gift. That is, in fact, what has 
happened. God has created man in order to give him beatitude. 
This is the culminating moment in the destiny of man. But what 
a moment it is! Not only did God create man for an end that 
man cannot reach because it infinitely surpasses the grasp of 
the highest intellectual creature, but God even became man in 
order to be man’s way to beatitude and to show him that the 
attainment of beatitude is possible. 

Nothing illustrates the Thomistic notion of creation more 
strikingly than this conclusion. The Thomistic world is an- 
thropocentric in its nature and destiny in a way that it had 
never been for the Greeks and the Arabs. For this reason, the 
notion of beatitude runs through creation in a way that neither 
the Greeks nor the Arabs had ever known. I hope and think 
that I am not altering or pressing the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the SCG if I say that the beatitude of man is the 
goal and purpose of the creation of the universe in which we 
live. In creating man, God also created the physical world which 
was to be man’s temporal home. The physical world exists for 
man, and in his beatification it achieves its own destiny.!* 


10] have discussed this question in a paper entitled “St. Thomas and 
the Unity of Man” to appear in the volume in honor of the Reverend 
Charles A. Hart now in preparation by the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association. 


11 See SCG, IV, 54, which completes III, 37-53, 148-153. 
12 SCG, III, 21 and IV, 97. 
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In teaching the philosophers this conclusion, St. Thomas was 
both solving their dilemmas and also going far beyond the limits 
of philosophy. His purpose in doing so is a vindication of the 
work of the Christian doctor to which he committed himself at 
the very beginning of the SCG. As a Christian doctor in the 
presence of the philosophers, St. Thomas did not think merely 
that the Christian revelation enabled man to see and to go farther 
than the philosophers had ever done. It did more than this. Or 
rather, in doing this it also enabled man to penetrate with 
greater depth and understanding into the very truths that the 
philosophers could have known about God. In the presence of 
the philosophers, therefore, St. Thomas was re-building philos- 
ophy itself, giving to it a rationality that it had never possessed 
in the hands of the philosophers, a rationality and a spiritual 
perception that were new and revolutionary. To make beatitude 
the goal of creation is to take the old Aristotelian nature, free it 
of its closed and necessary finality, open it to higher goals within 
the kingdom of a living Creator, and transform its finality in 
such a way that it could and did become the language of a 
creature returning to its God. Aristotelian nature imitated 
divine being; Thomistic nature seeks God because it comes from 
God. St. Thomas therefore did more than simply go beyond 
Aristotle or Averroes: he transformed them on the very ground 
on which they were, respectively, the Philosopher and the Corn- 
mentator. 

It is only if we see this transforming work of St. Thomas the 
Christian doctor face to face with Arabian Aristotelianism that 
we can understand the continuity of the SCG as it moves, under 
the light of revelation, from beatitude as it was known im- 
perfectly and haltingly by the philosophers to beatitude as it has 
been revealed to all men in the Incarnation. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the SCG as a whole 
and in its main line of development. St. Thomas situates crea- 
tion between the divine liberty and the beatitude that is its 
destiny. Proceeding freely from God’s love, creation has as its 
unifying goal the beatitude of spiritual creatures. Yet this is a 
goal that can be achieved only if God grants it. Now He has 
done this; indeed, it was because He intended to do this that He 
has created spiritual creatures. The Incarnation is, within its 
historical mission, also the culmination of creation. If it is true 
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are | 
unites creation to the Incarnation; just as it is true that, follow- ratio 
ing the line of development contained in the notion of beatitude, Ac 
St. Thomas leads the philosophers to see the unity of creation exclt 
in man’s search for beatitude. The physical creation is one be- and 
cause it exists for man. And when, in God’s good time, man divin 
achieves beatitude, the physical world itself will come to a halt the ] 
and share in man’s glory. the 
The apologetic purpose of the SCG, therefore, may, without dout 
undue simplification, be reduced to a single issue: the spiritual ophy 
purpose of creation. Though the eternal and perpetual world of at t 
Aristotle was an orderly world, it had no transcendent purpose: doct 
it was simply a world without end, just as it was a world without geni 
beginning. Against this world St. Thomas presents a world that sam 
is contingent, not necessary, a world that has a purpose and a reve 
goal set by God rather than the rigid order that has an end but hist 
not a fulfillment. It is an intelligible world, not because God is own 
a thinking being, but because the divine will acts both freely reve 
and intelligently. It is a world of beatitude, not because men phil 
eke out an imitation of beatitude, but because the whole creation of | 
aims at it—aims at that moment when man turns to God and phil 
creation is fulfilled. his 
III boo 
The modern student of St. Thomas is naturally disconcerted oph 
by the SCG. What disconcerts him is not St. Thomas’ purpose. = 
St. Thomas had every right to be a student of divine wisdom, to wh 
use philosophy rather than to be a philosopher, and to bring a rg 
higher light to bear on such a problem as that of beatitude than se 
philosophy had or could have. No, that a theologian should hel 
surpass the limits of philosophy is not disconcerting. What is he 
disconcerting is the unity of the SCG as a work of sacred teach- _ 
ing. The SCG as a whole, from the level in which it uses demon- = 
stration to the level in which it appeals to Scripture, is a work h 
of sacred teaching. This is what is disconcerting to us. This is : 
such a desperate problem, in fact, that it has been recently held, he 
against reasonably clear statements in St. Thomas, that the first Om 
three books of the SCG are philosophy and that only Book Four (R 
is theology.* This means, in effect, that the first three books 1 
pol 





13 On this point see the remarks of the Leonine editors of the works of 
St. Thomas: “ De Principiis et Compositione Comparatis Summae Theo- 
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are not theology because they use and proceed by means of 
rational demonstration. 

Admittedly, it would have been easier for us if St. Thomas had 
excluded from the doctrina fidei demonstrable truths about God 
and creation. But he does not seem to have done so. The 
divina veritas that he studies and expounds in the SCG under 
the light of revelation includes both those truths about God that 
the reason can know and those that surpass the reason. No 
doubt, one would have to be extraordinarily creative in philos- 
ophy in order to expound it with such depth and originality even 
at the moment of using it as a ministering instrument of the 
doctrina fidet. One would have to be a St. Thomas, in whom the 
genius of his reason lived in order to think but in whom, at the 
same time, thinking was devoted to the intellectual service of 
revealed truth. This is, in point of fact, the Thomas Aquinas of 
history, and even Thomas Aquinas as he himself described his 
own religious dedication. One could not serve the Christian 
revelation in the manner of St. Thomas in the SCG unless a 
philosopher lived in him. This philosopher, however, is a servant 
of a theologian who could not himself serve God unless the 
philosopher in him developed according to the full measure of 
his rationality. If there is so much philosophy in the first three 
books of the SCG, the reason is not that these books are philos- 
ophy; the reason is that this is the sort of theologian St. Thomas 
was, namely, one who used and followed reason with fidelity and 
who dedicated that fidelity to God.* That is why, far from 
minimizing or devaluating philosophy, St. Thomas rather brought 
it to greater heights of rationality. That he did so with the 
help of the Christian revelation, and in its service, is a fact that 
he more than admits in the presence of the philosophers; that 
with the help of the Christian revelation he did, in fact, do so is 
the fact that I should like to stress for myself and my fellow 
Thomists. 


The same St. Thomas who repeatedly insists that grace per- 





logiae et Summae Contra Gentiles,” S. Thomae Aquinatis ... Opera 
Omnia iussu edita Leonis XIII P. M. Tomus Decimus Sextus: Indices 
(Romae, Ex Typographia Polygiotta, 1948, pp. 285-293). 


14For the difference between St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure on this 
point, see A. C. Pegis, “St. Bonaventure, St. Francis and Philosophy” 
(Mediaeval Studies, vol. XV, 1953, pp. 9-13). 
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fects nature has also said that nature is a prelude to grace. 
With complete gratuity, God created man in order to give him 
grace: He created man in order to beatify him, and He created 
the material world in order to give man a temporal home. This 
is an astonishing idea to modern men, perhaps because the physi- 
cal size and age of the physical universe overpower the imagina- 
tion. But this is, unless I'am mistaken, St. Thomas’ idea. It 
is an idea that not only unifies the Christian view of man and 
the world, including the destiny of the world within the destiny 
of man, but also brings to completion the deepest aspirations of 
the philosophy of the ancients. The world is man’s home. In it 
he grows and begins to find the traces of his creator. In it he 
sets out upon the journey to beatitude, and this is the beginning 
of the end of what is temporal in the world. 

And yet, having reached this conclusion, I recognize that I 
have not answered the question implied in the disconcertment of 
the modern student of the SCG. At what point in the exposition 
of beatitude as the end of creation do we reach the maximum 
that reason can demonstrate? When, in Book Three of the SCG, 
St. Thomas proves that the end of man is the vision of God, how 
far do the principles of philosophy justify this conclusion? This 
is a famous question, which here concerns us from the point of 
view of the motives of creation. If beatitude is a divine gift 
that man could neither know nor merit, what is the human role 
in the receiving of it? To this question there is, I think, but 
one answer as far as St. Thomas is concerned. Man cannot ac- 
quire beatitude by his own power: it is an end to which he must 
turn in order to receive it. And, precisely, God endowed man’s 
nature with free choice so that, under God’s help, he might turn 
himself to God. In that turning, the love that created and re- 
deemed man reaches its end, even as man begins his own. This 
moment of turning is the last word of philosophy as such on the 
destiny of man and the universe. It is a last word, however, to 
which St. Thomas the disciple of revelation found many more 
to add from among those that God has spoken for man to hear. 


ANTON C. PEcIS 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 





15 See St. Thomas Aquinas, In B. de Trinitate, II, 3; ed. P. Mandonnet 
(S. Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula Omnia, 5 vols., Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1927, 
vol. III, p. 51). 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE 
1) The Term ‘ Nature’ 


y . ghgewdl as a philosophical notion stems historically from 
the significance given by the ancient Greek thinkers to 
their term physis. The original or basic meaning of this word, 
however, is none too clearly articulated. It is derived from a 
root to which verbal forms meaning both ‘to be’ and ‘to be- 
come’ may be traced. Accordingly, with the abstractive suffix 
sis added to that root, the term physis should denote either the 
being or the becoming of things. Actually, in most instances of 
its use in the Pre-Socratic fragments, it signifies rather clearly 
the being or the intrinsic constitution of something, in the sense 
of what the thing 2s.27_ But it seems also to have been used to 
mean birth or generation.* Though no clear instance of physis 


1E. Boisacq, Dict. Etym. (1938), pp. 1043-1044. Cf. J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy (4th., London: reprint, Black, 1952), p. 363; G. S. Kirk, 
Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge: University Press, 1954), 
p. 228. In Latin, fiert and fut seem to come from this same root; cf. 


Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Etym. (1951), pp. 458-459 (fuam) and pp. 372 & 379 
(facto). 


2Cf. Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (5th ed.), III, 
465a40 ff. (—— in this list the actual fifth century uses have to be dis- 
tinguished from the later ones). G. S. Kirk, op. cit., pp. 228-230 and 395, 


gives a neat survey of the meanings of physis in its various Pre-Socratic 
instances, 


3 This is its obvious meaning (DK tr., Geburt) in Empedocles, Fr. 8.1 
& 4 (DK), when the fragment is taken in its present isolated state— 
“.,.in all things mortal there is no physis of anything, nor any end in 
baneful death, but only mixing and changing around of what has been 
mixed; physis is but a name applied to it by men.” Yet Aristotle, who 
presumably had the whole context of the passage before him, interprets it 
(Metaph. A 4, 1014b 35 ff.) as meaning the ousia (beingness) of physical 
things. Accordingly, Sir David Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1924), I, 296, takes it to mean ‘substantial, permanent 
nature’. However, as the fragment now stands, the contrast with ‘death’ 
seems to mark physis as denoting ‘birth’ or ‘ generation’, and not some- 
thing which would correspond to the static sense of ‘ mixture’. 

Still, the notion of ‘growth’ or ‘development’ can hardly have been 
absent from physis, since this was the sense which the current use of the 
verb @voua either preserved (Ernout-Meillet, op. cit., p. 458) or took on. 
This meaning is taken for granted by Aristotle — “...nature in the sense 
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in the sense of a principle or source of generation is to be found 
among the extant fragments, the comparatively early use of 
genesis * in this meaning, as well as the express testimony of 
Aristotle,> would suggest a parallel usage of physis to denote 
the principle from which generation proceeded. 

In all three senses, however, physis in early Greek philosophy 
could refer only to the visible, tangible world, the mobile uni- 
verse. No supersensible type of being was known to the Pre- 
Socratics; and for them the world was something which, in ap- 
pearance at least, underwent continual change. Accordingly, 
their discussions of the sensible universe were designated by the 
Greek doxographers, in a Peripatetic background, as treatises 
‘On Nature ’. 


2) The Character of Pre-Socratic Thought 


The precise character of the knowledge pursued by the Pre- 
Socratic thinkers is, nevertheless, a subject upon which indi- 
vidual opinions differ widely. 

The earliest historian of their efforts, Aristotle, describes their 
investigations as motivated by the inborn curiosity of man to 
know the causes of the things at which he wonders:—“. . . they 
wondered at the obvious difficulties, then advanced little by 
little and stated the phenomena of the moon and those of the 


of generation is the way to nature”, Ph. II 1,193b12-13. Cf. Metaph., 
loc. cit., 1014b16-17. 


4Cf. Homer, Jl., XIV, 246. A use of physis as synonymous with genesis 
is mentioned by Plato (Lg., X, 892C) and by Aristotle (loc. cit.). The 
point is emphasized by W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek 
Philosophers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), p. 20. 


5 Metaph., loc. cit., 1014b26-35. So Collingwood: “‘ Nature’, for them, 
never meant the world or the things which go to make up the world, but 
always something inhering in these things which made them behave as 
they did.” The Idea of Nature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), p. 44. 

The meaning of physis in Empedocles, Fr. 63 (DK), is not clear. It 
could be interpreted as denoting a principle of generation (DK tr. 
Ursprung); but the similar usage of the word in Parmenides, Fr. 163 
(DK), is against this acceptation of its meaning. In the Oxford trans- 
lation of Aristotle (GA I 18,722b12) it is rendered ‘fashion’. In any case, 
the instances of physis in the extant Pre-Socratic fragments hardly indi- 
cate that “Early Greek philosophy employed the term phisis...only 
in the relative sense of a source, or arché.”, J. A. Weisheipl, ‘The Concept 
of Nature’, The New Scholasticism, XXVIII (1954), 379. 
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sun and of the stars, and about the genesis of the universe.” ® 
The Stagirite meant this in the sense that the earliest studies 
were theoretical or speculative in motive.*. There are, however, 
numerous indications of strong practical interests in the Pre- 
Socratics, such as aid to agriculture and navigation through as- 
tronomical and meteorological knowledge.* In Empedocles the 
practical motivation is expressly stated. It is to control the 
winds and the weather, and master disease, old age, and death.® 

Modern historians are divergent in their interpretation from 
other viewpoints. Burnet, for instance, held that the Pre-Soc- 
ratic investigations had the character, rudimentary though it 
was, of modern experimental science.’® Cornford, in the oppo- 
site extreme, looked upon them as physical transcriptions of re- 
ligious and magical traditions..1 Jaeger maintains that they 
were theological in character, in the sense that they were ori- 
entated towards seeking the permanent or divine basis of things.!? 

However, with the fragmentary data at one’s disposal today, 
one can scarcely do more than view the efforts of the Pre-Soc- 
ratics as pioneer attempts to understand as well as possible the 


6 Metaph., A 2,982b13-17. Oxford tr. 
TIbid., A 1-2. 


8Cf. K. Freeman, The Pre-Socratic Philosophers, A Companion to 
Diels (3rd. ed., Oxford: Blackwell, 1953), p. 51. 


9“You shall learn all the drugs that exist as a defense against illness 
and old age;... You shall check the force of the unwearying winds which 
rush upon the earth with their blasts and lay waste the cultivated fields. 
And again, if you wish, you shall conduct the breezes back again. You 
shall create a seasonable dryness after the dark rain... And you shall 
bring out of Hades a dead man restored to strength.’ Empedocles, Fr. 
111; tr. K. Freeman. 


10“ My aim has been to show that a new thing came into the world 
with the early Ionian teachers—the thing we call science— ...” J. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (ed. cit.), p. v. Burnet claimed (ibid., pp. 10-11; 
363-364) that the original meaning of physis was the ‘stuff’ out of which 
the world was made. 


11 Cornford develops this interpretation at great length in From Religion 
to Philosophy (London: Arnold, 1912) and Principium Sapientiae (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1952). 


12This is the theme of Jaeger’s The Theology of the Early Greek 
Philosophers. Jaeger (ibid., p. v) looks upon the other two views as 
extremes which he is avoiding. 
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visible world, but in global fashion and without any clear dif- 
ferentiation of the various techniques of thought which such a 
task inevitably requires. 


3) Differentiation of the Sciences concerning Nature 


It is with Aristotle that the clear-cut differentiation of such 
sciences begins to appear. In his treatises the study of physis 
or nature is restricted, very definitely, and perhaps somewhat 
arbitrarily, to the investigation of the sensible world.’* It is 
sharply distinguished not only from the practical sciences, but 
also from mathematics, which studies abstractions from sensible 
things.** It is likewise distinguished from the primary philoso- 
phy, which investigates form without matter.15 Accordingly, it 
has a subject which is constituted by addition,!® that is, by the 
addition of the unintelligible matter” to the intelligible prin- 
ciple, the form. 

Under this Aristotelian restriction, ‘nature’, as the subject- 
matter of a special type of knowledge, is accordingly limited to 
sensible things. So it continues to be understood down to the 
present time,'® even though in other applications the word ‘ na- 
ture ’ may be used according to the different significations which 


13 Metaph. E 1,1025b18-1026a19; K 3,1061b6-7; 7,1064a10-b3. Cf. Ph. 
IT, 1-2,192b8 ff. At P A I 1,640a1-6, with the stress on the role of final 
cause in natural science, nature is compared to an art which produces, 
say a man. But even here there is no question of giving natural science 
the practical function of a means by which man would control nature. 


14Cf. Ph. II 2,193b22-35; Metaph. K 3,1061a28-b3); De An. III 7,431b 
12-16. 


15 Ph. I 9,192a34-36; II 2,194b14-15. 


16 Cael. IIL 1,299a15-17; cf. M.-D. Philippe, ‘Abstraction, Addition, 
Séparation dans la Philosophie d’Aristote’, Revue Thomiste, XLVIII 
(1948), 468. 


17 Matter is in itself unknowable, Metaph. Z 10,1036a8-9. Form, on 
the other hand, is the principle of knowability, ibid., 1035a7-9; De An., 
IIL 6,430b28. 


18E.g.: “Nature is that which we observe in perception through the 
senses.” A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature (Cambridge: reprint, 
University Press, 1926), p. 3. Similarly: “A modern European, if he were 
asked the same question ‘What is nature?’ would be likelier to... 
answer it by embarking on a descriptive account of the natural world, or 
natural history.” R. G. Collingwood, op. cit., p. 43. 
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the Greek etymology allows. One still sees without difficulty, for 
instance, the bearing of Plato’s statement that the supersensible 
Ideas are in nature; ?® and one still refers to the nature of God 
or of the angels. 

Being theoretical in motive, natural science in the Aristotelian 
acceptation is not directed towards meeting the practical utilities 
of life. In actual fact, the huge mass of observational detail 
collected in the Aristotelian works on the animals, and on the 
cosmic and psychic phenomena, shows no orientation towards 
controlling nature, but only towards understanding it and so 
gratifying man’s inborn desire to know. 

Likewise, there is in Aristotle very little sign of a further 
and satisfactory differentiation of the natural knowledge itself 
into the various procedures that are required for an adequate 
study of sensible things. True, the more general topics are 
treated separately in the eight books of the Physics,?° and a 
sufficiently independent status for sciences like astronomy *! is 
clearly recognized. But such sciences as astronomy, optics, 
mechanics and harmonies, are definitely regarded by the Stagi- 
rite as mathematical sciences, even though, because they investi- 


gate the mathematical properties of certain physical things, they 
may be called the ‘more physical’ of the mathematical sci- 
ences.2*. In these cases, the same subject-matter is investigated 
by both the physicist and the mathematical scientist. The 
physicist gives a factual account, he is concerned with the én, 
the quia, of the natural phenomena; while the mathematical 


19Prm. 132D. Aristotle, of course, acknowledges the wider sense (‘by 
extension’) in which ‘nature’ means any ousia, that is, any being, in 
general — Metaph. A 4,1015a11-13. 


20T.e., motion, the infinite, chance, place time, continuum, etc. 
21E.g., Metaph. A 8,1073b3-5. 


22“. .the more physical branches of mathematics, such optics, har- 
monics, and astronomy. ... While geometry investigates physical lines 
but not qua physical, optics investigates mathematical lines, but qua 
physical, not qua mathematical.” Ph. IL 2,194a7-12; Oxford tr. Cf.: 
“...optical problems are subordinated to geometry, mechanical problems 
to stereometry, harmonic problems to arithmetic, the data of observation 
to astronomy. (Some of these sciences bear almost the same name; eg. 
mathematical and nautical astronomy, mathematical and accoustical har- 
monics.)” APo. I 13,78b37-79a2; Oxford tr. Also Cael. II 14,297a2-4; 
P A 1 1639b7-8; Metaph. A 8,989b32-33; E 1,1026a26; M 3,1078a2-17. 
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scientist finds the immediate and proper ** cause, the dor, the 
propter quid, of those phenomena. For instance, ‘ nautical as- 
tronomy ’, that is, an astronomy whose means of demonstration 
is what directly appears to the senses, is concerned, reports 
Aristotle, with only a factual explanation; mathematical as- 
tronomy, on the other hand, attains the immediate and proper 
cause of the phenomena. ‘ Accoustical harmonies’, similarly, 
gives the factual account of tones, but ‘ mathematical harmonics’ 
investigates their proximate and proper cause.”* 

The factual account of the phenomena in all these spheres, 
then, pertains to the physicist. The immediate and proper cause, 


23 Cf. APo. I 13,78a22ff., for the distinction between quia (érr) and 
propter quid (&ér.) knowledge. The latter type must be through the 
immediate (a25) and proper (i.e., not merely through one fact immediately 
implying another, a26-28) cause. A remote cause, and a necessitating reason 
which is not a cause, come under the quia knowledge (ibid., a29-b31). A 
‘factual account’ in the sense of quia knowledge means, accordingly, 
much more than a mere statement of fact. It gives a reason for the data, 
but not the immediate and proper cause. 

As there are no satisfactory English equivalents for the Aristotelian 
ért and Sore knowledge, the more familiar and standard Scholastic terms 
quia and propter quid seem to provide the only convenient way of 
referring to these two types of knowledge in a present-day treatment. 


24“ Here it is the business of the empirical observers to know the fact, 
of the mathematicians to know the reasoned fact; for the latter are in 
possession of the demonstrations giving the causes, and are often ignorant 
of the fact; just as we have often a clear insight into a universal, but 
through lack of observation are ignorant of some of its particular instances. 
...Here knowledge of the fact is within the province of the natural 
philosopher, knowledge of the reasoned fact within that of the optician, ...” 
APo. I 13, 79a2-12; Oxford tr. (‘reasoned fact’ translates S:0rc). Cif. 
texts supra, n. 22. On the notions of ‘observational astronomy’ and 
‘accoustical harmonics’, cf. Sir Thomas Heath, Mathematics in Ans- 
totle (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 59-60. Like any physical 
science, ‘nautical astronomy’ is of course for Aristotle a theoretical 
science. The practical knowledge which makes use of it is the art of 
the pilot. 

As the study of the Analytics is presupposed in the ‘hearers’ of any 
science concerning reality, it cam use as examples only the physical 
sciences popularly recognized and so already known to the ‘hearers’. 
Hence the Aristotelian Physics would hardly be brought into comparison 
with the mathematical sciences here. 
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on the other hand, is discovered by the mathematical scientist. 
The physicist in these cases, reports the Stagirite, does not treat 
his data mathematically. That task is left for the mathemati- 
cian; and in treating the data mathematically, the mathematician 
gives a fully scientific,?® that is, a propter quid, understanding 
of them. Such is the doctrine of the Posterior Analytics; and 
the Analytics furnishes a knowledge that is presupposed in the 
‘hearer’ of any science concerning reality.*® 

Does this mean, then, that the Aristotelian physicist as such 
has no propter quid knowledge of sensible things? 

The Stagirite can hardly be implying this. He does not pre- 
sume in the ‘ hearers’ of the Analytics an understanding of his 
own Physics. Yet he teaches in the Analytics?" that the fully 
scientific knowledge is knowledge through the immediate and 
proper cause, while elsewhere *® he maintains that if only sensi- 
ble things existed the Aristotelian physics would be the highest 
possible science.*® He ranks his own physics higher as a science 
than mathematics. So, comparing physics with astronomy, he 
writes: “It seems absurd that the physicist should be supposed 
to know the nature of sun or moon, but not to know any of their 
essential attributes, . . .” *® 

As a matter fact, Aristotle in the Physics *° expressly claims 


25“ Of all figures the most scientific is the first. Thus, it is the vehicle 
of the demonstrations of all the mathematical sciences, such as arithmetic, 
geometry, and optics, and practically of all sciences that investigate causes; 
for the syllogism of the reasoned fact is either exclusively or generally 
speaking and in most cases in this figure—a second proof that this figure 
is the most scientific; for grasp of a reasoned conclusion is the primary 
condition of knowledge.” APo. I 14,79a17-24; Oxford tr. (‘ Causes’, 
‘reasoned fact’ and ‘reasoned conclusion’ in this passage all translate the 
same Greek term 8071). 

°6 Metaph. T 3,1005b2-5. 

27 Cf. supra, n. 25. 

*8“ There must, then, be three theoretical philosophies, mathematics, 
physics, and what we may call theology,... We answer that if there is 
no substance other than those which are formed by nature, natural science 
will be the first science; ...” Metaph. E 1, 1026a18-29; Oxford tr. (‘Physics’ 


at al9 and ‘natural science’ at a29 translate the same Greek term). 
Cf. K 7,1064b1-11. 


*9 Ph. II 2,193b26-28; Oxford tr. 


30“ Knowledge is the object of our inquiry, and men do not think they 
know a thing till they have grasped the ‘why’ of it (which is to grasp 
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to be establishing the primary causes and principles of natural 
things. These are causes in the full sense of the term, and so are 
properly causes. They are likewise the causes by which sensible 
things primarily are, that is, the causes which immediately make 
a thing corporeal. They are therefore the immediate and proper 
causes of natural things, and so give propter quid knowledge of 
the sensible world. 

These intrinsic causes are the form and the matter in the 
genus of substance. They are reached by a reasoning process 
which commences from observed accidental change. An analysis 
of this shows that change as such implies a subject which loses 
one form and acquires another in place of the one lost. There- 
fore in change of substance there must be a subject which loses 
one substantial form and takes on another.*! Since the sub- 
stantial form is the absolutely basic form in the thing, the un- 
derlying matter of substantial change cannot in itself have any 
form at all; ** it is of itself entirely formless, it has none of the 
characteristics by which a thing is defined,®* and so is com- 
pletely unknowable in itself.*4 

These two causes, matter and form in the order of substance, 
are ‘nature’ for Aristotle. The beings constituted by them are 
natural beings.*° The two causes are established, not on the 
fairly extensive findings of the observational or mathematical 


its primary cause). So clearly we too must do this as regards both coming 
to be and passing away and every kind of physical change, in order that, 
knowing their principles, we may try to refer to these principles each of 
our problems.” Ph. IJ 3,194b17-23; Oxford tr., ‘primary’ being under- 
stood (cf. ibid. n. 3) as ‘proximate’; cf. also Ross note in Aristotle’s 
Physics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), p. 512. 

These causes or principles had already been located in the genus of 
substance (ousia): “ Plainly, then, if there are causes and principles which 
constitute natural objects and from which they primarily are or have 
come to be—have come to be, I mean, what each is said to be in its essen- 
tial nature, not what each is in respect to a concomitant attribute—plainly, 
I say, everything comes to be from both subject and form.” Ph. I 
7,190b17-20; Oxford tr., except ‘ cause’ for ‘ conditions’. 


31 Ph, I 7,189b30-191a22. 

82 Tbid., 191a8-12. 

33 Metaph. Z 3,1029a20-25. Cf. T 5,1010a25. 
384 Metaph. Z 10,1036a8-9. 

35 Ph, II 1,192b8-34. 
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sciences known to the Stagirite, but upon the directly experi- 
enced change in the sensible world. 

In the light of these physical principles, matter and form, 
Aristotle in the Physics undertook to explain the change of one 
body into another, as well as local motion, chance, and general 
problems regarding place, time, the infinite and the continuum. 
But how far is knowledge based on these principles meant by 
Aristotle to extend? Does it attain particular natures? It ap- 
plies, affirms the Stagirite, not only to generation and corrup- 
tion, but also to every kind of physical change. To its principles 
every one of the natural problems, in the line of proximate and 
proper cause, is reduced.*® 

Does this mean, then, that not only in the general questions 
of the Physics, but also in the detail of the particular phenomena, 
the method of solving everything in terms of matter and form 
is to be followed? According to the carefully worked out intro- 
duction to the De Partibus Animalium, this seems to be just 
what Aristotle means. In studying each group of animals, he 
says, one is to proceed from the form in each case. It is as 


though one had an insight into the form of the species in ques- 
tion, in the way one knows the blue-print of a house.3* In this 
way the Aristotelian physicist is to explain all the works of na- 
ture.*8 He is to proceed in exactly the same fashion as in giv- 
ing the description of a couch.®® 


36 Ph. II 3,194b17-23. Text supra, n. 30. 


87 Cf.: “ The best course appears to be that we should follow the method 
already mentioned, and begin with the phenomena presented by each 
group of animals, and, when this is done, proceed afterwards to state the 
cause of those phenomena, and to deal with their evolution. For elsewhere, 
as for instance in house building, this is the true sequence. The plan of 
the house, or the house, has this and that form; and because it has this 
and that form, therefore is its construction carried out in this or that 
manner.” PA I 1,640a13-18; Oxford tr. Cf. Ph. II 7,198b8-9. 


38“ Thus we should say, because man is an animal with such and such 
characters, therefore is the process of his development necessarily such as 
it is; and therefore is it accomplished in such and such an order, this part 
being formed first, that next, and so on in succession; and after a like 
fashion should we explain the evolution of all other works of nature.” 
P AI 1,640b1-4; Oxford tr. 


39P A I 1,641al7. 
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Such is in actual fact the way in which the Stagirite proceeds 
when treating of the heavenly bodies. The circular motion of 
these bodies, considered established by ages of observation, gives 
him such an insight into their form that it reveals a fifth nature, 
different from the natures of the four sublunar elements, a nature 
which is primary and eternal, ungenerable and incorruptible, 
unalterable and neither light nor heavy, and which is the inex- 
haustible source of motion for the continual changes in the ter- 
restrial world.*° The Aristotelian physicist really knows the 
nature of the sun and moon.*! It is in fact from the principles 
established in the Physics that the more particular treatments in 
De Caelo and De Generatione et Corruptione try to proceed.** 

These considerations point to the conclusion that Aristotle 
meant the detailed problems of nature to be treated by the 
physicist in the light of the principles of matter and form, giv- 
ing propter quid knowledge. At the same time, the Stagirite 
readily admits descriptive natural sciences which provide merely 
quia knowledge, such as nautical astronomy and accoustical 
harmonics. These collect physical data about which the cor- 
responding mathematical sciences will give propter quid knowl- 
edge. 

To sum up, Aristotle admits two kinds of propter quid know)- 
edge of sensible things. There are, first, the science of the 
physicist which explains bodies and motion in the light of their 
substantial principles, and secondly, the mathematical sciences 
which account for them in the light of their quantitative prin- 
ciples. Thirdly, there are descriptive sciences which give only 
quia knowledge. All three types, however, are purely specula- 
tive, and are not orientated towards controlling nature or ad- 
ministering to the material welfare of mankind. On the other 
hand, since Aristotelian metaphysics treats of form without 
matter, there can hardly be any question of an Aristotelian 
metaphysical knowledge of nature. 


40 Cael. I 2-4,269a2-271a33; Ph. VIII 10,267a21-b25; cf. G C II 9-10, 
336a13-337233. The Aristotelian form of its nature always ‘energizes’, 
unless something external prevents it; cf. Ph. VIII 4,254b7-255b24; Metaph. 
® 8,1050b28-30. 


41 Cf. supra, n. 28. 
42 Cf. Cael. I 1-2,268al-b16; G C II 1,329a24-32. Cf. St. Thomas’ (Jn De 


Sensu et Sensato, lect. 1) account of the Aristotelian procedure in the 
treatises which follow doctrinally upon De Anima. 
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II 
4) The Middle Ages 


In the middle ages, the basic Aristotelian procedure of ex- 
plaining nature through the principles of matter and form re- 
mained intrinsically unchanged. It was of course considerably 
modified by outside influences, such as theological and meta- 
physical doctrines which excluded in fact the eternity of the 
sensible world and deepened the notion of time. Moreover, the 
mediaeval conceptions did not preclude a metaphysical knowl- 
edge of nature. For the Scholastics, metaphysics was not re- 
stricted to form without matter, as it was for Aristotle. Rather, 
it was made in various ways to bear directly on every type of 
being, expressly including material things.4* Hence for the 
mediaevals there can be a metaphysical knowledge of motion and 
matter. This opens the view to a knowledge of natural things 
not only from the standpoints of their substantial and quantita- 
tive principles, but also from the principles of their being. 

Regarding the scope of natural philosophy, however, the fre- 
quent observations of St. Thomas Aquinas that the essential 


differences of things are impervious to human cognition *® place 
the Aristotelian science of nature under drastic limitations. 


43E g.: ...sive numquam sint in materia, sicut Deus et angelus, sive in 
quibusdam sint in materia et in quibusdam non, ut substantia, qualitas, 
ens, potentia, actus, unum et multa, et huiusmodi...St. Thomas Aquinas, 
In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1c; ed. P. Wyser, p. 2633-35. Et secundum istam 
prioritatem naturalem est quod quid est et per se objectum intel!ectus, et 
per se ut sic consideratur a Metaphysico, et exprimitur per definitionem;... 
John Duns Scotus, Op. Oz., II, 3, 1, 7; ed. Quaracchi, II, 229 (no. 235a). 
In general, the mediaeval Scholastics understood as the subject of meta- 
physics the ‘common being’ which extended to all things, both material 
and immaterial. 


44... secundum quod participant communem rationem entis, et sic etiam 
pertinent ad eius considerationem materia et motus. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4, ad 6m; ed. Wyser, p. 51.20-21. 


45In rebus enim sensiblibus eciam ipse differentie essentiales ignote sunt ; 
unde significantur per differentias accidentales que ex essentialibus oriuntur 
sicut causa significatur per effectum, sicut bipes ponitur differentia hominis. 
De Ente et Essentia, c. V (ed. M-D. Roland-Gosselin, Paris: reprint, 
Vrin, 1948), p. 406-10. Cf. J. Le Rohellec, ‘Utrum, juxta Sancti Thomae 
Doctrinam, Essentiae Rerum Sensiblium statim in Simplici Apprehensione 
Percipiantur ’, Xenia Thomistica (Rome, 1925), I, 285-302. 
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They indicate that although the nature of sensible things as 
bodies is immediately known to the human intellect, and in fact 
is the first object of human cognition,*® nevertheless the particu- 
lar natures of sensible things are in themselves not knowable to 
men. Even the substantial differences ‘ rational’ and ‘ sensible’ 
are known only through the accidents which manifest them.‘ 
Yet it is these differences which express the formal aspect of 
things. In fact, according to Aristotle,*® it is the ultimate dif- 
ference which, absolutely speaking, makes the thing what it is, 
and so constitutes the form. 

In this background St. Thomas Aquinas can observe that the 
forms of sensible things are in themselves unknown.*® But the 


46 Ad hoc autem quod de aliqua re sciamus ‘quid est’, oportet quod 
intellectus noster feratur in ipsius rei quidditatem vel essentiam... Et 
sic immediate potest intellectus concipere quidditatem rei sensiblilis, ... 
In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 3c; ed. Wyser, p. 67.3-10. Et similiter intellectus 
humanus non statim in prima apprehensione capit perfectam rei cogni- 
tionem; sed primo apprehendit aliquid de ipsa, puta quidditatem ipsius 
rei, quae est primum et proprium obiectum intellectus; et deinde intel- 
ligit proprietates et accidentia et habitudines circumstantes rei essentiam. 
Et secundum hoc, necesse habet unum apprehensum alii componere et 
dividere; et ex una compositione et divisione ad aliam procedere, quod 
est rationcinari. ST, 1,85,5¢ (ed. Leonine) ...scilicet natura materialis rei. 
Et ideo id quod primo cognoscitur ab intellectu humano, est huiusmodi 
obiectum; ...S7', I, 87, 3c (ed. Leonine). 


47...secundum Philosophum in VIII Metaph., quia substantiales rerum 
differentiae sunt nobis ignotae, loco earum interdum definientes acciden- 
talibus utuntur, secundum quod ipsa designant vel notificant essentiam, ut 
proprii effectus notificant causam: unde sensibile, secundum quod est dif- 
ferentia constitutiva animalis, non sumitur a sensu prout nominat poten- 
tiam, sed prout nominat ipsam animae essentiam, a qua talis potentia 
fluit; et similiter est de ratione, vel de eo quod est habens mentem. De 
Ver., X, 1, ad 6m; ed. Mandonnet (1925), I, 258b. 


48 Aristotle, Metaph. Z 12,1048a19-26. 


49. . formae substantiales per se ipsas sunt ignotae; sed innotescunt 
nobis per accidentia propria. Frequenter enim differentiae substantiales 
ab accidentibus sumuntur loco formarum substantialium, quae per hujus- 
modi accidentia innotescunt; sicut bipes et gressibile et hujusmodi; et sic 
etiam sensibile et rationabile ponuntur differentiae substantiales. De Spir. 
Creat., a. 11, ad 3m; ed. Mandonnet (1925), III, 89a. Quia tamen formae 
substantiales, quae secundum se sunt nobis ignotae, innotescunt per acci- 
dentia; nihil prohibet interdum accidentia loco differentiarum substan- 
tialum poni. ST. I, 77, 1 ad 7m (ed. Leonine). Sed quia formae essen- 
tiales non sunt nobis per se notae, oportet quod manifestentur per aliqua 
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Aristotelian procedure in natural science required that the form 
be the principle of knowledge. Now the form appears unknown 
in itself. Rather, as St. Thomas observes in noting Aristotle’s 
actual procedure of giving only accidents for the particular dif- 
ferences, as ‘ two-footed ’ for the specific difference of man, it is 
through the accidents that one must arrive at the particular sub- 
stantial forms.°° Yet, St. Thomas says, men are ignorant of 


accidentia quae sunt signa illius formae, ut patet in VIII Metaphys. Non 
autem oportet accipere accidentia propria illius speciei, quia talia oportet 
per definitionem speciei demonstrari; sed oportet notificari formam speciei 
per aliqua accidentia communiora; et secundum hoc differentiae assumptae 
dicuntur quidem substantiales, in quantum inducuntur ad declarandum 
formam essentialem, sunt autem communiores specie, in quantum assu- 
muntur ex aliquibus signis, quae consequuntur superiora genera. In II 
Anal. Post., lect. 13, no. 7 (ed. Leonine). 


50... differentiae essentiales, quae ignotae et innominatae sunt, secundum 
Philosophum in VII Metaph., text 35, etc., designantur differentiis acci- 
dentalibus, quae ex essentialibus causantur, sicut causa designatur per 
suum effectum; sicut callidum et frigidum assignantur differentiae ignis et 
aquae. In II Sent., d3,q.1,a6, Solut.; ed. Mandonnet, IT, 104. ...dif- 
ferentiae essentiales ex accidentibus nominantur. In III Sent., d.26, q.1,a.1, 
ad 38m; ed. Moos (1933), III, 814. Dicendum est ergo quod, sicut habetur 
ex VIII Metaphys., differentiae substantiales, quia sunt ignotae, per dif- 
ferentias accidentales manifestantur: et ideo multitoties utimur differen- 
tiis accidentalibus loco substantialium. Jn I de Gen. et Corr., lect. 8, no. 5 
(ed. Leonine). Sed quia principia essentialia rerum sunt nobis ignota, 
ideo oportet quod utamur differentiis accidentalibus in designatione essen- 
tialium: bipes enim non est essentiale, sed ponitur in designatione essen- 
tialis. Et per eas, scilicet per differentias accidentales, devenimus in 
cognitionem essentialium. Jn I de An., lect. 1, no. 15 (ed. Pirotta). 
Sed quia differentiae essentiales sunt nobis ignotae, quandoque utimur ac- 
cidentibus vel effectibus loco earum, ut VIII Metaph. (7, comm. 10) 
dicitur; et secundum hoc nominamus rem; et sic illud quod loco differ- 
entiae essentialis sumitur, est a quo imponitur nomen ex parte imponentis, 
sicut lapis imponitur ab effectu, qui est laedere pedem; et hoc non oportet 
esse principaliter significatum per nomen, se illud loco cujus hoc ponitur. 
De Ver., IV, 1, ad 8m; ed. Mandonnet (1925), I, 103b. Aliquando enim 
necessitas cogit, ut utamur, loco per se differentiarum, differentiis per 
accidens, inquantum sunt signa quaedam differentiarum essentialium nobis 
ignotarum. In VII Metaph., lect. 12, (ed. Cathala) no. 1552. ...quia 
essentiales rerum differentiae sunt ignotae frequenter et innominatae, 
oportet interdum uti accidentalibus differentiis ad substantiales differentias 
designandas, sicut docet Philosophus (in VIII Metaph. com. 10); ... 
De Pot., IX, 2, ad 5m; ed. Mandonnet (1925), II, 303b. Sicut etiam in 
genere substantiae frequenter accipiuntur differentiae accidentales loco 
substantialium inquantum per eas designantur principia essentialia. ST, 
I-IT, 49, 2, ad 3m (ed. Leonine). 
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most properties of sensible things; and even of those properties 
which are known through sense cognition, the reason (ratio) can 
often be only imperfectly known.5! 

In this light, the procedure of the Aristotelian physicist ap- 
pears restricted to a generic knowledge of sensible things as 
bodies. It cannot attain specific knowledge of the particular 
bodies in the sensible world. It exhibits the nature of fire, for 
instance, as a body which is simple, warm and dry.®?. The spe- 
cific nature of fire, accordingly, escapes it completely. It has 
only accidents to go by; and if those accidents are imperfectly 
known, it can completely miss the specific nature in question as 
it did in the case of fire. 


51 Rerum enim sensibilium plurimas proprietates ignoramus, earumque 
proprietatum quas sensu apprehendimus rationem perfecte in pluribus 
invenire non possumus. CG, 1, 3; ed. Leonine, XIII, 8b22-26. 


52 Dicendum quod, quia substantiales differentiae non sunt nobis notae, 
vel etiam nominatae non sunt, oportet interdum uti differentiis acciden- 
talibus loco substantialium, puta si quis diceret: ignis est corpus simplez, 
calidum et siccum: accidentia enim propria sunt effectus formarum sub- 
stantialium, et manifestant eas. ST’, I, 29, 1, ad 3m (ed. Leonine). 

Where St. Thomas says “Quandoque enim proprietates et accidentia 
rei, quae sensu demonstrantur, sufficienter exprimunt naturam rei” (Jn 
Boeth. de Trin., VI, 2c; ed. Wyser, p. 63.21-22), he is referring to “ omnes 
res naturales” (ibid., line 24), in so far as natural things are determined 
to the condition of sensible matter, and so require: that natural knowledge 
terminate in things which are “concreta cum materia sensibili et motu, et 
secundum esse et secundum considerationem.” (ibid., lines 28-30). This 
does not imply that the sensible properties and accidents express more 
than a generic knowledge of corporeal natures as bound to sensible matter, 
and accordingly does not conflict with the numerous assertions of St. Thomas 
about man’s ignorance of the substantial differences of things. The full 
text is: “Sed terminus cognitionis non semper est uniformiter. Quan- 
doque enim est in sensu, quandoque in imaginatione, quandoque autem 
in solo intellectu. Quandoque enim proprietates et accidentia rei, quae 
sensu demonstrantur, sufficienter exprimunt naturam rei, et tune oportet 
quod iudicium de rei natura, quod facit intellectus, conformetur his quae 
sensus de re demonstrat. Et huiusmodi sunt omnes res naturales, quae 
sunt determinatae ad materiam sensibilem. Et ideo in scientia naturali 
terminari debet cognitio ad sensum, ut scilicet hoc modo iudicemus de 
rebus naturalibus, secundum quod sensus eas demonstrant, ut patet in 
III Caeli et Mundi, et qui sensum negligit in naturalibus, incidit in errorem. 
Et haec sunt naturalia, quae sunt concreta cum materia sensibili et motu, 
et secundum esse et secundum considerationem.” Jbid., lines 19-30. 
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III 
5) Modern Knowledge of Nature 


In the later middle ages, the possibilities of treating qualities 
and motion in strictly mathematical terms became increasingly 
apparent.°* Closer and more mathematically exact observation 
of these phenomena, with explanation in quantitative terms, 
brought about remarkable discoveries and inventions of practical 
worth. This prompted philosophers to advocate a complete and 
uncompromising rejection of the Aristotelian procedure in natu- 
ral science.** Instead, a type of knowledge experimental in char- 


53 For a detailed survey, cf. A. C. Crombie, From Augustine to Galileo 
(London: Falcon Press, 1952), pp. 258 ff., with bibliography, pp. 404 ff. 
The most interesting figure in this regard is perhaps Nicole Oresme, who 
“discovered truths which, by a continuous series of intermediaries, were 
to go right up to Galileo.” E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (New York: Random House, 1955), p. 518. On the un- 
animity of the tradition at the University of Paris throughout the middle 
ages in asserting the supremacy of experimental investigation in the domain 
of physical science, cf. P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde (Paris, 1913-1954), 
IV, 3-183. “Sur les rives de la Seine, il n’y a plus un homme sensé qui ne 
soit fermement décidé & enfreindre |’autorité du philosophe le plus sincére- 
ment admiré, & renoncer 4 la théorie métaphysique la mieux déduite, 
lorsque cette autorité ou cette théorie est contredite par un enseignement 
diment établi de la Science expérimentale; c’est & celle-ci qu’il appartient, 
dans le domaine de la Physique, de dire le dernier mot.” Ibid., p. 92. 
“Dans le concert qui affirme cette suprématie de la certitude expérimentale 
sur toute la déduction philosophique, on n’entend pas une voix discord- 
ante...” Ibid., p. 183. 


54“ There is no soundness in our notions whether logical or physical. 
Substance, Quality, Action, Passion, Essence itself, are not sound notions: 
much less are Heavy, Light, Dense, Rare, Moist, Dry, Generation, Cor- 
ruption, Attraction, Repulsion, Element, Matter, Form, and the like;...” 
Francis Bacon, Novum Organum, Aphorisms, I, 15. “... Aristotle ...cor- 
rupted natural philosophy by his logic: fashioning the world out of cate- 
gories....” Ibid., I, 63. 

“Car elles m’ont fait voir qu’il est possible de parvenir 4 des connais- 
sances qui soient fort utiles 4 la vie, et qu’au lieu de cette philosophie 
spéculative, qu’on enseigne dans les écoles, on en peut trouver une pratique, 
par laquelle connaissant la force et les actions du feu, le l’eau, de lair, des 
astres, des cieux, et de tous les autres corps qui nous environnent, aussi 
distinctement que nous connaissons les divers métiers de nos artisans, nous 
les pourrions employer en méme fagon & tous les usages auxquels ils sont 
propres, et ainsi nous rendre comme maitres et possesseurs de la nature.” 
René Descartes, Discours de la Méthode, 6me partie; A-7, VI, 61.28-62.8. 
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acter and serving practical needs, conducted on systematic and 
organized lines by the combined efforts of many workers equipped 
with elaborate means of observation and experiment, was de- 
manded by Francis Bacon.55 A purely quantitative investiga- 
tion was required by Descartes, in place of the explanation by 
substantial and qualitative forms.5® These forms were ruled 
away by Descartes as miniature souls resulting from an anthro- 
pomorphic tendency of man to represent all corporeal things 


after his own image and likeness, namely as composed of body 
and soul.5? 


55“ For the subtlety of experiments is far greater than that of the sense 
itself, even when assisted by exquisite instruments: such experiments, I 
mean, as are skillfully and artificially devised for the express purpose of 
determining the point in question. ...I contrive that the office of the 
sense shall be only to judge of the experiment, and that the experiment 
itself shall judge of the thing.” F. Bacon, Jnstawratio Magna, The Plan 
of the Work, in Works (ed. Spedding, 1863), VIII, 44. “...consider what 
may be expected (after the way has been thus indicated) from men 
abounding in leisure, and from association of labors, and from successions 
of ages: the rather because it is not a way over which only one man can 
pass at a time (as is the case with that of reasoning), but one in which 
the labours and industries of men (especially as regards the collecting of 
experience) may with the best effect be first distributed and then com- 
bined. For then only will men begin to know their strength, when instead 
of great numbers doing all the same things, one shall take charge of one 
thing and another of another.” Novum Organum, Aphorisms, I, 118. 
“And so those twin objects, human Knowledge and human Power, do 
really meet in one: and it is from ignorance of causes that operation fails.” 
Inst. Magna, loc. cit., p. 53. 


56] n’y a donc qu’une méme matiére dans tout l’univers et nous la con- 
naissons par cela seul qu’elle est étendue;... Descartes, Prin. II, no. 23; 
A-T, IX '@), %. 


57...jJe ne suppose aucunes qualités réelles en la nature, qui soient 
ajoutées & la substance, comme des petites Ames & leur corps,...A Mer- 
senne, Apr. 26, 1643; A-7, III, 6484-6. ...c’est & savoir, que les premiers 
jugements que nous avons faits dés notre enfance, et depuis aussi la 
Philosophie vulgaire, nous ont accoutumés a attribuer au corps plusieurs 
choses qui n’appartiennent qu’a lame, et d’attribuer 4 l’A4me plusieurs 
choses qui n’appartiennent qu’au corps; et qu’ils mélent ordinairement 
ces deux idées du corps et de l’A4me, en la composition des idées, qu’ils 
forment des qualités réelles et des formes substantielles, que je crois devoir 
étre entiérement rejettée. Lettre CCXLIX (4 lAbbé de Launay); A-T, 
III, 420.16-25. 

Cf. Newton, Principia (tr. Motte-Cajori, Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1947), p. xvii: “Since...the moderns, rejecting substantial forms and 
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These viewpoints were of course on the philosophical level. 
Whether influenced by such philosophy or not, modern science 
has as a matter of fact allowed no operative role whatsoever to 
substantial forms or to the mediaeval metaphysical principles. 
It has investigated natural things professedly from their quanti- 
tative aspect.°* Such investigation has resulted today in the 
marvelous benefits to mankind provided by electric and auto- 
motive devices, the radio, television, radar, the possibilities of 
nuclear energy, the wonderful cures for dread diseases, and the 
comfort and efficiency which so many other achievements bring 
to daily life. It has discovered the relativity and the quantum 
phenomena. In tracing the ages of the world, it has thrown 
human vision back through billions of years. It has given the 
view of the expanding universe with its millions of galaxies. 
Taking as its unit an observable quantity, namely the length of 
a certain platinum bar in Paris, and a similar unit for weight, 
and using the multiples and fractions and powers and roots of 
those units as its principles, it has attained increasingly exact» 
measurements of distance, mass, volume, motion, energy, and the 
many other natural phenomena, and so has achieved its admira- 
ble and penetrating knowledge of nature and control of the 
natural forces. 

This modern scientific knowledge of nature is, of course, nota- 
bly practical in its benefits. But to deny it a theoretical or 
speculative aspect would be entirely false, even in the full Aris- 
totelian sense of the term ‘theoretical’. It gives much knowl- 
edge which has a worth just as knowledge, knowledge which is 
as genuinely propter quid ®® as were the Greek mathematical 


occult qualities, have endeavored to subject the phenomena of nature 
to the laws of mathematics,...” 


58 Cf. F. Renoirte, Eléments de Critique des Sciences et de Cosmologie 
(2e éd., Louvain: Inst. Supér. de Philosophie, 1947), pp. 109-114, for a list 
of explicit statements to this effect by modern physicists. 


59Cf. supra, nn. 22-25. C. de Koninck, ‘Les Sciences Expérimentales 
sont-elles Distinctes de la Philosophie de la Nature’, Culture, II (1941), 
465-476, explains the experimental sciences as a dialectical continuation of 
natural philosophy. “ Les sciences expérimentales ne sont sous ce rapport 
qu’une continuation de la science proprement démonstrative de la nature. 
Cette continuation requiert toutefois l’emploi d’une autre méthode, la 
dialectique, non seulement pour la recherche des principes, mais pour le 
choix et la position méme des principes.” Jbid., p. 474. The experi- 
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sciences which dealt with physical things. In a word, the pres- 
ent-day distinction between pure science and applied science 
has a basis which shows that modern science can be speculative 
in the full sense of that term’s ancient use. 

Moreover, new types of metaphysics, from the Cartesian First 
Philosophy on, and new types of natural philosophy, have suc- 
cessively arisen in correspondence to the different stages in the 
development of this newer knowledge of nature, and usually 
have been conditioned to a large extent by the contemporary 
stage of physical research.® 


IV 
6) The Independence of the Different Scientific Procedures 


To compare with modern science all the widely differing types 
of metaphysics and natural philosophy would be an extensive 
task. It might be feasible, however, to take, on the one hand, 
the type of natural philosophy already considered, namely the 
Aristotelian natural philosophy, and, on the other hand, one type 
of metaphysics, as seen in the Thomistic metaphysical principles, 
and compare their respective procedures with that of contem- 
porary science. 

a) First, as a matter of historical fact, contemporary Science 
has developed in utter independence of both Aristotelian natural 
philosophy and Thomistic metaphysics. It, does not experience 
any need of either. Why? The answer should be evident. Its 
principles and its procedure are quantitative. It is interested in 
things only in so far as it can describe them as needs be by their 





mental sciences are therefore but “I’extension dialectique” (ibid., no. 2) 
of natural philosophy. Lack of a true knowledge of the form excludes 
demonstrative science, not only propter quid, but even quia, within the 
domain of experimental science so conceived: “ VoilA pourquoi nous ne 
pouvons méme pas avoir en ce domaine une science ‘quia’.” ‘ Introduc- 
tion & l’Etude de l’Ame’, Laval Théologique et Philosophique, III (1947), 
60. Yet “Il suffit d’avoir indiqué que c’est un méme élan qui porte le 
philosophe de la nature depuis le premier livre des Physiques jusqu’au 
fait et au pourquoi de la trompe de l’éléphant.” Culture, II (1941), 474. 


60So currently: “We have today the advantage of the advancing 
knowledge of empirical situations as revealed by investigations in physics, 
but we have also the disadvantage of having to keep our suppositions 
within the limits allowed by that knowledge.” J. K. Feibleman, ‘On Sub- 
stance’, Review of Metaphysics, VIII (1955), 373. 
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qualities and activities and relations, and then explain them in 
quantitative terms. That the extension with which it is deal- 
ing and which is known only through qualities, 1s the extension 
of something, does not interest it. It is not concerned with 
treating things from the viewpoints of either their substantiality 
or their being. Neither of these can be explained by its prin- 
ciples, and neither is able to help it in its own procedure. But 
in its own order it gives propter quid knowledge of sensible 
things in the light of their quantitative principles. 

b) Secondly, the Aristotelian natural philosophy developed 
historically into the status of a mature and lasting science with- 
out any aid from either Thomistic metaphysics or modern sci- 
ence. Again, the reason why this was possible may be seen in 
its principles. Those principles are substantial. They are not 
of the order either of quantity or of being. They are attained 
by a direct analysis of immediately observed change. All the 
further data furnished by modern science do not essentially 
either help or hinder this analysis, any more than did the huge 
mass of Aristotelian observational detail or the Greek mathe- 
matical sciences. Nor can Thomistic metaphysical principles, 
functioning as they do in an order of act which is other than 
the substance of material things, help in any intrinsic and proper 
way in the procedure of natural philosophy. The principles of 
the Aristotelian natural philosophy are as solid today, and its 
conclusions, when kept strictly in their own sphere, are as cogent 
now as they were in fourth century Athens. The Aristotelian 
natural philosophy has exactly the same theoretical worth for 
understanding nature in general but not in particular, and the 
same lack of practical value for controlling nature, that it had 
in the time of its founder. Within its own procedure it has 
been neither helped nor injured essentially by either Thomistic 
metaphysics or modern science. It furnishes propter quid knowl- 
edge of sensible things in the light of their substantzal principles. 

c) Thirdly, Thomistic metaphysical principles were established 
historically in complete independence of modern science. In 
point of terminology, they draw upon the vocabulary of act and 
potency and change that is found in the Aristotelian natural 
philosophy; but they apply those terms proportionally in an 
order whose act is other than the substance of material things. 
This is an order which cannot be reached by the procedure of 
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natural philosophy, but only by a radically new and original 
analysis of the sensible thing into its essence and the being which 
it receives from something else.“ Doctrinally and structurally, 
Thomistic metaphysics is intrinsically independent of both natu- 
ral philosophy and modern science. In what it shows about 
creation, conservation and the divine motion, it gives the im- 
mediate and proper cause of natural things from the viewpoint 
of their being, and so provides propter quid knowledge of sensi- 
ble things in the light of their entitative principles. 


7) Conclusion 


These, then, are the three propter quid ways of knowing the 
natural world, over and above the descriptive knowledge given 
through qualities and the subsequent accidents. The manner in 
which the three proceed respectively in their proper independ- 
ence reveals plainly enough their reciprocal relations. The mod- 
ern scientist is fully justified in his attitude of brooking no 
interference and looking for no help from either the natural 
philosopher or the metaphysician. He sees only too clearly that 
neither has the elaborate mathematical tools or the complex lab- 
oratory equipment or the extensive observational knowledge 
that are necessary for any one to function in his domain. Within 
the sphere of elaborate observation and experiment and quanti- 
tative treatment he can receive neither help nor hindrance from 
the principles of being or the principles of material substance. 

Nor has either the natural philosopher or the metaphysician 
any commission to organize the results of modern science or to 
unify the physical sciences.6? That has to be left to those sci- 
ences themselves.** It pertains to an observational and quanti- 


61 On this topic, cf. J. Owens, ‘A Note on the Approach to Thomistic 
Metaphysics’, New Scholasticism, XXVIII (1954), 466-470. 


62Le philosophe...tend A intégrer toutes ses connaissances en un 
systéme unique;... F. Renoirte, op. cit., p.7. Le philosophe poursuit, en 
effet, une organisation systématique de tout le savoir... Ibid., p. 9. 

A still more extreme view gives the philosopher the role of establishing 
critically the fundamental concepts of the physical scientist. E.g.: “The 
problem of philosophy is to criticize the categories of sciences, their 
fundamental concepts and their suppositions in order to arrive at such 
categories, generalizations or concepts as may be applied to all these 
sciences without contradiction.” W. C. Keirstead, ‘Philosophy, its Data 
and its Aims’, Culture, II (1941), 436. 
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tative order which neither the natural philosopher nor the meta- 
physician as such can enter. 

But in the light of his own substantial principles, matter and 
form, and in that light solely, the natural philosopher may and 
should judge the findings of modern scientific investigation. 
The natural philosopher, moreover, will make use of the modern 
scientific knowledge of properties and accidents whenever he is 
confronted with determining as best he can the specific and in- 
dividual differences of sensible things; for here he has to use 
accidental differences to supply the determinations which he 
does not know from his limited knowledge of the substance of 
sensible things. Proportionally, the metaphysician has the task 
of judging these findings from the viewpoint of their being. The 
metaphysician likewise studies the sequence in which substance 
and quantity, as well as the other accidents, determine being. 
Since he is able to use properly as his own the principles of 
logic,** the metaphysician has therefore the task of determining 
the general integration and the reciprocal relations and rank of 
the sciences according as they treat things in the light of entita- 
tive, substantial, quantitative, or qualitative principles. But the 


metaphysician does not thereby enter into the proper order of 
any of the particular sciences, nor does he do any of their work.® 


63 This reflection is well expressed by J. T. Clark in Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVII (1953), 55: “ For the 
very sciences which tend to divide and multiply also tend of their own 
interior dynamism to amalgamate and unify.” 


64 Et sic dicetur aliquis processus esse rationabilis, quando aliquis utitur 
in aliqua scientia propositionibus, quae traduntur in logica, prout scilicet 
utimur logica, prout est docens in aliis scientiis. Sed hic modus pro- 
cedendi non potest proprie competere alicui particulari scientiae, in quibus 
peccatum accidit, nisi ex propriis procedatur. Convenit autem hoc proprie 
et convenienter fieri in logica et metaphysica eo quod utraque scientia 
communis est et circa idem subiectum quodammodo. St. Thomas, In 
Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1c; ed. Wyser, p. 56.4-10. 


65 Cf.: ...unde, proprie loquendo, subiectum illius non est pars subiecti 
metaphysicae, non enim est pars entis secundum illam rationem, qua ens 
est subiectum metaphysicae, sed hac ratione considerata ipsa est specialis 
scientia aliis condivisa. St. Thomas, op. cit., V, 1, ad 6m; p. 30.32-35. 
Only from the viewpoint of the “intellectual consideration” that the 
subject of any particular science has to be what it is, does metaphysics 
furnish principles to all the other sciences: ipsa largitur principia omnibus 
aliis scientiis, in quantum intellectualis consideratio est principium ration- 
alis,... Op. cit., VI, 2c; p. 61.1-2. 
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On the other hand, the points considered show that the knowl- 
edge of nature attained by the contemporary scientist is, in spite 
of its great achievements, very limited in the order of knowledge. 
In the words of Bertrand Russell, “ Physics is mathematical, not 
because we know so much about the physical world, but because 
we know so little; . . .”®* Yet the modern scientist need not 
yield to the temptation of thinking that in all respects but his 
own our knowledge of nature is negative. He has no reason for 
believing that he has invalidated the proper conclusions of the 
Aristotelian natural philosopher. With his own principles he 
cannot enter the order of that natural philosophy, either to con- 
firm or to refute. Where he uses identical terms to formulate a 
conclusion that is the opposite of a doctrine in the Aristotelian 
natural philosophy, he is using the terms in a different sense. 
When he says, for instance, “ The same motion is transferred to 
a different body ”, he means the same in quantity. Aristotelian 
natural philosophy and Thomistic metaphysics, on the other 
hand, deny this proposition in the sense that the motion is the 
same accident or has the same being.**? The two propositions 
do not even touch each other. 

But just as the natural philosopher has no tools to work in 


the domain of the modern scientist, so also he has no instruments 
to penetrate into the sphere of the metaphysician. His prin- 
ciples, matter and form, are other than the being of the sensible 
thing, and so do not manifest that being. They cannot provide 
the metaphysician with the subject of his science,®* nor intrin- 


66 Philosophy (New York: Norton, 1927), p. 157. Russell, however, 
continues: “...it is only its mathematical properties that we can dis- 
cover. For the rest, our knowledge is negative.” Ibid. 


67 This is given by Sir Edmund Whittaker, Space and Spirit (London: 
T. Nelson & Sons, 1946), pp. 70-71, as an instance of Aristotelian doctrine 
which cannot be reconciled with modern physics.—It is, naturally, quite 
difficult for a modern physicist to realize that there can be new being 
without any addition from the viewpoint of quantity. Local motion, 
for instance, terminates in a really new place for the body concerned, and 
so results in new accidental being, that of place, which forms the ground 
for new relations of distance with regard to other bodies. No matter 
how relative such position may be conceived, there is no doubt that it 
is really new, and so consists in new real accidental being. The admission 
or denial of force is irrelevant to this point. 


68 For a defense of natural philosophy as a necessary doctrinal intro- 
duction to metaphysics, ef. V. Smith, ‘The Prime Mover: Physical and 
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sically help or hinder his procedure. The metaphysician, there- 
fore, can look neither to modern Science nor to natural philoso- 
phy for intrinsic help in developing his own science. On the 
other hand, the metaphysician is fully justified in refusing either 
of them any competence to draw conclusions one way or the 
other about God or the spiritual soul or any other of the prob- 
lems of the metaphysical order. He himself, however, treats of 
physical things, but only from the viewpoint of their being. 
Each of the three, then,—the modern scientist, the natural 
philosopher, and the metaphysician—, has his role to play in 
providing mankind with knowledge of nature, from the radically 
different viewpoints respectively of a sensible thing’s being, sub- 
stance, and quantity, the only three viewpoints ®® which have 
furnished propter quid knowledge of natural things. Each has 
a procedure which is in itself radically independent of the 


Metaphysical Considerations’, Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XXVIII (1954), 78-94. 


89 Sensible qualities have been able to provide only quia knowledge 
of things. One knows that a paint is green because (quia) it is a mixture 
of yellow and blue pigments, and such knowledge is sufficient to ‘ predict’ 
that the next mixture of yellow and blue pigments is going to result in 
a green paint. But such qualitative knowledge furnishes as its reason 
only the fact that this is always so, and not the reason why it is so and 
cannot be otherwise. But in quantitative knowledge, for instance that 
seven and five are twelve, one sees not only the fact that they are twelve 
but also the reason why they have to be so and cannot be otherwise. 
Accordingly, quantitative knowledge of sensible things is propter quid, 
while knowledge based solely on their qualities is only quia knowledge. 
If qualitative knowledge yielded propter quid principles, one should there- 
by know the proper natures so qualified—Principia enim subjecti sunt prin- 
cipia propriae passionis (St. Thomas, Jn De Sensu et Sensato, lect. 1; 
ed. Pirotta, 1928, no. 15)—just as in knowing that bodies in general are 
extended, one knows that bodies must have two substantial principles, the 
one a formal principle, and the other a non-formal principle which allows 
the body to be extended in parts outside parts without any addition what- 
soever in the line of formal nature. 

The principles which give propter quid knowledge are, of course, es- 
tablished by quia demonstration—Et praeterea, effectus sensibiles, ex 
quibus procedunt demonstrationes naturales, sunt notiores quoad nos in 
principio. Sed cum per eos pervenerimus ad cognitionem causarum pri- 
marum, ex eis apparebit nobis propter quid illorum effectuum, ex quibus 
probantur demonstrationes quia. St. Thomas, Jn Boeth. de Trin., V, 
lad 9m; ed. Wyser, p. 31.20-23. 
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others.7° An outside worker, as the moralist or the theologian, 
may have occasion to call upon all three procedures to furnish 
data for the solution of his problems. But in themselves the 
three procedures have no intrinsic interdependence. Yet to have 
a well-rounded view of the sensible universe, the view of a truly 
educated man, the expert in each of these three spheres will be 
broad enough to acknowledge fully the competence of the others 
in their respective domains, and will have a general acquaintance 
with their conclusions and their authority. In this way one 
avoids falling victim to the illusion that one’s own specialty is 
the only properly scientific knowledge of nature. 


J. Owens, C.SS.R. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 


Toronto Canada 





OUR POETIC KNOWLEDGE 


HELLEY, in his “ Defence of Poetry,’ defended it to the 
extent of saying: “ Poetry is indeed something divine. It is 

at once the center and circumference of knowledge; it is that 
which comprehends all science, and that to which all science 
must be referred. It is at the same time the root and blossom 
of all other systems of thought . . .”1 Ina similar vein, Words- 
worth wrote: “ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of all Science. . . . Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge.” * 
Philosophers, on the other hand, have been less enthusiastic 
about the claim of poetic knowledge. Plato seems to have set 
the tone followed by many philosophers: “ And now we may 


70 Cf.: Dicit enim quod una scientia est altera ab alia, quarum principia 
sunt diversa; ita quod nec ambarum scientiarum principia procedant ex 
aliquibus principiis prioribus, nec principia unius scientiae procedant ex- 
principiis alterius; quia sive procederent ex eisdem principiis, sive alia ex 
aliis, non esset diversa scientia. In I Anal. Post., lect. 41, no. 10 (ed. 
Leonine). 


1 Percy B. Shelley, “A Defence of Poetry,” English Critical Essays, XIX 
Century (London, 1950), p. 131. 


2 William Wordsworth, “ Poetry and Poetic Diction,” zbid., pp. 15-16. 
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fairly take him (the poet) and place him by the side of the 
painter, for he is like him in two ways: first, imasmuch as his 
creations have an inferior degree of truth ... and he is also 
like him in being concerned with an inferior part of the soul 
.. . he indulges the irrational nature . . . he is a manufacturer 
of images and is very far removed from the truth.” 8 

Who is right, the poets or the philosophers? Or are both at 
extreme positions? Is there some other view which approximates 
more the correct position? 

As a preliminary point, let us make it clear that any discus- 
sion of what sort of knowledge poetry is must be a philosophical 
discussion, in the sense of an analytic treatment. Poets, of 
course, as well as philosophers, may discuss the question of 
poetic knowledge, but whoever discusses it must do so in terms 
of a literal analysis of knowledge itself. Such an analysis is 
philosophical or scientific as opposed to poetic or artistic.* It 
is the question of poetic knowledge, thus understood, that I shall 
discuss in this paper, subject to limitations of time. The many 
other important topics connected with this question, even so re- 
lated a one as the role of the artist as maker or creator, will have 
to be passed over, except incidentally. 

My procedure will consist simply in taking the notion of fine 
art (and specifically poetry) as that kind of art which imitates 
delightfully and, by analyzing it briefly, show how this notion 
provides an answer that does justice both to the poetic and 
philosophical side of the question. In the course of this exposi- 
tion, I hope to indicate that certain references in Aristotle and 
St. Thomas give an answer that is more comprehensive than a 
casual reading would suggest. 

The notion of fine art as imitating delightfully is the begin- 
ning of a definition; it is, in fact, the genus. If I were to give 


3 Plato, Laws, Book IV, 719 A. It is always difficult to establish the 
authentic view of Plato. However, it is clear that the view expressed here 
is at least one view Plato maintained about the poet and poetic knowledge. 


4Shelley’s “ Defence of Poetry,” however valuable it may be from the 
standpoint of poetic insight, is not a poetic work but a critical evaluation 
of poetry, and hence must be judged accordingly. For an admirable 
analysis of Shelley’s work, that also does justice to Shelley’s poetic insight, 
see: Fr. Anthony Durand, “Shelley on the Nature of Poetry,” in Laval 
Theologique et Philosophique, 1948, Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 110-155; No. 2, 
pp. 185-251. 
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a difference, I would immediately specify one of the several 
kinds of fine art. I shall keep, however, to this generic notion 
so as to comment on fine art generally although always referring 
to poetry primarily. By “ poetry,” I mean not only poems, but 
plays and novels as well. 

It seems odd that the statement “ art is imitative ” has to be 
explained and even defended. Anyone who has read current 
critical literature on fine art, however, knows that relatively few 
grant that art is imitative, and that fewer still acknowledge that 
all fine art is imitative. Hence, before we examine how art imi- 
tates delightfully, we must see the imitative character of art, 
just as we cannot see what poetic knowledge is without first 
knowing that fine art means delightful imitation. I hope, in the 
course of this brief exposition, to remove an erroneous notion of 
artistic imitation that has led, I believe, to the rejection of the 
primacy of imitation in art. 

In an imitation or an image of any kind, there are two neces- 
sary elements: the original and the representation of the origi- 
nal.5 For example, the clouds in the water represent the clouds 
in the sky. These two elements are linked by a resemblance 
based upon some common quality. However, although these two 
elements are necessary for any imitation, they are not enough 
to produce imitation properly. They may produce only re- 
semblance, but resemblance is not necessarily imitation. 

Take the example of drawing a circle on a piece of paper. It 
ean be said to resemble a number of things, from a human head 
to a baseball, but it can hardly be called an imitation of any- 
thing. Insert three dots and a line in certain places and the 
resemblance to a human head becomes an imitation. A resem- 
blance thus becomes an imitation when something distinctive is 
revealed about the original, such as figure, shape, or expression. 
Is it enough to say, then, that imitation is significant resem- 
blance? 

Twins certainly resemble each other significantly, and yet 
we would hardly call one twin an imitation of another. The 
two eggs, about which St. Augustine speaks, resemble each other 
significantly but, as St. Augustine remarks, one egg is not an 
imitation of another. He might have spoken of a chick as an 


5 Cf. St. Thomas, I, Sent., D. 28, Q. 2, A. 1; Summa Theol., I, Q. 35, A. 1. 
6 St. Augustine, On the Trinity, Book VII, Chap. 1. 
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image or imitation of a hen. Why could the chick be called an 
imitation of the hen? It is for the reason St. Augustine gives 
that one egg is not an imitation of another: in an imitation, one 
thing must be derived from another; the chick is an image of the 
hen in that it proceeds in its very likeness from the hen by way 
of origin. 

However, while the example of the resemblance of the chick 
to the hen brings out the note of dependence that must be present 
in an imitation, it fails to characterize precisely imitation in art, 
since the imitation in the case of the chick is natural, and not 
artistic. To distinguish artistic imitation from natural imitation, 
we must add that the representation must be something made 
by man. An artistic imitation, then, is a representation formed 
in the imagination of a human being with a resemblance to and 
dependence upon the original. 

Do we now have a sufficient notion of artistic imitation? I 
think not. The impression could still remain that imitation is 
first and foremost a matter of copying things as they are in real- 
ity. This is the notion many contemporary artists and critics 
associate with artistic imitation, and if such a notion were proper 
to artistic imitation, they would be right in rejecting art as 
imitative. We must be sure to see that artistic imitation is far 
removed from the impoverished notion of imitation as mere 
copying. 

Let us return to the notion of artistic imitation as a signifi- 
cant resemblance with dependence of the image upon the origi- 
nal. In what does the significant resemblance consist? It can 
be any revealing attribute or quality in the original. To take 
an instance from painting, where the examples are often as con- 
crete as they are subtle, it may be only a suggestion of a certain 
expression in a face that the painter uses as a point of departure 
in the original to transform into his own representation of that 
face? If we see the extraordinary range of representative pos- 


7 Most persons, in understanding imitation, rely upon a visual example 
for illustration, and hence painting provides the most ready examples. 
However, the danger in using such examples is they leave the impression 
that artistic imitations must look like the original in the sense of a copy. 
In such an understanding, a photograph would be the perfect artistic repre- 
sentation. But there is, of course, a vast difference between a photograph 
of a man and a portrait of a man. The portrait will bring out a significant 
attribute that escapes the photograph entirely. 
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sibilities open to the artist, we shall radically distinguish artistic 
imitation from copying. Makers of maps should copy literally, 
but not those who seek to reproduce an artistic map of some as- 
pect of human life. On the other hand, we should not suppose 
that artistic imitation is so independent that it bears no signifi- 
cant resemblance to some original. No artist can create in the 
sense that God can; those who are under such a delusion bring 
forth monstrous distortions. 

A diagram may bring out something of the mean that artistic 
imitation holds between two extremes. Imagine a bell-shaped 
curve. Let one end of the curve represent resemblance by sheer 
copying or exact reproduction, and the other end represent no 
significant resemblance at all. An arrow suspended above the 
curve, standing for artistic imitation, would not point toward 
the limit of exact reproduction; such a notion confuses artistic 
imitation with copying. The arrow also would not point toward 
the opposite end; such a notion not only denies all imitation, but 
art as well.§ The arrow would point toward the middle, not 
as a dead center, but as a perfection rising between two defec- 
tive extremes. The arrow would point toward the middle, but 
not at an exact middle, for there is considerable flexibility in 
the realization of the mean of perfection in art. But to appre- 
ciate this perfection of art, we must consider the delight which 
is engendered by and through artistic imitation.® 

The delight or delectation that is appropriate to artistic con- 
templation arises precisely from the knowing of some object as 
imitated or represented.!° It is not the knowing of the original 
object that is delectable,“ but rather the knowing of the imita- 
tion of the original that is delectable. The finest tribute, in fact, 
as well as the most fundamental observation that can be made 


8To go to painting again: “naturalism ” tends toward the extreme of 
exact reproduction without ever reaching it; some tendencies in “ abstract 
painting” tend toward the opposite extreme without ever reaching it. 


®For a fuller treatment of imitation, cf. Durand, op. cit., pp. 113-117; 


J. Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York, 1953), pp. 
223 et. seq. 


10 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, Chap. 4, 1448 b 9-24. 


11Tf this were so, no tragedy would be possible, for murder or moral 
violence of any kind is, as such revolting, but not the artistic imitation of 
such action. 
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about the artist is that he is the originative maker of marvelous 
imitations. Now this delight that is peculiar to fine art, and 
which is caused by imitation, is the basis for the intelligibility of 
fine art. It is here that we must look to determine what sort of 
knowledge artistic or poetic knowledge is. 

In approaching this matter, let us ask the following question. 
What delights the human intellect in contemplating a work of 
fine art? What makes the artistic imitation delightful? The 
delight is caused when the human intellect sees in the imitation 
a more perfect object than the original is. What makes the ob- 
ject as imitated more perfect than the original? The imitated 
object has an intelligibility and a universality lacking in the 
original. The action of the play is more intelligible than or- 
dinary action in human life; the sound of music is better 
formed than ordinary sound; the portrait brings to full actuality 
traits of character that are only virtually present in the original. 

Granted that the imitation is finer in some respect than the 
original, nevertheless the imitation always retains its relation 
to what it is an imitation of, not only as to a point of origin, but 
also as a term. To return to the original through the imitation 
is to see the original anew, in the intelligibility of the imitation. 
Let us take an example. This or that human action is the origi- 
nal from which the play proceeds as an imitation. Many human 
actions as such seem pointless and even irrational; they never 
do in the play (at least in a good one). In the play, human 
actions which formerly seemed inconsequential take on a mean- 
ing and intelligibility in the light of their dramatic representa- 
tion.!2 As a consequence, we understand reality anew and, in a 
sense, more comprehensively precisely because of the intelligibil- 
ity artistic representation introduces into reality. 

It is in this respect that artistic representation, the art of de- 
lightful imitation, takes on the formality of doctrine and of 
knowledge. The common note of any doctrine is that we are 
led from something known to the knowledge of something previ- 


12In the providential order, we know all actions are significant; if we 
lose sight of the providential order, human actions often seem dull and 
inconsequential, sometimes to a point of existential despair. But all the 
world is a stage in a providential setting, and the good play is a delightful 
reminder that even the most insignificant human action is still for the 
sake of something. This point will be considered again later. 
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ously unknown. In poetic representation, we are led from the 
original itself, which we know to some extent, to the imitation 
of it through which we gain an intelligibility and universality 
that we did not know. We are thus led, finally, to see the origi- 
nal in a new light. This experience is a pleasing one. 

If, then, we grasp the notion of artistic imitation, properly and 
if we see how artistic imitation is delectable, we can then affirm 
that poetic knowledge is truly knowledge and, moreover, that 
it is doctrine formally. On the other hand, if we were to ap- 
proach art primarily from the standpoint of the artist, attaching 
undue importance to his activity of making, to a point where 
we would consider a work of art to be expressive merely of the 
artist himself, we would then lose all objective basis for estab- 
lishing the valid claim of poetry as knowledge in any legitimate 
sense of the term.1* 

But what sort of knowledge is it that we acquire through the 
artist’s representation? Let us first assign it a place in the 
gradation of knowledge. St. Thomas, as we know, assigns it the 
last place in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics." 
It is “ infima doctrina.”?® This pronouncement no doubt chills 
the poetic soul, and might lead one to place St. Thomas at the 
opposite extreme from the eulogizing poets. Let us be sure, how- 
ever, that we understand what the expression means. 

Poetic knowledge is placed last in an order that goes from 
demonstrative, through dialectical and rhetorical, to poetic argu- 
mentation. All of these comprise rational philosophy and, in- 
deed, within this framework, there can be no serious quarrel over 
the placing of poetic doctrine last. For, in contrast to the other 
parts of rational philosophy, there is in poetic knowledge “ only 


13 The making role of the artist, which we can describe as creative in a 
secondary sense, is of course of prime importance in fully evaluating the 
whole production of a work of fine art. There could be no work of art 
without that special gift of imaginative understanding and emotional in- 
tensity that is peculiarly the poet’s. But if we are considering a question 
of knowledge, the poet is bound as any other human knower is bound: 
he must take his knowledge from things. However, the poet takes his 
knowledge from things only as a point of origin. His production of a 
work, as a term, brings knowledge of another kind, an “ idealized ” knowl- 
edge, as we shall consider shortly. 


14St. Thomas, Comm. on Post. Anal., I, Lectio 1. 
15 §t. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, Q. 1, A. 9. 
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a judgment inclining to some part of a contradiction because of 
a certain representation; ”’ and poetry “is ordered to this kind 
of reasoning, for poets lead us to something virtuous through a 
becoming representation.” 1° 

This gradation of knowledge can be observed by noting the 
difference between what is grasped in truly scientific knowledge 
and what is grasped in poetic knowledge. The scientific uni- 
versal is attained by abstraction inasmuch as it is removed from 
matter. Indeed, the more universal,’* the more necessary, the 
more removed from material singularity, the more scientific 
knowledge is. In this respect, the universal of poetic knowledge 
is inferior. It is a universal that does not, in a sense cannot, 
depart from matter, from the singulars of sense. It is a uni- 
versal wedded to matter; under no condition could it be di- 
vorced from singular matter as known by the senses. 

Furthermore, the scientific universal is indifferent to the mode 
by which it is expressed; verbal language, at best, is an im- 
perfect means of communicating scientific knowledge. Such 
knowledge would fare better if it could by-pass the ambiguity 
and inadequacy latent and inevitable in verbal expression. In 
poetic communication, however, the form of verbal expression 
matters completely. The very imperfection of language turns 
out to be a condition of poetic excellence and charm, by the 
skillful use of that indispensable poetic instrument, the meta- 
phor. Yet the metaphor seduces the human intellect, in so far 
as it seeks scientific knowledge, by turning it aside from its quest 
for the literal grasp of truth. 

We must conclude, then, that from the standpoint of a literal 
analysis of knowledge, poetic knowledge is indeed “ infima doc- 
trina.” In the literal conception of truth and doctrine, it stands 
on the threshold of knowledge: it is barely universal knowledge, 
and it is necessary knowledge only in the derived sense that it 
induces assent through an appropriate representation. 

Is this the only conclusion that we can reach? It is the only 
one to reach from the standpoint of a philosophical or scientific 
analysis of knowledge. The poet may well feel, however, that 


16§t. Thomas, Comm. on Post. Anal., I, Lectio 1. 


17 More universal according to causality, not according to the universal 
as predicable. 
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the cards are stacked against him, and in a certain sense he is 
right. 

Does not the poet have something to offer that wholly escapes 
the approach of the philosopher and the scientist? Does not 
the poetic image have extraordinary power of its own to stimu- 
late a far greater number of persons to acquire knowledge than 
philosophy? Let us begin to answer such questions by noting 
that the very weakness of poetic knowledge, as knowledge, is, 
in another respect, its strength and appeal. 

If we view poetic knowledge only as an understanding of the 
real world, in the sense of that which is, it is admittedly inferior 
as knowledge. But this is not at all what poetry seeks to 
achieve. Poetic knowledge is a grasp of the world artistically, 
that is to say, in an ideal order. The poet transforms the world 
as it is into the world as it ought to be. This “ ought to be” 
is not a moral notion, nor is the poetic “ideal” an arbitrary 
scheme devised by the poet without reference to reality. The 
poet, after all, never loses touch with reality. It is an “ ought 
to be” in the sense that the poet supplies a man-made intelligi- 
bility to things which are more or less devoid of intelligibility. 
The poet confronts reality, not by expressing literal statements 
about it verifiable as true or false in a scientific context, but by 
interpreting it, by making over reality into as perfect a con- 
ception as the human mind can fabricate. Perhaps this is as 
near as we can get to explaining the “ ought to be” of the poet, 
the “ what should be” that Aristotle refers to in the Poetics. 
Herein lies the strength and appeal of poetic knowledge, a 
knowledge peculiarly appropriate to artistic conception. 

David may not have looked as Michelangelo represents him in 
the statue in the Galleria dell’ Academia in Florence, but he 
could have, and in the ideal sense proper to art, should have. No 
person like Oedipus or King Lear ever actually lived; yet there 
could be such a person and incidents could happen to such a 
person in such a way. Moreover, given the dramatic construc- 
tion of the poet in his plot, such a person should act in the way 
he does. The poet, then, without ever losing his own type 0! 


18 In the Poetics, Chap. 9, 1451 a 36, Aristotle remarks that the function 
of the poet is to describe that kind of thing that “might happen,” but he 
immediately qualifies this possibility as one that is “ probable or necessary.” 
The poet introduces something inevitable into the contingent. 
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reference to reality, nevertheless does not explain reality; in a 
sense, he does more: he interpretes reality. He gives us a world, 
not with scientific understanding, but with impassioned, imagina- 
tive understanding; not a world understood in terms of itself, 
but in terms of human art. And with respect to a certain aspect 
of the world, the aspect of human contingent events occurring 
in the world, nature itself would make over the world in this 
way if it could.1® And with respect to this part of the world, 
the poet achieves something the philosopher never does: the poet 
masters the irrational and the purely contingent that pervades 
life. 

St. Thomas remarks: “ Poetic knowledge concerns things 
which, because of a defect of truth, cannot be seized by reason; 
whence it is necessary that reason be seduced as though by cer- 
tain similitudes.” 2° We have seen the sense in which this is 
a seduction of reason: similitudes and figures of speech turn the 
intellect aside from its ordering to scientific truth. Neverthe- 
less, it is an achievement of another kind to supply, imagina- 
tively, an intelligibility that is lacking. Now what especially 
lacks intelligibility for the human mind is the fortuitous circum- 
stances constantly surrounding singular human actions. That 
this bottle should fall on my head when I reach in the medicine 
cabinet for aspirin for a headache, and moreover, that this bot- 
tle should contain rubbing alcohol, is not only fortuitous but 
decidedly irrational. In the poetic world, such actions are not 
without meaning, however.* The poet can take any singular 
human act, any singular human trait, any singular thing at all 
capable of human significance, and read intelligibility and mean- 
ing into it. The flick of a cigarette ash can be the turning point 


19 Cf. St. Thomas, Comm. in Politics, Book I, Prologue: “And hence it is 
that the Philosopher says that if art could work the things of nature, art 
would make them just as nature does and, conversely, if nature could make 
works of art, nature would make them as art does.” 


20 St. Thomas, J, Sent., Prolog., Q. I, A. 5, ad 3. 


21“ Even matters of chance seem most marvellous if there is an appear- 
ance of design as it were in them; as for instance the statue of Mitys 
at Argos killed the author of Mitys’ death by falling down on him when 
a looker-on at a public spectacle; for incidents like that we think not to 


be without meaning.” Aristotle, Poetics, Chap. 9, 1452 at 6-10 (Random 
House Edition). 
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in a whole chain of events in a piay or story. The most trivial 
incident or characteristic, in the hands of a good artist, can 
convey a world of meaning.?? 


From this general point, two others follow that give the poet 
claim to an excellence that is uniquely his. The first is that 
this meaningful grasp of the inconsequential is the key to the 
universal enjoyment of art by all persons. The “ escape from 
reality ” (an escape from trivial and monotonous reality) that 
art offers to all of us need not be an escape to unreality, but 
an elevation to the concrete realization that all human actions 
matter after all. Art presents life as better, more intelligible, 
more significant than it often seems to be. Life, in short, is often 
so unpoetic that we need poetry to live it. This achievement 
of art is not illusory nor deceitful; it portrays human action, 
passion, and thought as it could be and ought to be.” 


22 The following conversation appears in Henry James’ short story, 
“The Pupil”: 

“T hope you don’t mean to dismiss me,” said Pemberton. 

Morgan considered a moment, looking at the sunset. “I think if I 
did right I ought to.” 

“Well, I know I’m supposed to instruct you in virtue; but in that case 
don’t do right.” 

“You're very young—fortunately,” Morgan went on, turning to him again. 

“Oh yes, compared with you! ” 

“ Therefore, it won’t matter so much if you do lose a lot of time.” 

“That’s the way to look at it,” said Pemberton accommodatingly. 


Here appears to be a trivial, almost insignificant conversation between 
Pemberton (the tutor) and Morgan (the pupil) although in this bit of 
conversation the roles seem switched. Yet in this bit of conversation, 
every phrase is significant to a high degree and summarizes the whole 
complex situation of the story. Cf. Mr. Clifton Fadiman’s analysis in The 
Short Stories of Henry James (New York, 1945), pp. 268-72. 


23 Even the exploitation of the irrational, the morbid, and the frankly 
distorted representation that some artists give us serves its purpose. We 
know this part of human action, passion, and thought for what it is; it 
too can be, but no great artist represents it as what ought to be. And it 
seems fair to add that an exclusive or primary concern with the ugly 
and the morbid goes contrary to the contemplative enjoyment we seek 
in fine art. 

Cf. George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (New York, 1936), p. 167: 
“All subjects, even the most repellent, when the circumstances of life thrust 
them before us, can thus be observed with curiosity and treated with art. 
...We are not pleased by virtue of the suggested evils, but in spite of 
them; and if ever the charm of the beautiful presentation sinks so low, 
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This first point leads to the second. The poet, whether know- 
ingly or not, reminds us concretely that what he represents as 
“ought to be”, is in the providential order. All events are sig- 
nificant, providentially considered. There is no irrationality, no 
inconsequential action, no mere triviality, in human action, pas- 
sion, or thought as related to God’s ordaining plan for the com- 
mon good of the universe. In the good work of art, there is 
likewise nothing inconsequential, trivial, or insignificant. True 
enough, the best of human reconstruction of time, place, and 
deed is only a flickering shadow of the working out of Divine 
Art; yet, the human artist does capture effectively the working 
out of human events in a manner that imitates remarkably and 
persuasively the working out of Providence. The illumination 
of things in their concrete significance comes especially from 
art. The philosopher remarks truly that all human actions are 
for an end. The artist convinces the majority of us by recon- 
structing how it happens. Hence it is that the majority of men 
learn more from art than from science. 

This last sentence reminds us of one more special quality that 
poetic knowledge has. However limited and inferior it is from 
the standpoint of knowledge as such, poetic knowledge for most 
persons is the most satisfying knowledge and the knowledge most 
proportionate to the human mind. 

Midway between the proper or scientific universal and the 
singular known by sense lies the universal of poetic knowledge. 
The human intellect does not move with ease and facility on 
the level of proper universals even though its object is something 
universal. The more removed the universal is from individuality 
and materiality the less competent is the human intellect in 
grasping it. On the other hand, the singular of sense cognition 
is too inferior to draw the human intellect except reflexively. 

The universal of art is a mean between these extremes. It 
is not, like the scientific universal, a universal without the singu- 
lar, but a universal in the singular. It is not, like the sense 
singular, only a material singular, but the singular universal- 


or the vividness of the represented evil rises so high, that the balance is 
in favor of pain, at that very moment the whole object becomes horrible, 


passes out of the domain of art, and can be justified only by its scien- 
tific or moral uses.” 
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ized.2* The universal of art is a union of the singular and the 
universal in the fashion that human nature is a union of body 
and soul. Poetic knowledge, then, is the knowledge most pro- 
portionate to human knowing, not to the human intellect as 
such, but to human knowing as a composite of sense and intel- 
lectual knowing. Philosophical contemplation, it is well to recall 
here, is not proportionate to the human mode of knowing.” 

The universality of poetic knowledge as knowledge is limited, 
but the universality of appeal that poetic knowledge has is al- 
most unlimited. It is the avenue of knowledge open to most 
men most of the time. Because of its appeal to the “ whole 
man,” to use an abused phrase, it is the most enjoyable and 
profitable mode of knowledge for man generally. The philoso- 
phers who tend to be contemptuous of poetic knowledge are so, 
I think, because they overrate the capacity of human knowing 
and underrate the universality appropriate to art and to man. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize in three paragraphs 
the main points I have tried to establish. The limitation of time 
prevents adequate elaboration of these points as well as the in- 
clusion of others that deserve attention. 

The poetic claim that poetry is the “ first and last of all 
knowledge,” that poetry is “the center and circumference of 
all knowledge,” cannot be substantiated. Nor does it seem ac- 
curate to treat poetic knowledge as some mysterious intuition of 
reality, above and beyond the grasp of normal human reason. 
Mystery there may be, poetic insight there certainly is, but 
poetic knowledge is first and foremost the work of human reason, 
for art of any kind is essentially recta ratio factibilium. The 
poet is a maker as well as a knower, and poetic knowledge flows 
from his poetic construction. We who contemplate the work of 
art enjoy it because we see, through the representation, the 
marvellously made likeness of reality. At the same time, it 
must be stressed that poetic knowledge, primarily on the part 
of the artist, is that special product of human reason which I 


24 Othello, for example, is a universal character singularized or, to state 
the same thing the other way around, Michelangelo’s David is a singular 
universalized. 


25 Hence the inevitable tendency to reduce philosophical contemplation 
to poetic contemplation. 
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think is aptly described as imaginative impassioned under- 
standing.”® 

From the standpoint of doctrine, poetic knowledge consists 
essentially in convincing man through pleasing representation. 
This doctrinal aspect of poetic knowledge can be seen only by 
understanding poetry as the art of delightful imitation. Conse- 
quently, it seems necessary to me to reiterate and develop the 
notion of imitation and the delight that is appropriate to imi- 
tation. Poetic knowledge, then, is infima doctrina in the sense 
that it convinces by similitudes generally and metaphors in 
particular. 

Nevertheless, poetic knowledge has the strength of its weak- 
ness, because it appeals so strikingly to the human mode of 
knowing. The metaphor ** is especially pleasing to the human 
mode of knowing, and the universal realized in art is especially 
well proportioned to the union of sense and intellect in man. I 
have stressed one aspect in particular of poetic knowledge, the 
poetic reconstruction of the world as it ought to be, because I 
think this is an excellence only poetic knowledge has, and be- 
cause through this genuine poetic insight we can learn much 
that would otherwise be denied to us.?® It is no small tribute, 
either, to note that in poetic knowledge we are removed from, 
and temporarily freed from, the burden of the inconsequential 
and the irrational that plagues us in our daily life ?® and that, 
in a special and delightful way, poetry imitates the providential 
order wherein is God’s Power and Wisdom “ reaching from end 
to end mightily and ordering all things graciously.” *° 


JOHN A. OESTERLE 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





26“ The essential point is that poetry is the expression of a dual nature, 
so that neither the power of feeling itself nor the power of thought by 
itself can produce it.” A. Durand, op. cit., p. 142. 


27 Though it is the death of logic, the metaphor is the life of poetry. 


°8Cf. Louis Arnaud Reid, A Study in Aesthetics (New York, 1954), 
p. 282: “In poetry—and in their own ways other ‘representative’ arts— 
life is seen from an angle unusual in ordinary experience. In the ecstasy 
of imagination we see things together as new wholes. From this vision 
the philosopher and even the scientist may learn much.” 


29 There is even a sense in which fine art as imitating human action 
transcends moral action, for it raises us above and frees us from the 
contrarieties of human life. 


30 Wisdom, Chap 8, verse 1. 
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HE question of knowledge, and our knowledge of knowl- 

edge, in a word, epistemology, always brings to my mind 
the spectacle of Pontius Pilate asking our Lord “ What is truth?” 
And what strikes me above everything else in that event, is the 
fact that the Truth Himself gave no answer. For here is a 
man face to face with Truth, and asking what is truth. If 
Pilate really wanted to know the truth, certainly he would have 
recognized the Truth standing before him; and since he did not 
recognize this Truth, what truth would he have recognized? 
Those who are of the truth recognize the truth: “I know my 
sheep and my sheep know me.” The problem of truth, then, is, 
ultimately, the problem of a troubled or hardened conscience, 
afraid to face the truth. I think it is safe to assume that in our 
society conscience is more troubled than hardened. 

I suppose it is this connection between psychological motiva- 
tion and knowledge that makes it so natural to associate what 
happened in the garden of Eden with Pontius Pilate’s question. 
You will recall that our first parents, after they had sinned, did 
two things: they covered themselves, and they hid from God. 
They covered themselves, I should say, because they were now 
aware of sin and concupiscence; they hid from God because the 
effect of their sin was to make them fear God’s punishment. 
But of course they could not really hide from God—they could 
only hide God from themselves. And their children continue 
to hide God from themselves, just in proportion as they do not 
know what to do in the knowledge of their sins. 

This, as I see it, is the ultimate problem of epistemology: the 
invisible things of heaven are manifest from the things that are 
seen; but when men flee God, they become more and more in- 
capable, psychologically, of understanding Him from the things 
that are seen. As though the instinct to escape despair blinds 
us sinners to the knowledge of a God we fear, causes us to see in 
Him only a judge who will condemn. And in this state we study 
the creature, if we study it at all, in order not to see the Creator 
thereby. And so teachers arise “who are forever seeking but 
never attaining to the knowledge of the truth”. The effect of 
sin, as the story from Genesis makes clear enough, is to hide 
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from God in the awareness of guilt. As it relates to our present 
problem of knowledge, this hiding from God takes the academic 
form of epistemology, a certain ambivalence about the certitude 
of our knowledge in which we end up uncertain, not only about 
our knowledge of God, but about our knowledge of anything 
at all. 

(It should be understood that the present analysis in no way 
denies the existence of a genuine metaphysical problem concern- 
ing the certitude of human knowledge. But the end and purpose 
of this paper is to discuss the problem under the aspect of hu- 
man motivation. And therefore I should perhaps say that this 
is at least part of a metaphysical analysis of the question, and 
perhaps the principal part, since it is concerned with knowledge 
under the aspect of its final cause, at least with the final cause 
as philosophizing is a human act.) 

If what we have said is true, then the first step in establishing 
the certitude of human knowledge would be to bring about an 
interior peace in those who are running away from God, to con- 
vince them that God is their friend even though they are sinners, 
in a special way, just because they are sinners. 

Such peace is of course the per se effect of God’s grace, but 
God uses human instruments, so that it should be an especial 
preoccupation of Catholic philosophers how they may become 
more perfect instruments relative to this end. 

In this work the first and most important step is to “ cast the 
beam out of our own eye ”’; and the first step of that step would 
be to realize that there is a beam in our own eye to be cast out. 
It is natural for Catholics to think that this problem of an undue 
fear of God might exist for those who are without faith, but not 
for the faithful. But I would insist that it is every bit as much 
our own problem, in a way even more so, that it is, moreover, 
the secret of many of our perverse motivations. Certainly faith 
does not remove concupiscence, I mean not faith by itself; 
neither does it of itself remove a certain inordinate fear of pun- 
ishment in the knowledge of that concupiscence. We know only 
too well from the testimony of our own experience that such is 
not the case. And if our own experience is not testimony enough, 
we need only think of the disciples in the boat crying out to 
their Lord, “ Save us, we perish,” to realize that faith does not 
of itself assure perfect operation in accordance with faith. Sig- 
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nificantly our Lord Himself rebukes Peter here for his little 
faith, i.e. for his disposition to believe that he would not be 
helped in the storm of his concupiscences. 

And thus, to the extent that it is not directed by the charity 
which perfects faith, the philosophizing of Catholics, like the 
philosophizing of non-Catholics, will become subject to the dis- 
sipation we have been describing. We may try to console our- 
selves that we, after all, are concerned with the manifestation of 
God (certainly I do not doubt this in the least, or I should be 
mad to say these things to you). But the fact remains that in 
proportion as we are not perfect, as we do not realize the good- 
ness of God, we shall be hiding from Him. And to that extent 
our philosophizing will not be for the sake of God, but for a 
certain impure pleasure in our intellectual operations. To those 
who are disposed to see this truth, our culpability in this matter 
should be evident enough in the attenuated spirituality of those 
we have been teaching. 

One of the advantages of studying the neurotic mind is to see 
certain magnifications of normal distortions. And one of the 
typical symptoms of neurosis is the acting out of a certain pat- 
tern in which the neurotic secures (I should say tries to secure, 
because the attempt is never quite successful) at once the satis- 
faction of his illicit desires and the demands of his conscience. 
For example, a scrupulous obsessional has such a “ tender con- 
science” that he spends all day, and even much of the night, 
in the effort to decide whether or not such and such was a serious 
sin, and if so just how serious it was. But it turns out that 
“such and such ” is some impure thought or desire, so that this 
“conscientious ” scruple has as its effect the ceaseless contem- 
plation of impure things during all his waking hours. 

Transposing this to a normal key more proximate to our pres- 
ent inquiry, with the exception of the saints—whose very sanc- 
tity makes them especially sensitive to this disorder, we all more 
or less pursue inordinate delectation in created goods. But in 
our duplicity we not only pursue such inordinate pleasure, we 
strive to convince ourselves that we are doing God’s will in the 
process: not only do we sin, we “ make excuses in sin”, which 
excuses are more serious than the sin itself, because our excuses 
keep us from the divine mercy, which is at once the only effec- 
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tive remedy against the sins we have committed, and, in God’s 
permissive will, the final cause of sin itself. 

And now, applying this to the Catholic pursuit of philosophy, 
there are the same two things to be observed. To the extent 
that we are not perfectly rectified, we shall take inordinate 
pleasure in the pursuit of philosophy; for philosophy, we must 
understand, is at once the satisfaction of a natural appetite, 
the appetite for knowledge, and a created good. 

Persons who do not understand the true nature of natural 
wisdom, that is, of philosophy, are apt to think that what I am 
saying here is a confusion of philosophy with theology, and actu- 
ally I have been accused of this more than once. But the truth 
is the very contrary: in so far as we fail to see the true sapi- 
ential nature of philosophy itself, our theology, as well as our 
philosophy, will become rationalistic. Those who do not seek 
God through the work of reason at the level of nature, it is my 
experience, do not seek Him through reason supernaturally: 
they end up with the practical, if not theoretically articulated 
conclusion that our growth in grace and charity has nothing to 
do with the use of reason. To put it another way, if you are 
anti-intellectual, you will be anti-intellectual supernaturally as 
well as naturally. And one of the surest signs that you are anti- 
intellectual is that you look upon mysticism, the wisdom of love 
as unintellectual. But at the same time you would probably 
think that you are very intellectual because you are so rational. 
But the truth is that just as (sacred) theological wisdom finds 
its fulfilment, in this life, in charity, so natural wisdom is ful- 
filled in a natural love of God. And since in all things the end 
is the measure, not to see the problems of epistemology in the 
light of the natural love of God, is not to see them sapientially. 

Natural theology, then, as the principal part of metaphysics, 
is the consummation of philosophy in the sense that the philoso- 
pher, as the Greeks realized abundantly, is ultimately a lover of 
wisdom—not because he himself is unwise, but because his very 
wisdom causes him not to rest in his possession of the truth as 
inanend. His wisdom makes him distinguish the ultimate truth 
from his possession of it, so that he will rest only in the truth 
itseli—‘ The heart is made for Thee, O Lord, and has no rest 
until it rest in Thee,” has a natural as well as a supernatural 
interpretation. So that the true philosopher realizes at the 
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natural level the words of Christ: “ He who eats of me will yet 
hunger, and he who drinks of me will yet thirst.” And far from 
this being an exclusively supernatural doctrine without its an- 
alogy at the natural level, I should say that if, per impossible, 
man’s natural desire for God could be satisfied by anything in 
his possession, supernatural charity would not be the bond of 
supernatural perfection in this life. Just as, if man did not have 
naturally the capacity to know God by natural reason alone, he 
could not be elevated to a supernatural knowledge of Him in 
faith. The general principle behind these observations is that 
grace at once elevates nature and works through nature. That 
is why, although the infant receives faith at baptism, it makes 
its first act of faith after it has reached the age of reason. What 
the Greeks saw when they conceived philosophy as the love of 
wisdom, then, is the natural analogue of what St. Thomas un- 
derstands in his teaching that the gift of wisdom is the specific 
gift of the Holy Spirit corresponding to charity. 

It is this loving wisdom, I am tempted to say maternal wis- 
dom, in the natural order, which moves the philosopher to keep 
all the arts and sciences in their purity, that is, to examine the 
statement and to correct the interpretations of the first principles 
in the various arts and sciences—as Wisdom tells us that She 
knows all things, “the subtleties of speeches and the solutions 
of arguments”. And so, as God made all things to bring man to 
a knowledge of Himself, so the natural ruler of man, the philoso- 
pher (a ruler without a kingdom today), makes certain that men 
understand things correctly, that is, in such a way as to lead 
them to God. Not that God is the first principle of knowledge 
formally; we know that is not the case. But He is the first 
principle efficiently, rather (as I mean it here) the love of God 
is an efficient principle, a love which makes the philosopher 
God’s natural watchdog. 

Of course any science rightly interpreted leads to God: God 
does not have to be introduced into the principles of a science 
to make the science lead to Him: He is there virtually, if only 
these principles are correctly stated and interpreted. But the 
enemies of God are obliged to distort the principles of human 
knowledge in order to pervert men from God: it is God’s enemies 
who must, so to speak, load the dice. And thus it becomes evi- 
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dent how the regulative function of metaphysics derives at once 
from knowledge and from love, and why, as Aristotle said, the 
philosopher must know all things, but not as the specialist. But 
without the direction of love philosophy becomes mere curiosity, 
and human society is left, as it is left today, in the hands of 
those whose philosophy is ultimately a rationalization of con- 
cupiscence. 

I would not have this understood to be a condemnation of the 
persons engaged in the pursuit of culture outside the Church. 
The personal question is a question of personal motivation, and 
this judgment we must leave to God, hoping for our brothers 
outside the Church as we hope for those in it, and for ourselves. 
But the question here is one of objective doctrine. To make this 
important point clear with a profoundly significant example in 
our time, I should say that the great significance of Sigmund 
Freud was his integral understanding of human motivation, even 
to the point of getting rid of pathological guilt by denying its 
cause in human rationality and freedom. Now I should say that 
Freud’s whole doctrine was objectively an attempt to get from 
under the burden of guilt. In his genius he saw that something 
as radical as that was necessary to remove the cause (actually 
it was not radical enough). But I should never say that Freud’s 
intention was to turn away from God to an idol of his own 
making. That would presuppose that Freud was convinced of 
God in the first place, where all the indications are that he was 
not. And even if he was, who is to judge what emotional factors 
may have entered in to make the notion of a personal God 
psychologically unbearable to him? So that, rather than con- 
demn a person like Freud for his failure to reach the true con- 
cept of God, I should be more inclined to praise him for his 
search. I think that if anyone is to be criticized (actually I 
don’t see why that is at all necessary—what is necessary, is to 
correct the error), I should be inclined to criticize us Catholics 
for having been so remiss in communicating the glad tidings of 
a God Who came to save what was lost, that men were obliged 
to satisfy themselves with a myth. 

This is in substance what I am persuaded I should be saying 
to you on the subject of knowledge, and our knowledge of knowl- 
edge. And now I am afraid that some of you are beginning to 
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wonder when I am going to get down to the subject of the paper, 
That is an objection I have anticipated, and that is why I have 
taken so much time to show you that I am very much within 
the scope of my subject. If you will, I am discussing the prob- 
lem of knowledge under the aspect of its efficient cause. Even 
that has to be qualified, because my concern with knowledge 
here is as the problem of knowledge may be viewed as a human 
act, motivated therefore by free will and falling under prudence. 
I do not for a moment wish to insinuate that there are not genu- 
ine metaphysical problems connected with the question of certi- 
tude in our knowing. But I have deliberately chosen not to 
discuss them. And my thesis is that all human thinking is mo- 
tivated by love, so that those whose love is rightly ordered will 
tend to speculate well, and those whose love is disordered (and 
I am not judging such persons since I cannot know how respon- 
sible they are for the disorder) will tend to fall into error, “ rea- 
soning with themselves, but not right ”. 

Observe, too, that I am in no way equating charity and phi- 
losophy. It is entirely possible for a holy person to be incom- 
petent philosophically, and a person without charity could attain 
a certain competence in philosophy. For example there is no 
reason why a person whose ultimate motivation is pride could 
not succeed in formulating very precise and adequate demonstra- 
tions of God’s existence. But my point would be twofold, 1) 
that such a person is not a philosopher in the true sense of the 
term, and 2) that as a social phenomenon (by this time abund- 
antly verifiable) men will tend to recede more and more from 
philosophic truth as they fall away from the love of God. To 
sum the point up, the love of God alone does not make a phi- 
losopher; but there is no true philosopher who is not motivated 
by the love of God; neither is this love something separate in 
its motivation from the pursuit of knowledge—rather the pursuit 
of knowledge is for the sake of union with God. Perhaps be- 
cause we have come to identify philosophic contemplation with 
the discursive activity which is its preamble, we tend to think 
of love as something quite dissociated from the intellectual life. 

But even if this ordering of love were theological rather than 
philosophical, it would still be a legitimate, and even principal 
consideration for Catholic philosophers. The fact is, however, 
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that it would be the proper concern of philosophers operating in 
the right natural order, and this I hope I have shown sufficiently. 
If, then, we ask the philosophic question, why is it that men have 
so much difficulty in ascertaining the first and necessary prin- 
ciples of human knowledge? there is a philosophic answer: Men 
are afraid to find by their reason a God Whom they have 
offended by their acts. But I am sure that men today would 
hardly stumble on this answer without the guidance of faith. 
But however that might be, there is no practical solution to 
be found in the natural order—because the only real solution to 
the problem of sin is the mercy of God in the Blood of His Son. 

That is a solution which we Catholic philosophers should be 
able to understand. But it leaves a further problem (assuming 
it is the ultimate solution), how are we to apply this solution to 
our non-Catholic colleagues, this not only to convert them, but 
to save ourselves and our children from the ravages of their 
attacks? For error, like truth, is never at rest, and we are 
warned that “ the children of mammon are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light”. My solution of this problem 
is, as I have said, to begin the work of casting the beam out of 
our own eye. If philosophy is, as I have tried to show, ulti- 
mately a work of rationalization, then to the extent that we our- 
selves suffer from the same disease, we shall not know how to 
heal our neighbor. 

And so everything points to this as the practical solution of 
a speculative problem, that we Catholic philosophers who have 
the grace to be pure of heart in our pursuit of speculative truth, 
must learn to cultivate this purity, not in general, but in this 
very pursuit of truth. Thereby we shall gain at once the per- 
fection of philosophical speculation (eminenter) for ourselves, 
and the grace for our non-Catholic colleagues to know God as 
a Father and friend, if for no other reason, in order to find Him 
as philosophers. 

To this end I think it most expedient to make very evident 
the way in which philosophy can become the object of inordinate 
love. 

When you have been thinking and pondering over a problem 
during a period of years, it becomes difficult to make a beginning 
in expressing such insight as you may have acquired. The things 
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you think have become so inter-related, so much one with the 
other, that everything wants, so to speak, to be said at once. | 
have already indicated how the problem of knowledge suggests 
our Lord’s reaction to Pontius Pilate’s question, and, profoundly 
related to that, how our first parents hid from God in the knowl- 
edge of their guilt. And now I find myself thinking of Plato 
and the great Greek tradition of philosophy as a love of wisdom 
rather than as just wisdom, to which I have also alluded. And 
this in turn suggests how much the sophists were like the Scribes 
of the Hebrews, the “ wise guys ” of ancient Greece, who had all 
' the answers but who couldn’t stand being questioned. And this 
leads to reflection on the strange concatenation of historical 
events that brought Plato into the scholastic tradition as an alien 
under suspicion, this after he had already been assimilated by 
the Fathers of the Church as the pinnacle of Greek wisdom, of 
how he was introduced to the scholastic tradition by way of 
Aristotle’s criticisms and St. Thomas’s commentaries on those 
criticisms, of how this got to be interpreted as St. Thomas’s 
dismissal of Plato (which most certainly it was not). Then I 
think of how Plato has come to be regarded as a sort of symbol 
of error, quite possibly as a result of this historical sequence. 
Which leads to a consideration of divine providence and how all 
things fall under it as they are ordered to the mystery of God’s 
purpose. And this suggests a certain significance in the parallel, 
that as Plato preceded Aristotle in the natural tradition of an- 
cient Greece, so the Platonic theologians preceded the Aris- 
totelian scholastics in the Catholic tradition. (I would not have 
you understand this, as I am afraid it is often understood in 
contemporary philosophic circles, as though Plato and Aristotle 
were ultimately opposed doctrines—which as I see it would lead 
to an Hegelian interpretation, not only of philosophic history, 
but of philosophy itself; nor is that consequence a mere abstract 
possibility.) And clearly, since these contingent happenings fall 
under divine providence, and such important things, they must 
be significant of something profound in the divine intention. 
Then there is the further point, that after the perfection reached 
by Aristotle there set in a certain degeneration in Greek phi- 
losophy, which is not without its parallel in the history of 
scholasticism. 
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All of this leads to a certain melancholy reflection, that per- 
fection seems to bring death in its wake. Nor is this a merely 
poetic idea. There seems to be something here akin to the 
truth so often noted that our Church somehow cannot stand 
external prosperity, that She thrives on persecution—our Lord 
Himself even tells us that persecution consummates our happi- 
ness in this life—and all this seems to be connected with the 
fact of original sin and the consequent inclination we have to 
rest in some created good rather than in its Source, in the pos- 
session of the good rather than in the good we possess, in the 
good proportioned to our nature rather than the good itself. (I 
do not say this in ignorance of the distinction between good as 
it is a common intention and good as it is the principal analogue 
of goodness, as it is God. But I think the point I intend here 
might be the one our Lord meant when He asked: “ Why do 
you call me good? God alone is good.” What I mean is that 
we very readily confuse the goodness of God with what con- 
forms to our limited powers—as even Magdalene, pure as she 
was, had to be told: “ Do not touch Me; I am not yet ascended 
to the Father.”) 

We have, then, a naturally incurable desire to rest in a good 
proportioned to our nature, and Aristotle surely is the master of 
those who know just because it was Aristotle who gave perfect 
expression to being, not as it is in itself—that is the expression 
of God—but the perfect expression of being as it conforms to 
the human power of knowing. It is just in this that philosophy, 
indeed human science in general, is to be distinguished from the 
science of God and of the angels. Human science is different 
from divine science, not because it has a different object, but 
because the intelligibility of its object derives from a different 
source, from the light of human reason. God’s knowledge does 
not proceed from the principle of contradiction in the light of 
abstraction; neither does He apprehend being under some ana- 
logical formality. And so the philosophical object, just as it is 
philosophical specifically, and not common, is being as it con- 
forms perfectly to the human intellect. That seems to be why, 
after the fall, the very perfection of human reason (the same 
historical pattern is observable in the fine arts) is the beginning 
of its decline. 
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Actually all this is little more than a kind of commentary on 
the first commandment as it relates to the intellectual life. No 
one here, I am sure, would want to limit the scope of that com- 
mandment to a literal injunction against golden calves. I sus- 
pect that we all too little examine our consciences on that com- 
mandment, but certainly when we do, we do not ask ourselves 
whether there are any golden calves before which we bow. No, 
an idol, as you know, is any created good which has become the 
end and measure of one’s existence, that for the sake of which 
he does everything else—as a man’s god is his belly if the end 
and purpose of his life is the pleasure of eating. Notice too that 
this idol is not merely any created good which has become our 
ultimate purpose: the actual object we choose to idolize derives 
from the requirements of some natural appetite—not the idolatry 
itself, that couldn’t be natural—but the good we are going to 
make into an idol. If food were not naturally pleasurable, there 
could be no gluttony. And the desire of food is a good so long 
as it is subordinated to appetites and objects of a higher order, 
especially the highest appetite, the love of God. So that the 
natural desire of food as it enables the physical organism to live 
and to perform its functions well, becomes perverse, a species of 
idolatry, when its object is sought without measure, when the 
means to God becomes the end. But, for the point we are de- 
veloping here, it is significant that the matter of the idol is 
what conforms to a natural power—as Eve “saw that the tree 
was good to eat, and fair to the eye, and delightful to behold”. 
That is, she saw that the illicit object was beautiful, she took 
pleasure in the sight of it (“quod visum placet”). But all she 
had from God to take pleasure in was a dark command—“ Of 
the fruit of the trees that are in paradise we do eat: But of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of paradise, God hath 
commanded us that we should not eat; and that we should not 
touch it, lest perhaps we die.” God, Who is a light that shines 
in the darkness, had given a dark command, but Lucifer, the 
light-bearer, was asking for reasons and displaying the sensible 
beauty of his lure. And so Eve, having made a measure of 
beauty as it conforms to perversely motivated human cognition, 
“took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave to her husband 
who did eat.” (This seduction was to be echoed centuries later 
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in Keats’s sophistic “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.”) We do not make 
idols out a dung-heap: perhaps that is why we find Job sitting 
on one as he is being purified. 

I am sure there can be nothing new in all this to the enlight- 
ened members of this audience. Yet I thought it useful to review 
these points by way of showing the application of a general prin- 
ciple to the intellectual life. And now I think I can show it. 

I can show it best, I think, by a kind of proportion. Suppose 
we ask the question, Is there something which is to the human 
intellect as food is to the animal appetite? Certainly the an- 
swer is truth. But, then, this must be qualified in a certain way, 
since truth is the object of any intellect, even God’s, and our 
question concerns the human intellect. And so we must add this 
qualification, that the human intellect seeks truth as it is hu- 
manly assimilable, even as the sensitive appetite seeks food 
which is physically assimilable. For just as the physical or- 
ganism must be fed by food, not ideas, so the human intellect 
must feed on, not any immaterial food without qualification, but 
a species of immaterial “ food” conformed to its powers of as- 
similation. Even a purely spiritual being of the created order, 
no less God Himself, is beyond our powers of assimilation. And 
God, as He exists in Himself is so utterly inaccessible to our 
natural powers that His Light is darkness to us. 

We can see the same point again in St. Paul’s “ Now I see 
darkly as in a mirror”; what we see in a mirror is an image, 
and evidently Paul is using the metaphor of a physical image 
here to express the limitations of human concepts which are in- 
tellectual images. So that, translating the metaphor into literal 
terms, it becomes: “ Now I know God in the medium of a created 
concept, a human concept, thereby limiting the Being I know 
to what can be received in such a medium.” And observe that 
in this respect it makes no difference whether our knowledge be 
natural or supernatural. For just as I know God naturally in 
the likeness of a created substance whose essence is proportioned 
to my intellect, so I know the Trinity supernaturally through 
the instrumentality of a created three, similarly proportioned, 
and similarly limited. In both cases that which I know, as it is 
in itself, is not limited, but that through which I know is limited. 
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To express the same point in another, and related metaphor: 
& man uses the instrument of a photograph to keep himself 
united with his friend in the friend’s absence—it is with this 
intention that the Church encourages the use of sacred images: 
through the likeness our mind turns to the persons themselves. 
Yet, actually, the photograph of a person contains only as much 
of the person as a piece of paper can receive. That is why, when 
a man in love with a girl receives her photograph, he does not 
say: “ Fine, now I have everything I want!” If he feels that 
way, the object of his love is photography, not the girl. And 
likewise, those who pursue religious art in that spirit may love 
art—but they do not love God. 

And so, although the human intellect extends to all things, 
even to God, its relation to all being is limited in just this way, 
that the being or truth it can assimilate must be proportioned 
to its powers: the human intellect can know only what can be 
represented in a human concept, and can know it only in so far 
as it can be so represented. And therefore, just as the glutton 
infinitizes, so to speak, the connatural object of his physical 
appetite, so the perverse philosopher would infinitize, not being 
itself, for being as such is not limited, but what he infinitizes is 
his intrinsically limited way of knowing being. What this in- 
tellectual glutton wants, then, is not truth without measure— 
that is what the saint wants—what this glutton wants, is truth 
without measure as it conforms to his measured powers. And 
just here we can see how, like all sin, this one too is intrinsically 
irrational. For just as the miser is ultimately a fool because 
what he wants, infinite perfection in the limited receptivity of 
a finite collection of gold pieces, as the glutton or fornicator 
wants an infinite of sensual pleasure in the limited receptivity 
of the emotions, so our perverse philosopher wants God Himself 
in the limited receptivity of a created intellect. The miser col- 
lects pieces of gold, the philosopher collects distinctions: what 
both are seeking, is the impossibility of a created infinite. 

Something of great significance follows from all this, some- 
thing, it is my conviction, Plato tried to teach us, namely that 
nothing is more natural, yet nothing more difficult than for a 
philosopher to become and remain a lover, a lover of wisdom. 
You will recall how, in the Republic, Plato identifies the activ- 
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ity of the philosopher with dialectic. And this dialectic, as most 
of us realize by now, is a far cry from the dialectic of Aristotle’s 
Topics—at least in its intention (we are not concerned here with 
the logical formality of the propositions). If this dialectic is 
anything at all, it must be metaphysical, since it begins where 
the special sciences leave off: where the special sciences descend 
from principles to conclusions, the philosopher or dialectician in- 
vestigates the hypotheses or principles themselves. Moreover, 
the process of dialectic does not terminate in the mere possession 
of some further item of knowledge, although it does attain to 
these. For example, this dialectic is not metaphysical merely 
in enabling us to know how the unit of arithmetic differs from 
the unity of substance, although it would, incidentally, accom- 
plish this. In Plato’s dialectic the philosopher is fulfilled, not 
merely as one who knows, but as a lover of wisdom: 


‘The truth of the matter is this: No god isa philosopher or seeker after 
wisdom, for he is wise already; nor does any man who is wise seek 
after wisdom. Neither do the ignorant seek after wisdom. For herein 
is the evil of ignorance, that he who is neither good nor wise is never- 
theless satisfied with himself: he has no desire for that of which he 
feels no want.’ ‘But who, then, Diotima,’ I said, ‘are the lovers of 
wisdom, if they are neither the wise nor the foolish?’ ‘A child may 
answer that question, she replied: ‘they are those who are in a mean 
between the two; Love is one of them. For wisdom is a most beauti- 
ful thing, and Love is of the beautiful; and therefore Love is also a 
philosopher or lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wisdom is in a 
mean between the wise and the ignorant. And of this too his birth 
is the cause; for his father is wealthy and wise, and his mother poor 
and foolish. Such, my dear Socrates, is the nature of the spirit of 
Love. The error in your conception of him was very natural, and as 
I imagine from what you say, has arisen out of a confusion of love 
and the beloved, which made you think that love was all beautiful. 


Plato: Symposium, # 204 


This truth, that the philosopher is transformed into a lover, is 
further clarified by St. Thomas in his distinction between the 
operation of the intellect and the operation of the will. For the 
intellect draws things to itself, and so, since everything is re- 
ceived according to the measure of the recipient, the intellect 
as it strives to become one with the other, is limited by its very 
self in its achievement of otherness. But the will, unlike the 
intellect, moves to its object as the object is in itself. I have 
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found the analogy of a dog in relation to a bone useful in clarify- 
ing this point, so I will use it here: The dog sees the bone: that 
is an intentional or cognitive union with the object; then the dog 
goes after the bone in order to eat it, i.e. seeks an entitative 
union with the bone. Applying this distinction between cognition 
and appetite to the point I have been trying to explain, I should 
say that the dog shows more sense than many, if not most, 
philosophers. And that is not surprising, because the operations 
of the dog are directed by God, whereas philosophers tend to 
direct themselves. 

But perhaps the most revealing and the most forceful analogy 
is to be found in the order of generation: We maintain that con- 
traception is a sin against the natural law because it would 
make an end out of the means; for pleasure in the procreative 
act is ordered to generation. As you will readily imagine, most 
men would starve to death if they did not enjoy eating, and 
likewise for the perpetuation of the species. Well, applying the 
principle to the intellectual life, what do we find? Pleasure, 
St. Thomas tells us, is a movement of the appetite in the pres- 
ence of a connatural good, whose presence is known. Well, the 
connatural good in the intellectual order is truth as it is con- 
formable to the human intellect. But the human intellect is a 
rational intellect. That, evidently, is why we take more pleas- 
ure in the discursive proofs of conclusions than we do in the 
penetration of the principles whence the conclusions proceed. I 
suppose that too is why certain thinkers are tempted, as Aristotle 
observed, to demonstrate everything—they confuse the certitude 
quoad nos of a discursive object with the intrinsic and objective 
certitude of a principle. (Much could be said in this connection 
concerning the contemporary, and vain, efforts to logicize mathe- 
matics, but that must wait for another occasion.) It is apparent, 
then, that we take delight in an intellectual object as it con- 
forms to us, and further, as we get closer and closer to the first 
of all principles, this delight decreases, at least in the beginning: 
we are moving away from what is most intelligible to us to what 
is most intelligible in itself—and by that very fact darkness to 
us, “the light that shines in the darkness”. And at this point, 
the point where we become aware of this distinction, or could 
become aware of it, a crucial choice must be made: Are we 
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seeking knowledge for the sake of a certain delectation, or are 
we seeking knowledge for the sake of its ultimate object, God? 
Not that there will be no delectation in the seeking of God: the 
joys of contemplation, we are taught, are the greatest in this 
life. But we seek God for Himself, not for the delectation. In 
the language of Plato: 


And now look again, and see what will naturally follow if the prisoners 
are released and disabused of their error. At first, when any of them 
is liberated and compelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck 
round and walk and look towards the light, he will suffer sharp pains; 
the glare will distress him, and he will be unable to see the realities 
of which in his former state he had seen the shadows; and then 
conceive some one saying to him, that what he saw before was an 
illusion, but that now, when he is approaching nearer to being and 
his eye is turned towards more real existence, he has a clearer vision, 
—what will be his reply? And you may further imagine that his 
instructor is pointing to the objects as they pass and requiring him 
to name them,—will he not be perplexed? Will he not fancy that 
the shadows he formerly saw are truer than the objects which are 
now shown to him? 


Republic VII, # 515 


My point is, not that Catholic philosophers are not concerned 
to grow in charity. I don’t believe that, and even if it were true, 
I would have no way of knowing it. But what I have been try- 
ing to say comes to this: The whole of modern culture is a use 
of intellect to escape from God into a fool’s paradise of man’s 
own making. The reason for this as I see it, and as I have tried 
to explain, is that the effect of sin is to make us fear God’s justice 
and to become hardened to His mercy. Now since God has de- 
creed to save us through our sins, it is essential for us not to 
forget His mercy in the knowledge of our own malice: otherwise 
we shall, like Judas, destroy ourselves. (Perhaps that is why 
Judas looms so large in the story of the Passion, as a lesson how 
not to act in the knowledge of sin.) And it seems to me too that 
God has provided us a paradise of His own making, in fact His 
own Mother who is called the paradise of the new Adam, just 
because He knows how much we need a “ mother of mercy ” and 
a “refuge of sinners” in the battle for our redemption. But 
just in proportion as we do not learn to take more and more 
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pleasure in this Mother, and therefore in God to Whom we are 
conformed in His Son, we are driven to take inordinate pleasure 
in some created good. And thus we see in the sapiential books 
how true love is figured by the good woman and evil love by the 
adulteress. And to this law philosophers are no exception: un- 
less they pursue philosophy in the spirit of Mary, they shall 
succumb, more or less, to the seductions of the evil woman. 
How much we have succumbed, each of us may find in his own 
conscience. But the condition of doctrine today, (I mean of 
course, not the infallible doctrine of the Church, but what we 
as individual teachers have communicated of this,) would indi- 
cate that this would be a good time for us to examine our con- 
sciences on the point. Moreover, since each of us is particularly 
susceptible to the temptations proper to his state of life, Catholic 
philosophers do not merely have the obligation, like any Catho- 
lic, to grow in charity: the Catholic philosopher has an obligation 
to grow in charity by the use of his mind. He should be seek- 
ing to love God more through that deeper appreciation of God’s 
love for him which philosophy can provide. If charity does not 
set his house in order in this way, then his teaching, however 
brilliant, will tend to produce, not lovers of wisdom, not the 
saints God wants to be formed through wisdom, but proud 
savants. What is more, all this will be a scandal to the ignorant 
who will be tempted, seeing this, to despise sound doctrine and 
learning, observing how little fruit our learning bears. 

The Catholic philosopher is seeking God, certainly, but I am 
afraid that he has forgotten how to use his intellect in finding 
Him. By “ Him” I mean the very God, not the proofs for His 
existence merely. ‘“ When I had gone a little past the keepers 
of the city, I found him whom my soul loveth.” Adapting the 
words of the Canticle to our present intention, When I had gone 
a little past my knowledge, both natural and supernatural, rea- 
son and faith, knowledge as it is limited by my knowing, (the 
keepers of the city would be intellect and faith) I found the 
object of my love. If I limit myself to what the keepers pos- 
sess, to what I can know, I shall never find the object of my 
knowledge: to know perfectly in this life is to love. 

Hersert THomas Scuwartz, T.O.P. 


Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Logic AND MetHop Division: Linus J. Turo, Chairman 
Problem (a): Extra-Logical Procedures in Philosophy 


The title of this paper is ambiguous, but its ambiguity has been oc- 
casioned by the claims especially of the Existentialist philosophers. The 
title is ambiguous, primarily, because the term “logic” is primordially 
predicated of the human mind and only secondarily of the art which aids 
the mind in its search for truth.1 Thus a philosophic procedure which 
would be extra-logical would exclude the human mind. The title is 
ambiguous, too, because the term “procedure” signifies order. Thus 
there is the supposition that there can be ordering of knowledge without 
the mind. Moreover, the term “philosophy” fundamentally means a 
love of wisdom. But the only human faculty which connaturally loves 
wisdom is the human intellect. In the light of what we have just con- 
sidered, then, the very definition of the terms embraced in the title 
seems to preclude any consideration of so-called extra-logical procedures 
in philosophy. 

However, while wisdom is something connaturally sought only by the 
mind, the human intellect, as rooted in a soul substantially united with 
a body, is not sufficient of itself to attain wisdom. One sign of this truth 
is that our most frequent language is not scientific language, which pertains 
to the human mind precisely inasmuch as it is understanding, but poetic 
and rhetorical language, which pertain to the human mind inasmuch as 
it is aided by other human faculties.2 Thus, rhetoric and poetics are 
sometimes called parts of logic, at other times as being distinct from logic. 

We may discern, then, a threefold basis for considering extra-logical 
procedure in relation to the acquisition of philosophy. The first is that 
other human faculties are naturally ordered to serve the intellect in its 
search for truth. The second is that the logical art, taken in general, aids 
also in advancing this order between the intellect and the other human 
faculties. The third is that, since the order is to the connatural good of 
the intellect, even the order of the other faculties to the intellect may 
be embraced in the general term “ procedure.” 

As regards the first foundation, namely, the natural order of the other 
faculties to the intellect, we should note that the cognitive sense faculties 
are ordered to the intellect inasmuch as all human knowledge begins in the 
senses. The sense appetites are ordered to the intellect only indirectly, 


1§t. Thomas Aquinas, in IJ Meta., lect. 5; in VI Ethic., lect. 7. 


2“Rhetor et poeta ducunt ad assentiendum ei quod intendunt, non 
solum per ea quae sunt propria rei, sed etiam per dispositiones audientis. 
Unde rhetores et poetae plerumque movent auditores in unum, provocando 
eos ad aliquas passiones ” (St. Thomas Aquinas, in Perth., Liber I, lect. 7). 


Pring St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the Great, in I Post. Anal., 
ap. 1. 


4St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol. Ia, Q. 1, a. 9c; Q. 43, a. 7c. 
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that is, inasmuch as their functions must not prevent the orderly oper- 
ation of the intellect.5 The will, preserving the various goods connatural 
to each of the other human faculties, takes care also that the intellect 
may seek its connatural object without hindrance Now it is true that 
these faculties—the senses, the sense appetites, and the will—may be 
properly ordered to the perfect functioning of the intellect even without 
any art aiding in this ordering. But experience teaches us that this case 
would be by way of exception. The vast majority of men need the help 
of a teacher, at least, of a parent or guardian who exercises the most basic 
réle in training the child to think correctly, especially in helping the child 
discern between what is real and what is only imaginary.” 

Once we recognize that teaching is an art, we enter our consideration 
of the second foundation for so-called extra-logical procedure in philosophy. 
Even at an early age, the child naturally admires both things pertaining 
to his nature and things outside himself. Thus, for example, he is en- 
couraged to crawl because he wants to know the tactile qualities of an 
object which lies at some distance from him. However, he will not ordi- 
narily order the sense data he gathers to intellectual analysis since his 
intellect must be trained to perceive the order among these sense data 
through some kind of mental excitation. To bring about this admiration, 
there is poetics, which serves first to have the child discern between good 
food and bad,’ then to discriminate between morally good and morally 
bad persons.2 For this discernment there are, for example, fairy tales, 
which help the child understand the relation between morally good acts 
and reward, as well as between morally bad acts and punishment. Edv- 
cation through poetics includes, of course, all the poetic arts, namely, 
drama and the epic, as well as the potestative parts of drama—versifica- 
tion, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and the like.1° 

St. Thomas notes that through poetics “our esteem is inclined to one 
part of a contradiction because of some representation ”.11 The sense 
faculty especially influenced by poetics, then, is the cogitative faculty, 
or particular reason, the object of which is a thing inasmuch as it is bene- 
ficial or harmful.12 Of course, the operation of the particular reason 
entails cooperation with the intellect, which forms a particular judgment 


5 Ibid., Ila IIae, Q. 180, a. 2. 
6 Ibid., Ia Ilae, Q. 18, a. 7c. 
7 Ibid., Ia, Q. 117, a. 1. 


8“ Quandoque vero sola existimatio declinat in aliquam partem contra- 
dictionis propter aliquam repraesentationem, ad modum quo fit homini 
abominatio alicujus cibi si repraesentetur ei sub similitudine alicujus 
abominabilis. Et. ad hoc ordinatur poetica” (St. Thomas Aquinas, 1” 
I. Post. Anal., lect. 1). 


®“ Nam poetae est inducere ad aliquod virtuosum, per aliquam praece- 
dentem repraesentationem ” (Ibid.). 


10 Aristotle, Poetics, Chap. 1. 
11S$t. Thomas Aquinas, in Post. Anal., loc. cit. 
12S§t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ia, Q. 78, a. 4c. 
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through this cooperation. The will, acting in accord with the judgment 
concerning a beneficial object represented, is joyful, not only because 
the senses are operating in relation to a beneficial object, but also because 
the intellect is acting according to its nature. The intellect is encour- 
aged to operate in an order to speculation, directly because of the facility 
involved in judging the represented object, indirectly because of the joy 
in the will. Of course, if the object represented is harmful, then the 
intellect is encouraged to operate in an order of speculation both because 
of the facility involved in its judgment and because the will moves the 
intellect to seek the means for avoiding the harmful object as it exists in 
reality. The facility involved in the judgment of the intellect, however, 
supposes that the object is represented in such a way that its beneficial or 
harmful characteristics are easily discernible. To insure this facility, 
therefore, the person using poetics exaggerates the beneficial or harmful 
qualities especially of human characters. 

The judgment concerning the poetic object, however, is far removed 
from the judgment at which one arrives through the perfect use of the 
syllogism, especially in scientific demonstration, since this perfect use 
presupposes that the mind can relate judgments. There is, therefore, a 
middle process used for training the mind whereby the mind can conclude 
from one judgment to another, but without reflecting upon whether the 
judgments have all that they should have or whether the transition is 
completely valid. This middle process is promoted by rhetoric, which uses 
especially the enthymeme, the “ two-proposition ” syllogism. 

Rhetoric, too, deals with the beneficial or harmful, but its representation 
is exaggerated not because of imagery employed, but because of the very 
easy transition from one proposition to a conclusion. Rhetoric has two 
main sources for its sole premiss, namely, history and poetics. These are 
the main sources because they are the only types of moral knowledge 
which the rhetorician can presuppose to exist in the minds of his audience. 
“History” here means not only past events as written down or passed 
on orally from generation to generation; the term includes also past and 
present experiences of the person or persons whom the rhetorician is try- 
ing to persuade. That is why parents most frequently use rhetoric through 
an appeal to the past experience of the child: “ You remember what hap- 
pened to you the last time you went there,” or “ You remember what hap- 
pened to Johnny when he did that.” If the child is very young and, 
therefore, lacks much past experience and easily forgets the experiences he 
has undergone, then the parent must frequently have recourse to poetics 
and say, for example, “ Roy Rogers would not do that.” 

We should note that rhetoric, like poetics, deals with the beneficial or 
harmful, and that, other matters being equal, the child better trained 
through poetics should be more easily persuaded through rhetoric involv- 
ing right judgment. However, rhetoric “does not completely produce faith 
or opinion, but it leads only to suspicion ” that one part of a contradiction 
is true.13 That the vast majority of men adhere to rhetorical conclusions 


13 St. Thomas Aquinas, in I Post. Anal., lect. 1. 
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as though they were scientific conclusions only attests the fact that most 
men do not, in fact, advance beyond the stage of rhetoric. Between 
rhetoric and demonstration there is, of course, dialectics, which clearly 
states the two parts of a contradiction and thereby enables the scholar to 
seek the proximate causes whereby the doubt or probability left by 
dialectics can be completely resolved.14 

There should be little difficulty now in grasping how the whole process 
of leading the mind from the stage of poetics to the stage of science jis 
an orderly procedure. If we restrict the term “logic” to the matters 
treated in the Predicaments, the Perihermeneias, the Prior Analytics, and 
the Posterior Analytics, then, obviously, we must designate poetics, rhetoric, 
and dialectics by the general term “ extra-logical ”; and this is true whether 
we refer to the natural poetics, rhetoric, and dialectics of the human mind 
or to the arts which aid the mind in these procedures. 

From our consideration of the gradual training of the mind for science 
it should be evident that this training, both for educators and for students, 
is long and laborious. We should not be surprised, then, to learn that 
throughout human history there has been a persistent effort to avoid this 
strenuousness of the educational process. Pride has used intellectual 
laziness as the hidden excuse for denying the long process of training in 
logic. In their non-admission of the aim of logic, namely, science which 
is distinct from dialectics, rhetoric, poetics, and especially sophistics, many 
modern non-Thomists reduce the process of education to the extreme 
short-cut of letting the child develop his own mind without any help from 
anyone else. Their definition of logic in terms of sheer formalism indi- 
cates a failure to recognize the true nature of the human mind. 

There is at least one other historical reason for the modern revolt against 
logic. The logical procedure as advanced in most colleges and universities 
during the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century 
has terminated in an unresolved dialectics hidden in the very ambiguous 
phrase “ modern science.” The resultant intellectual frustration has driven 
many modern scholars to bolster intellectual irresolution by aid from the 
emotions and to be satisfied at least temporarily with poetic or rhetorical 
knowledge. 

There is at least one advantage, however, in the modern proposal of 
so-called extra-logical procedures. The vague objections of the moderns 
should serve as an incentive for us to reinvestigate the order of logic as 
employed in education, to recognize how this order was observed in the 
parochial schools of our nation, to restore it where it has disappeared, 
and thereby to propagate the only complete system of logic which can 
insure the vigorous growth of philosophy. 

F. C. Lexuner, O.P. 
Marygrove College 
Monroe Campus 
Monroe, Mich. 





14 Ibid. 
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Locic AND Metuop Division—(Continued) 
Problem (b): Genesis and Function of Principles in Philosophy 


In order to set this discussion of the Genesis and Function of Principles 
in Philosophy into a contemporary frame-work and give it a place in the 
dialogue of modern philosophy, I wish first to quote a sentence from an 
early article by John Dewey. Secondly, for the purpose of indicating the 
practical bearing of the subject in relation to our own Scholastic situation, 
I shall try to silhouette this paper against the background of the Scholastic 
philosophy manuals of the past 200 years. And finally, in order to insure 
the Thomistic orientation of the procedure, I will draw upon St. Thomas’ 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics for some brief but pertinent 
textual directives. Thus, this paper falls naturally into two parts: first, a 
consideration of the relevancy of this subject of principles, and, second, 
an outline of the doctrinal position on the relation between logic and meta- 
physics which seems to me to control any discussion of principles in 
philosophy. 

The relevancy of the subject will revolve around the relation between 
Dewey’s rejection of rationalism as it came to him in the idealistic 
synthesis, and the Scholastic commitment to rationalism as it appears in 
some of our textbooks. As to the doctrinal position taken in this paper, 
it is in general a development of the proposition that metaphysics, in 
order to establish a middle position between the brute facts of empiri- 
cism on the one hand and the eternal but petrified, purely logical principles 
of rationalism on the other, must take into account and systematically 
handle the concrete, individual singular reality of existing things as grasped 
in sense experience, not by the process of abstraction alone but in the act 
of judgment. It is at this point, in this difference between abstraction 
and judgment, between essence and existence, that any questions about 


the genesis and function of principles in philosophy ultimately must be 
decided. 


I 


A. Here is the Dewey quotation, from an article he published in Popular 
Science Monthly in 1909 under the title, “The Influence of Darwin on 
Philosophy.” Dewey registers a protest characteristic of his school and 
therefore of much modern thinking. But more than that, I think, this 
protest challenges and, whether Dewey intended it or not, brings into 
focus a whole area of Scholastic textbook philosophy which has been a 
scandal to modern non-Catholic philosophers and is a kind of unexamined 
residue of rationalism in the manuals of the Catholic philosophers them- 
selves.1 Dewey in this text is protesting against abstractions, as he under- 


1There may well be a place within modern textbook Scholasticism for 
an application of the warning issued by Pius XII against scorning the 
philosophy honored by the Church as “outmoded in form and rationalistic.” 
Encyclical of August 12, 1950, Humani Generis, trans. by Gerald C. Treacy, 
8J. (New York, The Paulist Press, 1950), 16. The application could begin 
with increased knowledge of the effect Continental Rationalism had on 
some eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Scholastic manual-writers for the 
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stands them, and against vague first causes, magic principles and atavistic 
appeal to final causes; it is a protest against reversion to the kind of logic 
that explained the “ extinction of fire by water through the formal essence 
of aqueousness” and the passage concludes as follows: 


Whether used in the case of the special event or in that of life as a 
whole, such logic only abstracts some aspect of the existing course of 
events in order to reduplicate it as a petrified eternal principle by 
which to explain the very change of which it is the formalization.2 


Now my contention is this: Dewey has laid his finger upon a real weak- 
ness and has pointed up a real problem for those who are committed to 
a philosophy supposed to deal with intelligibilities of the real world and 
yet who at the same time limit that intelligibility to the order of con- 
ceptual formalities. In our own terms, he simply refuses to abide the 
rationalistic supposition that concrete being and the dynamism of existen- 
tial change can be reduced to abstract formalization. Too often, however, 
this type of criticism by experience-conscious modern philosophers is met 
by a kind of all-out massive retaliation of basic metaphysics or pure 
apologetics designed to clear away all opposition and establish a beach- 
head for further advance to enemy strongholds. Too often such an attack 
is not successful because it does not touch the context in which the objec- 
tion occurs and by which metaphysical fire can be concentrated on the 
enemy’s entrenched positions further inland. Too often the answer to 
such protests against our stress on excessive conceptualization is itself 
formulated in terms which are derived from a purely conceptual process, 
and to an erroneous refusal on the part of such thinkers as John Dewey 
to accept any conceptual formalities as knowledge of the real world is 
opposed an inadequate theory of judgment which makes all knowledge 
conceptual. 

I suggest, therefore, that it is better first of all to grasp as clearly as 
possible the nature of this objection, to understand the terrain on which 
it has been formulated and to know something of the vast hinterland of 
philosophical experience which lies behind it.3 

Thus, Dewey, in beginning his personal philosophical experience in 
Hegelian idealism and what it implies in relation to the rationalism that 
spawned it, was at the same time conscious of the defects and yet carried 
in his thinking a residue of that rationalism which is part of the very 





purpose of seeing more clearly the distinction between rationalism and 
Thomism and thus help prevent the rejection, at least by non-Scholastics, of 
the latter under the mistaken apprehension that it is the former. 


2John Dewey, “ Darwin’s Influence Upon Philosophy,” The Popular 
Science Monthly, 75 (1909), 90-98. 


3 Perhaps we can apply here what St. Thomas says about the difficulty 
of answering error when we don’t know what we are talking about: “Contra 
singulorum autem errores difficile est procedere, propter duo. Primo, quia 
non ita sunt nobis nota singulorum errantium dicta sacrilega ut ex his quae 
dicunt possimus rationes assumere ad eorum errores destruendos. Hoc 
enim modo usi sunt antiqui doctores in destructionem errorum gentilium, 
quorum positiones scire poterant quia et ipsi gentiles fuerant, = saltem 
inter gentiles conversati et in eorum doctrinis eruditi.” C. G., 
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fabric of the idealistic synthesis. Now one of the persistent character- 
istics of rationalism is its concern with deductive method—the use of 
syllogistic reasoning—and therefore with starting points in first principles 
which make this deductive, syllogistic process possible and keep it 
clicking. 

Oswald Kulpe has pointed out that by a series of gradual steps modern 
philosophers came to formulate the definition of philosophy as the 
“science of principles.” He observes further that the modern tendency of 
many thinkers to regard epistemology and logic as the sole or at least the 
central discipline of a scientific philosophy is an indication of substantial 
agreement with this definition and the view of philosophy it entails. 


‘Obviously, in modern philosophy, the meaning of “ principle” covers a 


wide range from Descartes’ conception of the philosophical quest as a 
search for one supreme and first principle from which every fact of 
knowledge might be rationally deduced to Hegel’s conception of it as a 
“science of the absolute.” In any case, principles are the key to progress 
in the science because they are the starting points and generators of 
deductive movement.* 

Now this concept of philosophy as a “science of principles” was and 
is not confined to the non-Catholic philosophical tradition from Descartes 
to Hegel. When one begins to re-examine the starting points and the 
systematic method of many Scholastic manuals of philosophy, it becomes 
evident that, as far as systematic metaphysics is concerned, they are not 
as far distant from this principle-concept of philosophy as is sometimes 
supposed. They too have defined philosophy as a science of principles 
and have staked the whole philosophical process on the validity of certain 
first principles or philosophical axioms which act as starting points and 
continue to guide the deductions consequent upon acceptance of these 
principles.5 

B. As a matter of historical record and a comparison of trends and style 
in our own philosophy textbooks since 1750, one reason for this commit- 
ment to philosophy defined as the science of first principles has been the 
influence of Christian Wolff, who may serve here as an example of 


4Oswald Kulpe, Introduction to Philosophy. Translated by W. B. 
Pillsbury and E. B. Tichener (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897), 10-11. 


5 Until more work has been done in the actual examination of philosophy 
manuals in use from 1750 to 1900, any assessment of our textbook tradition 
and evaluation of the content and context of our current manuals is apt to 
remain partial and somewhat a priori. However, there is a representative 
collection of these manuals in this country, scattered though they are 
among various seminary and university (Catholic and non-Catholic) 
libraries. For example, the works of German (Austrian) Jesuits such as 
Erber, Redlhamer, Klaus, Hauser, Sagner and especially Stattler, Storchenau 
and Horvath are important links between the philosophy of Wolff and the 
“Neo-Thomists” of the nineteenth century. Likewise highly important 
are the Franciscan Conventuals, Osterrieder, Altieri, Tamagna, the dis- 
caleed Augustinian, Mansuetus of St. Felice and the Barnabite, Cardinal 
Gerdil. Certain members of the Berlin Academy as well as a large group 
of manual-authors in the Cartesian (Malebranche) tradition must also be 
considered as part of the context of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century philosophy manuals. 
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content and method which certain-Jesuit and Franciscan manual writers 
borrowed and imitated and which also can be found in textbooks that 
have perhaps by-passed Wolff and German rationalism to draw sustenance 
from much earlier Scholastic writing. Whatever the source, this principle- 
philosophy moves in the direction of conceptualizing and formalizing 
metaphysics to such an extent that in these manuals one is hard-put to 
explain just what is the difference between logic and metaphysics, be- 
tween a logical and a metaphysical principle, other than that one is as- 
sumed and asserted to be self-evidently ontological while the other is not, 
Whatever the historical sequence and the details of borrowing and in- 
fluence, Wolff is sufficient as an example.é 

For Wolff and those who go along with him in his dichotomy between 
reason and experience, metaphysics is a “geometry of being” which at- 
tempts a mathematical-like deduction of something from clear and distinct 
ideas in the order of essence. This something is the possible, the non- 
contradictory, and while it is certainly related to the real world, it is 
merely the compatibility of notes in a concept, the necessities of formal 
logic. Hence, in this rationalistic framework, it is this compatibility of 
notes, these logical relationships rather than the being of existential sense 
experience which are systematized into an intellectual science of pure con- 
cepts and eternal truths. Once this conception of metaphysics is in 
operation, it becomes a real problem how to explain the existential refer- 
ence of these truths, these “ petrified eternal principles” of Dewey’s lament. 

For Wolff, of course, these truths derived ultimately from the mind’s 
own innate power or innate ideas. For most Scholastics of the period 
from 1750 to 1900, and even in our day, these systematic truths character- 
ized by the universality and necessity of science are derived from the 
analysis of abstract concepts derived from the real world. Metaphysics 
thus conceived treats of the possibility or essence of things in a realm of 
reason distinct from the experiential world of fact known by induction 
from natural knowledge. In this context the judgmental act of knowledge 
is always a union of two ideas, a putting together of concepts in a logical 
union assumed to be self-evidently ontological. Hence, metaphysics 
begins with the explicitation and demonstration of clear and distinct 
notions and proceeds to the construction of demonstrable propositions 
enchained to these original notions. 

With essence equated to the possible and the possible as the non- 
contradictory, logic and the non-repugnance of essence to existence con- 
stitute the criterion of the real. Without any systematic place of function 
for the act of existence, and in the absence of a theory of judgment 
through sense experience, in this type of metaphysics the ultimate intel- 
ligibility of the contingent world of experience is not in its existential 
act but in a relation to the possible. This means that intelligibility is 
everywhere but in being itself and existence must remain outside of meta- 
physics, since it is incapable of being integrated into a system of abstract 


6 Cf. for instance his Philosophia prima sive ontologia methodo scien- 
tifica pertractata qua omnis cognitionis humanae principia continentur 
(Editio novissima, Verona, M. Moroni, 1779). 
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concepts, and the system itself is the only source of intelligibility for the 
elements which constitute it. More precisely, this means that experience 
is rendered intelligible by principles which are in the possession of the 
mind prior to and independent of the experience which they are purported 
to explain,” 

This is clearly exemplified in those theories which validate induction 
by reducing it to a syllogism. The singular object or activity, which these 
manuals of course admit as the actual point of departure in inductive 
experience, is endowed with intelligibility rather than made to yield it. 
Universality and necessity are deduced, in induction, from a principle 
belonging to an ideal world or to possible being, the truth of whose laws 
does not depend upon the existence of things sensible8 Just as idealism, 
to survive as a system, had to treat the sensuous as conceptual, so also 
this type of rationalism must treat being as conceptual, and the mind takes 
its passage from the singular to the general in the order of essence, not 
in the structure of the existential object of perception. The real world 
is the real of essence, to which existence comes as a kind of complement 
and fulfilment, while remaining, like sensation, always subordinate and 
ultimately unimportant systematically because unintelligible systematically, 
since it is not essence and therefore not conceptual and available to 
deductive activity. 

Critics like Dewey really point up why there was no solution in the 
attempt made to give esse a role in the system by making it conceptual: 
because thereby esse or being becomes an eternal petrified concept by which 
to explain the very individual and concrete world of which it is the 
formalization. And hence it is that Dewey and others who came to their 
pragmatism like him after at one time having been committed to the 
idealistic synthesis, are keenly aware of the failures and limitations of 
rationalistic “ principle-philosophy.” Thus, there is a sense in which his 
protest against the use of “ petrified eternal principles to express the very 
change of which they are the formalization” is a valid objection. 

More important to us is the none-too-well-recognized fact that many 
authors of Scholastic textbooks do not seem to be aware of the impli- 
cations of some of the “ principle-philosophy ” and formalized geometry 
of being which goes under the name of Scholastic and even Thomistic 
metaphysics. Its terminology, theory of method and the meaning granted 
to the object of metaphysics indicate an underlying continuity of position 
between what Dewey is justified in rejecting and what some Scholastics 
mistakenly use in answering him. 


7One of the persistent characteristics of the rationalistic influence is the 

position that experience expressed in a posteriori judgments can only reveal 

singular truths of fact and must be button-holed into the abstract order 

of the a priori rational for its real intelligibility. Cf. J. F. Donceel, 8.J., 

—_— Psychology (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1955), 2, 139- 
16. 


SLiberatore presents one of the classic expositions of this theory. Cf. 
his Institutiones philosophicae ad triennium accommodatae (Editio tertia, 
Rome, Civilta Cattolica Press, 1864), 195. 
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This trend of the manuals toward acceptance of philosophy defined as 
a science of principles may in part have been due to the feeling that 
when certain indisputable first principles were established beyond doubt, 
then the Christian mind was fortified against atheism and scepticism, and 
philosophy was thus worth its salt at the table of general knowledge. 

But in adopting, for instance, Wolff’s concept of principles and, like 
him, in making the Principle of Contradiction and Sufficient Reason 
“twin-pillars of philosophy,” these manual writers also, under the in- 
escapable logic of the situation, had to make metaphysics a science of 
essences, a science of the possible. This in turn meant that the method 
of metaphysics, instead of showing within experience itself a real necessity 
imposed on intellect by actual existents, accents instead the formal neces- 
sity of truth and becomes fundamentally demonstrative, that is, deductive. 
Starting points, instead of being inductive insights into the real, are 
understood in terms of fruitful deduction from concepts, the origin and 
nature of which in turn depend on a world whose intelligibility is re- 
stricted to formal causality. The function of principles then, in this 
framework, is to guarantee the fruitfulness of conceptual analysis, but 
concepts themselves are divided as to their existential origin and essential 
intelligibility. Logical principles guarantee the fruitfulness of certitude, a 
subjective adherence to formal consistency; metaphysical principles guar- 
antee the fruitfulness of truth, that is, the objectivity of knowledge content. 

Then, in the course of recent history, to solve Kant’s objection to the 
extra-mental validity of the Principle of Causality, appeal was made to the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, postulated as undeniable by any normal 
mind. But this was only a further narrowing of the meaning of meta- 
physics to be that science which studies objective being, in contrast to 
logic which studies subjective being. And when being is understood in 
terms of essence, the science of being is the science of ideas that have 
objective reference. But this reference itself must be in terms of ideas, 
and to avoid an infinite regress in ideas of ideas, something must be 
agreed upon that actually resolves the process into existential reference. 
This is the role accorded First Principles in this kind of metaphysics, 
which is concerned not with objective being as such but with the ob- 
jectivity of ideas of the objective! 

In short, these manuals make metaphyics a science bereft of both 
existential reference and true judgmental activity, and in so doing they 
make it impossible to establish a middle position between the brute facts 
of empiricism and the eternal but petrified principles of rationalism, 4 
position that must take into account and systematically handle the con- 
crete, individual, singular reality of existent beings as grasped in sense 
experience, while at the same time relating them to the universality and 
necessity of the order of knowledge. It is in view of this development 
and this dilemma that we can now turn directly to a consideration of the 
distinctions betweeen logic and metaphysics which determine the genesis 
and function of principles in philosophy. 
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II 


A. At a number of points in his Commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle, St. Thomas briefly draws some distinctions between Logic and 
Metaphysics which are useful guides here in keeping the meaning and scope 
of the two disciplines distinct. The fundamental difference is in terms of 
the distinction there is between the mode of predication and the actual 
existence of things in their own reality.2 Logic deals with beings of reason; 

More precisely, Logic deals with those beings of reason which are second 
intentions; logic is formally and directly concerned with second inten- 
tions, that is, relations founded upon natures abstracted and conceived by 
way of unity, in particular, relations of genus and species. These relations 
of reason belong to a thing abstracted and brought to a unity of aptitude, 
or non-repugnance, to be in several things. These beings of reason are for- 
malities belonging to the thing on account of its being known; they follow 
upon the mode of understanding. This is in sharp contrast to metaphysics, 
which deals with the being of things themselves, and this difference in 
object renders logic and metaphysics irrevocably separate and distinct 
sciences, 

However, it is most useful to note carefully, as St. Thomas points out 
in the passage referred to above, that because of the origin of second 
intentions in the existential world, and the consequent relation which 
these intelligible intentions have to the being of nature, then logic and 
metaphysics are always co-extensive as to subject matter, and logic is 
always available to the metaphysician and other scientists as a method 
and tool of their particular science. But the proper objects of the two 
sciences differ radically in terms of existential act itself. By definition 
and according to the whole Thomistic analysis of the cognitional process, 
all concepts, second intentions, abstract intelligibilities, of their very 


9“ Ens autem rationis dicitur proprie de illis intentionibus, quas ratio 
adinvenit in rebus consideratis; sicut intentio generis, speciei et similium, 
quae quidem non inveniuntur in rerum natura, sed considerationem rationis 
consequuntur. Et hujusmodi, scilicet ens rationis, est proprie subjectum 
logicae. Hujusmodi autem intentiones intelligibiles, entibus naturae aequi- 
parantur, eo quod omnia entia naturae sub consideratione rationis cadunt. 
Et ideo subjectum logicae ad omnia se extendit de quibus ens naturae 
praedicatur. Unde concludit, quod subjectum logicae aequiparatur sub- 
jecto philosophiae, quod est ens naturae.” Jn JV Met., 4 (Cathala No. 574). 
metaphysics (and the sciences) with beings of nature and the world of 
existential act.10 


10 Cf. the following: Leonard J. Eslick, “Grammatical and Logical Form,” 
The New Scholasticism, 13 (1939), 233-244; Peter Hoenen, S.J., “De origine 
primorum principiorum scientiae,”’ Gregorianum, 14 (1933), 153-184. There 
18 Some advance over the doctrine in this article in his Reality and Judg- 
ment According to St. Thomas. Translated by Henry F. Tiblier, SJ. 
(Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1952); Henry Veatch, “In Defense of 
The Syllogism,” The Modern Schoolman, 27 (1949), 184-202, and his article 
in The Return to Reason: Essays in Realistic Philosophy. Edited by John 
Wild (Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1953) ; Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, “The 
Discovery of First Principles According to Aristotle,” The Modern School- 
man, 22 (1944), 132-143. 
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nature, are separated by the process of abstraction from the existential 
act of things because this individual existence must be left behind if they 
are to enjoy existence in the intellect and take on those characteristics 
that follow upon the mode of understanding and make logic itself possible. 
It is the function of logic to dispose things in so far as they exist in 
knowledge. Metaphysics, however, is concerned with things as they exist 
in themselves, with their being qua being. 

With these differences in mind, we can now ask the question, “ What is 
a metaphysical principle and how does it differ from a purely logical one?” 
Let us first consider principle in the general sense of a beginning or point 
of origin. Immediately one great difference in the two orders is apparent. 
Logic (and dialectics), again to follow St. Thomas, proceed to a consider- 
ation of their objects and a formulation of their laws from intentions of 
reason. They are sciences of second intentions. They can demonstrate 
scientifically the method and mode of handling second intentions, beings 
of reason; they have no competence in, and cannot actually attain, 
scientific demonstration of existential reality.! 

Philosophy, on the other hand, and in particular here, metaphysics, 
proceeds from a starting point in the being of sense experience. Being it- 
self is the first principle. Sense-experienced being furnishes a manifold of 
diverse principles potentially intelligible and gradually discerned by the 
intellect in sense experience itself. As first principle, being yields complex 
principles which express intelligible necessities within being itself. These 
complex principles are discovered in things and lead to some demonstra- 
tion of the things of nature in the real world. 

Hence, metaphysics does not proceed by using logical intentions, by 
manipulating abstract concepts, by analysis of formalities which belong 
to a thing on account of its being known. Indeed, and let me put this 
here simply as a question which might lead to further understanding of 
the use of principles in metaphysics, does metaphysics proceed by the use 
of any syllogistic reasoning, in the strict sense? If the syllogism operates 
in the order of nature or essence where the univocity and universality of 
terms is necessary for deduction, can a science whose object and in- 
telligibilities are analogous be developed syllogistically? It is no answer 
to this question to say that it must be affirmative or else there is nothing 
left except sheer empiricism. The question is not between brute fact and 
a universal, necessary science. Rather, the precise point is how to explain 
that within the realm of science there is a universality and a necessity 
which belongs to intelligibilities not derived from essence, intelligibilities 
which are analogous rather than abstract and univocal. There is a radical 
difference between complex principles formulated then from second-in- 
tention formalities as in logic, and those judgments discovered in the 
concrete sensible being of experience as in metaphysics. One example of 
this difference is the Principle of Contradiction taken as a purely logical 


11 Cf. In IV Met., loc. cit.: “ procedit ad ea consideranda ex intentionibus 
rationis, quae sunt extranea a natura rerum...in principiis procedens ad 
probandum ea quae sunt consideranda circa hujusmodi communia acci- 
dentia entis.” 
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principle and the same viewed as metaphysical. The problem also occurs 
when one attempts to explain the meaning of the Principle of Identity 
and its relation to the Principle of Contradiction. 

B. At this point it might be asked whether or not those principles which 
are derived from insight into the relationship of concepts, for instance, the 
concepts of cause and effect, or from an analysis of notions, such as those 
of being and non-being and their relation as contradictories, can ever be 
elevated into metaphysical principles of real being and the concrete 
existential order from which the analyzed concepts in all realistic philos- 
ophy are derived. 

You might point out as an affirmative answer to this question that logic 
is not purely formal; it is not concerned simply with forms of human 
thought or forms as such; logical entites do not mean merely other 
logical entities; they mean things. Hence, you may rightly observe that 
logic is intentional, it deals with formalities abstracted from things and 
held in reference to the real world, formalities which are means by which 
the real world is known. Therefore, you may conclude, by an analysis of 
concepts and a comparison of notions, complex principles may be formed 
and formulated that apply to the real world and can be known as principles 
of being itself. 

Certainly this intentionality of logical forms is the answer to modern 
proponents of a formal logic restricted completely to the domain of the 
analytic and the a priori where meaning, intelligibility, reference, are 
purely non-existential. Moreover, there seems to be a tradition among 
Scholastics themselves which explains the origin and nature of first prin- 
ciples along these lines. Witness the wide-spread thesis that the Principle 
of Causality, for instance, is analytic. 

But our problem goes deeper than this. Our problem here is not only to 
explain the intentionality of second intention being and therefore the 
validity of logic as it discloses those forms of thought in which and by 
which we get at the causes of things, but it is also required that we ex- 


plain the existential content, the experiential source of complex principles 


which are claimed to be principles of being, metaphysical principles, not 
merely logical ones. Intentionality is an aspect of logical forms whereby 
their whole being and nature is adapted to a disclosure of the real, and it 
is this intentionality which distinguishes logic from grammar. Intention- 
ality is also a point of departure for meeting the objections people like 
Dewey bring against abstraction and the knowledge of essences which 
makes demonstrative science of nature possible. But our experience of 
this disclosure of the real which knowledge gives and in which second 
intentions are founded, involves elements which escape the grasp of con- 
ceptual abstraction. 

Intentionality, as a result of abstraction, is the disclosure of essence; but 
the order of essence simply is not adequate to explain what both Dewey 
and St. Thomas as well as you and I find in experience, namely, the 
concrete individuality of singular sensible beings in themselves and in 
dynamic relation with each other and involved in causal activity. 
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Or, in other words, the derivation of principles by means of conceptual 
analysis is an attempt to derive judgments of existential reality from 
concepts which, by the definition of abstraction itself, have left the 
existent singular behind and are constituted intelligibilities in the order of 
abstract essence. This means, and many manuals apparently go along 
with this, that realism is left in possession of an abstract concept of being, 
for instance, as a starting point of metaphysics and is then faced with the 
unrealistic necessity of logically analyzing this concept (or concepts such 
as “cause” and “effect”) into further principles at a methodological 
moment prior even to any experience of their content and application. 

Such a procedure, aimed at deducing the existence of a real identity 
otherwise not apparent under the logical diversity of subject and predicate 
which make up complex principles necessarily leaves being or causality 
or the necessity expressed by the principle of contradiction outside of 
metaphysics because these first principles are formulated independently 
of the analysis of existential experience, of being as grasped in a perceptual 
judgment. 

The problem, then, is to break out of the order of essence, of the realm 
of the logical, and establish the immediate cognition of metaphysical 
principles in our experience of the world of sense itself, and not merely 
as a result of the analysis made of notions which have themselves been 
abstracted from that world. Because of the mind’s abstractive operation 
and the way it knows common natures, the mere union of terms expressing 
these notions does not constitute an expression of existential necessity. 
Abstract knowledge is simply not a knowledge of existential act and we 
are not justified in formulating as an expression of our sense-rooted ex- 
perience of concrete being what de facto as far as abstraction and the 
knowledge of essences are concerned is not a matter of experience. In 
other words, there are necessities in concrete sensible being which are not 
formalities, not merely essential, conceptual. 

To see the compatibility of concepts and to infer the relations of beings 
of reason is not to experience the actual operation of a principle in some 
concrete synthesis, but only to understand the relations of ideas in the 
order of essence. There must be some intuition of and insight into first 
principles, since by definition they cannot result from demonstration. 
They are a beginning, a starting point. But if this intuition is had by 
means of an analysis of terms and a process of breaking up notions and 
concepts existing as abstractions in the mind, then no matter how in- 
tentional these beings of reason may be, this is not a metaphysical intuition 
and does not produce a metaphysical principle, that is, a principle true of 
being qua being. If the simple principles or starting points are not 
existential, then the complex principle or expression of intelligibilities can- 
not be existential. Beings of reason never become beings of the real 
world of experience outside the mind. To use them as such is to endow 
the singular beings of the real world with intelligibility rather than discover 
it therein. 

Hence we must say that the genesis, and consequently the function of 
metaphysical principles are radically different with the difference of being 
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itself from the logical. Their source is not in the analysis of the concept 
of being but the experience of being, and this experience is the source of 
an intuition which is inductive—that is, by means of sense-perception and 
some experience, the intellect knows in being itself the objective necessity 
of the nexus between subject and predicate, knows this immediately, with- 
out any intervening analysis of concepts, and knows it with necessity and 
universality as of the nature of things themselves in their existential 
reality!2 This is so because judgment is a grasp of existential reality 
and not a mere combiner of concepts or clarifier of ideas, however in- 
tentional they may be. 

As a final precision of the nature of metaphysical intelligibilities in con- 
trast to the logical and essential, it must be pointed but that the intelligi- 
bility of being qua being and the intelligibility of causal activity or of 
existential relation in act cannot be grasped or expressed in a concept 
which is derived by abstraction from the experience of being, causality 
and relation. (How this intelligibility can be handled after the manner 
of a concept is a further question we need not enter here). After all, only 
two of the predicaments are actually forms. Operation and existential act 
are not forms. Thus, the principle or theorem of causality, for instance, is 
known in the actual operation of the principle in some concrete synthesis, 
and the intellect (not of course the senses) experiences the principle qua 
principle once the induction flowing out of sense perception has been 
made.13 (This experience, be it noted, is of being, of cause, of being act- 
ing as a cause. Hence, the problem of the universality and necessity of 
such a “ principle” is not, as mentioned before, the question of a dilemma 
between empiricism and rationalism, but of the difference between in- 
telligibilities in things themselves and therefore of explaining the kind of 
universality and necessity in the mind’s grasp.) 

The very intelligibility or meaning of causal action and the nexus be- 
tween cause and effect which the Thomist seeks to express in the analogous 
terms of potency and act are apprehended in some concrete synthesis of 
individual, joined, agent-patient activity. Causal action is not an atomic 
event, as Hume misconceived it, prior in time to its effect. It is a trans- 
action, an activity whose intelligible necessities elude mere abstractive 
concepts because its reality is more than essence—it is an extension, an 
overflow, of existential act itself and hence must be grasped in judgmental 
act and expressed with the intelligibility of being itseli—being in second 
act, not in mere formal perfection. This intelligibility, this meaning or 
understanding of what it means to be causing an effect, reducing potency 
to act, is not obtained unless some cause actually causing is apprehended, 


12Cf. S. T., I, 13, 5, ad I°™: “sicut in praedicationibus omnia univoca 
reducuntur ad unum primum, non univocum, sed analogicum, quod est 
ens.” Analogy is the basis for a “universality” which is not univocal, 
essential, abstract. 


13 This is the point at which some of the limitations appear in certain 
explanations of the intentionality of knowledge. Cf. In IV Meta., Proo- 
emium; IV, 1 (Cath. # 529-533); In De Trin., q. 5. a3; In I Sent., d. 3, 
q.l,a.2. 
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and apprehended the only way such reality can be apprehended—as 
existential act, concrete individual causing.14 

Hence it is, in addition to the irreducible distinction that must exist 
between the logical relations of cause and effect as derived from conceptual 
analysis, and the ontological actuality of the causal event as apprehended 
in experience, there is a further aspect of the metaphysical reality of caus- 
ing as experienced in sensible being which accentuates the irrevocable 
difference between logical and metaphysical principles. This is the 
difference there is in reality between second act as dynamic actuality of a 
being in operation and second act as the result of operation, the ac- 
quisition of formal perfection, the comparatively static actuality of a 
change in quality. Prior then to any discussion, for instance, of the 
affirmation or negation of the Principle of Causality, is the necessity of 
establishing what the Principle means, what necessities are being expressed. 
If “ causality ” is a kind of generic concept, a generic summary of specific 
instances involved in the abstractive process, then the Principle is some- 
thing entirely different when such a concept is replaced by the analogous 
intelligibility of existential cause in a potency and act metaphysics. 
Affirmation or denial of the principle begins to make sense only at this 
point. 

At any rate, it is precisely here in this difference between the actuality 
of a being in operation and the actuality of a change in quality that the 
whole theory of the genesis of first principles as a result of conceptual 
analysis cracks wide open on the rock of metaphysical experience and the 
reality of existential act as something distinct from essence, something 
more than a mere complement of essence. Existence and operation simply 
are not grasped in concepts which result from an abstractive process that 
by definition and nature leaves existence and operation behind to give 
cognitional existence to forms. There are no static, univocal, abstract 
concepts of existence and causality which can be pried open by an analysis 
of terms or essential notes, and their intelligible necessities expressed 
solely in terms of logical relations. Judgment, not abstraction, is the 
operation by which the mind grasps the actuality of being and its causal 
activity, and it is only by a precise understanding of the analogy of being 
and the use of what may be called judgmental conceptions as distinct 
from abstract concepts that the metaphysician can escape what is vaild 
in the protest of Dewey and other experience-conscious minds like his 
against the use of eternal petrified principles. 

Although it may sound strange, yet, in a very real sense, William James, 
John Dewey, and, in another direction, some of the Existentialists of 
modern times are on the side of Pius XII in scorning rationalism as out- 
moded and to be rejected in favor of the concrete, vivid, dynamic world 


14 While the exchange of the epithets, “rationalist” or “ empiricist” 
does not shed any light on the situation, it may be suggested that posing 
the question this way in terms of contrast between a posteriori and a prion 
judgments and restricting the former to “simple experience of fact” is to 
have already taken a position on the basic question: the nature and func- 
tion of existential judgment in metaphysics. 
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of action and individuality, while at the same time they are on the side 
of the devil and against the encyclical Humani Generis in identifying this 
rationalism with the philosophy honored by the Church.15 

It is for us, as philosophers, to establish first in our own writings a clear 
distinction between rationalism and Thomism, a distinction which may 
require some re-examination and re-assessment of our own tradition as 
embodied in the textbooks and manuals of recent vintage. Perhaps we 
need a greater awareness of how radical and desperate was the problem 
which another Supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII, in his famous encyclical, Aeterni 
Patris, called to be solved, and perhaps also we need a greater apprecia- 
tion of the sincerity, born of their own personal philosophical experience, 
with which men like John Dewey reject that petrifaction of principles and 
that loss of existential reference which is of the very fabric of rationalistic 
philosophy. 

One basic approach to this task of re-examination and re-assessment 
leads to this precise point of the origin and use of principles in philosophy; 
and one necessary step in this direction is the establishment of the 
distinction between principles of logic and principles of metaphysics in 
terms of being and existential act. In this paper I have tried to show 
that they are radically distinct in these terms. As to many of the details, 
and especially regarding the further implications of this presentation of 
the subject, I realize there has been a certain lack of exemplification, and a 
definite restriction of attention to the exclusion of other considerations 
which should be made. I trust then that the discussion period will remedy 
some of these defects, and that you will use it both to challenge my thesis 
and to teach me what I have overlooked; certainly I consider it a valuable 
opportunity to learn from you. 

JoHN E. Gurr, SJ. 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 





PuitosopHy or Nature Division: Leo A. Fotey, Chairman 
Problem (a): “Creationism in Physics and Philosophy”, by Roy R. Bode 


The word “Creation” is not the only word which has an entirely differ- 
ent meaning in philosophy and in the experimental sciences. Other words 
perhaps have more significant differences in meaning and concept in these 
two distinct fields. Such words as substance, cause, accident, form, 
existence have all become so mutilated in scientific usage as to make 
communication with them impossible. There is hardly a philosopher who 
has not winced when a scientist used the word cause in a sense not only 
foreign to the philosophical meaning of causality but in a sense which 
obviously contradicts the very possibility of causality. The same com- 
plaint, of course, is made by the scientist on hearing a philosophical ex- 


15Cf. Pius XII, op. cit. 
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position which sounds more than slightly uninformed in the face of the 
latest theories of physics. 

This factor could conceivably be no barrier at all if the walls between 
the physicist and the philosopher were soundproof. But it isn’t as simple 
as this. The fact of the matter is that the walls are, but the problem 
persists. It is a much more deeply rooted problem. Physicists write 
books and every physicist is a philosopher by nature no matter how 
earnestly he screams the contrary nor how well he tries to hide the fact. 

There seems to be an avalanche of materials being presently published 
with the title of science, a subject matter which is scientific but with an 
obvious purpose clearly beyond the scope of empiriological methodology. 
Almost without exception allusion is made to philosophical implications of 
a new discovery, a new interpretation in the field of the “new” physics. 

Theoretical physicists, and mathematicians, astronomers and scientists 
in like professions find themselves in the unhappy position of having con- 
ceived that they are the new philosopher but because of the opprobrium 
attached to the very title are reluctant to call themselves by the name. 
We keep hearing how the very bottom has dropped out of the metaphysical 
foundations of modern science and presuming that this is true we would 
be expected to find that the logical conclusions of physical theory relative 
to philosophical implications should resolve to zero. The contrary, how- 
ever, is the fact. When a scientist carries his pre-scientific premises to 
their logical conclusion which includes maintaining the impossibility of 
real transcendence, real efficiency and real potentiality—and as a kind of 
culmination of these writes a work entitled The Creation of the Universe, 
it becomes clear that an explanation is not a simple matter. I propose 
that the empirical scientist never uses the word “Creation” in the meaning 
of efficient production of existents from nothing WHEN HE IS WRITING 
EMPIRICAL SCIENCE. Creation in this sense would be meaningless 
to his scientific endeavors. I further propose, moreover, that his own 
scientific investigations move him to the very brink of the fact of 
creation in this sense and only few have been able to refrain from making 
a passing observation on “Creation out of nothing.” 

There are yet other senses in which the empirical scientist does not use 
the word “Creation: (a) in the sense of efficient production of change 
in something already existing (b) in the sense of the relation between the 
generated and the generator. 

The most widely accepted meaning of creation for the scientist is that 
of the relation between prior events and subsequent events. This seems 
to be the meaning whether in physics, astrophysics, and for that matter 
the meaning in the biological and social sciences. Discover what went 
before and you have explained what is. Discover what was before and 
you have solved the problem of what is. Some of the reasons why this 
should be so true today are actually rooted in the highly practically suc- 
cessful domination of the mathematical methods applied in the physical 


1 George Gamow, Creation of the Universe, The Viking Press, New York, 
952. 
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sciences. Sir James Jeans is not alone in his reasonings that God is not 
the Architect for a mechanistic universe but rather a Super Mathematician 
for a purely mathematical Universe. 

It is not too strange that quantity is mistaken for matter. That the 
question of being is taken for a meaningless question. If your method is 
confined to mathematics Creation in the sense of efficient causality in the 
order of being—in the order of existence is certainly a meaningless ques- 
tion. If you make causality or being or essence or existence or substance 
bow to the mathematical method, you have deprived them of any mean- 
ing. Mathematics is univocal and univocal alone. If your conception of 
infinity is mathematical—it has got to be made actual. Only the actually 
sensible can be handled by univocity, and only as such be the proper 
subject of the mathematical method. 

When you speak of infinity and of the infinite distance between the 
Creator and the created or the infinite gap between non-existence and 
existence you cannot represent these in the same meaning of infinity in 
mathematics. The distance between zero and one is mathematically in- 
finite. Zero and one have the same value and the same rights. The 
distance between existence and non-existence is metaphysically infinite 
and metaphysically you must face the fact of Creation. Mathematically 
you merely have a new starting point. 

Philosophically, the reasoned conclusion that Creation is a fact is 
fundamentally based upon the very meaning of causality. As we know, 
causality is meaningless except in terms of potency and act. Therefore, 
Creation, itself is meaningless, strictly speaking, outside a dualistically 
constituted universe. The dualism of Thomism alone can preserve the 
reality of potentiality and therefore the philosophical penetration into the 
fact of Creatio ex nihilo. Existential or ontological self-insufficiency which 
is the mark of the universe no matter what facet you look at drives the 
reason to the conclusion of the Act of Creation—to the EFFICIENT 
CAUSAL PRODUCTION OF EXISTENCES AND NOT EFFICIENTLY 
CHANGING AN ALREADY EXISTING SOMETHING. Creatio ez 
nihilo is not a species of change. It is not a prior situation of events. 
Ex nihilo is not from a mathematical zero. Here we are not talking about 
the efficient moving of the Prime Mover. We are not seeking the sufficient 
reason for accidental or substantial forms as such. 

Creatio ex nihilo of the universe is the very creation of potency and 
act. It is not the adding of existence to infinitely possible essences. 
Existence is not added to essence. Truly understanding that existence is 
the supreme act of an essence is to understand analogy and that the Act 
which is the cause of the existence of an existing being is the Act of 
Creation and an Infinite Act, which is Infinite whether it be performed in 
Creating pure hydrogen or the soul of man. Contrary to Gamow’s criti- 
cism of Hoyle’s conception of continual Creation of matter needed for the 
expanding universe by observing that so little matter would be needed that 
“. .. the creative genie would not overstrain himself doing the job.” 2 


2 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Empirically delving back into time past is certainly scientifically fascin- 
ating evidence for the past. Three billion years (Gamow’s date of creation 
because evidence for a period prior to this was destroyed by the explosion 
necessary for our present expansion) or ten billion years ago and the 
question of existence is no clearer than it is today. It might be interest- 
ing to note that Gamow says that “. . . nothing can be said about the pre- 
sqeeze era of the universe, the era which may properly be called ‘St. 
Augustines era’ since it was St. Augustine of Hippo who first raised the 
question as to ‘what God was doing before He made heaven and earth’. 
In my own opinion, the shame does not come from the name of the era 
which might be an honor—but for the reason for the name which of 
course is simply not the truth. Perhaps St. Augustine was the first loud 
voice raised against those who conceived of the impossibility of Creation 
because they conceived of God temporally.3 

Like meta-scientific speculations give testimony to the humanly scientific 
urge to come to Pure Existence. The sad part is that many scientists 
conclude that if the answer doesn’t lie in what was yesterday—there simply 
is no answer. The very fact, however, of the delving into the past for the 
reasons for the present gives a tacit testimonial to the contingency of 
existence. The conclusion of the eternality of the universe, however, in 
itself is not a proper substitute for Creation. Accidental causes may be 


infinitely multiplied and subordinated but infinite existential subordina- 
tion is impossible. 


The existence of an eternal universe is not the question of Creation but 
is rather a corrolary of it. Whether the universe is eternal or temporal 


does not enter into the question of Creation, strictly speaking. St. Thomas 
took seriously the question as to the eternity of the world, concluding to 
its rational possibility. The need today for the scientific eternity of the 
universe—of energy—of mass—of matter is not at all based upon experi- 
mental data calling for the non-creativeness to stand as an ultimate 
postulate for the positive present day status of the universe. The in- 
dividual conception of the self-sufficiency or non-self-sufficiency of the 
universe may determine the proximate theoretical conclusions as to what 
principles played a role in the formation of the universe in the state in 
which we find it. In no way, however, can the negative principle of the 
non-creatureness of the universe enter into any empirical description of the 
evolution of the world from any point of view—microcosmic or macro- 
cosmic. The practical conclusions to be drawn from the present discussion 
are few but I believe they are important. Something must be done about 
the language of philosophy. Let’s not quibble over terminology on the 
one hand but let’s not engage in equivocation on the other. This matter 
should be the subject of some very serious practical consideration on the 
part of philosophers. Secondly, there is no scientist who is that as such. 
In other words if science is stripped from its character as an art, the 
remaining science is philosophically directed. You may say that the 
question of creation is not a legitimate question for physics. It is, how- 


3St. Augustine, The City of God, pk. XI. 
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ever, my opinion that it is a legitimate question for the physicist—and 
that as a matter of fact he does ask it and in most cases answers it in his 
treatise on physics. What holds true for his conception of creation hold 
equally true for his conception of causality of substance and such like. 

I am asking for somewhat of a paradox. If the physicist would only 
divorce his physics from his philosophy—distinguish between them would 
be better. Then if they would only become what they know they must 
become—philosophers in the true sense, then the fact of Creation could 
be recognized for what it really is—and then the seeking for contingent 
causes for contingent effects would bear even more fruit—or if not, at 
least the endeavor would be purged of its errors. 


Roy Bope 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 





PuitosopHy or Nature Division—(Continued) 
Problem (b): Realism in Modern Cosmology 


Perhaps it might be best to begin by clearing up some ambiguities in 
the title which has been assigned to this section of the discussion on the 
philosophy of nature. Nowadays the word, “ cosmology ”, can mean either 
the philosophy of nature (a convenient usage which goes back to Wolff 
and is especially popular in scholastic works), or scientific cosmogony 
(a recent usage, now becoming common in works on astrophysics,! and 
general relativity). Since the philosophy of nature is, in a strict sense, 
dependent on a presupposition of realism,? “ cosmology ” in the first sense 
is obviously realist, so our problem must lie elsewhere. On the other 
hand, the question of realism in cosmogony, of the fundamentum in re 
of those hypotheses concerning the “origin” of the universe of which 
Dr. Bode has just been speaking, this problem is only one aspect of a 
much wider one, namely the realist implications of a science in which 
hypothesis and theory play a central role. It is with this wider problem 
that we shall be concerned. 

In speaking of our knowledge of nature this morning, Father Owens main- 
tained that physical science gives us a propter quid, demonstratively 
certain, knowledge of the quantitative aspect of the physical world, just 
as metaphysics and the philosophy of nature do in their proper domains 
of being and essence. This apparently ultra-realist view of science, un- 
fashionable among scholastic philosophers in recent years, is faced with 


_ 1 Thus we have the various “ cosmological principles ” used in construct- 
ing the “universes” of Einstein, Lemaitre, de Sitter, Hoyle. A recent 
textbook concerning the mathematical physics involved in such “ world- 
building” was called by its author “Cosmology” (Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1952). 


2See eg. A. Van Melsen, The philosophy of Nature, Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne, 1953, chap. 1. 
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an obvious difficulty. Scientific reasoning normally proceeds by way of 
hypothetical argument from effect to cause, whereas propter quid reasoning 
proceeds from a knowledge of causes to demonstratively necessary effects. 
How can physical causes be known so fully and certainly that deductions 
from this knowledge will be applicable with absolute certitude to the 
physical world? Is there perhaps a failure to distinguish here between 
the certainty of mathematical reasoning as such, and the lack of certainty 
in the application of such reasoning to the material universe, where the 
initial “ constructs” of the mathematical scheme (the “ causes”), absolute 
as long as one remains in the domain of entia rationis, are now merely 
postulated with a greater or lesser degree of probability of the actual 
physical situation with which one is dealing? This question we should 
be able to answer at the end of the paper. 

To put the problem in a broader way, can one argue from the structures 
postulated by a physical theory to any sort of real structure of the physical 
world? And if such an inference be permitted, what sort of inference 
can it be, how reliable is it, can it in any sense afford material for 
philosophical speculation? These are the questions I am going to approach 
very briefly in this paper. I hope to show that there are several im- 
important senses in which the physical and biological sciences can be 
called “realist,” but that this realism must be very carefully defined and 
restricted. In order to do this, it is desirable to see something first of the 
history of the question, since we may expect to find there some, at least, 
of the elements of a solution. It seems best then for me to spend the 
first half of my talk reviewing the complex historical evolution which has 
taken place in this branch of the epistemology of science. 


I 


The question, in the form in which I have posed it, is a relatively 
modern one, simply because physical science—I use the word “ science ” 
throughout this paper in its contemporary English meaning—is for the 
most part a relatively new growth. For the Greeks and the mediaeval 
scholastics, the problem scarcely arose. Their natural science was ex- 
pressed in qualitative, sensible, terms and so the question of its realism 
could not be distinguished from the much wider problem of the realism 
of sense-knowledge in general. It was only with the mathematisation of 
physical science which began during the late scholastic period and acceler- 
ated greatly during the late 16th century that our question began to 
separate off from the wider one. Nevertheless, I think it will be instructive 
to begin by recalling some salient features from four of the main epis- 
temological positions bequeathed to us by Greek philosophy, since an 
understanding of them is essential to anyone who would grasp the atti- 
tudes of philosophers towards our problem at the present time. 

Democritus asserted that a complete description of the physical world 
could be given in quantitative terms of the number, shapes, sizes, positions 
and motions of the atoms. Qualitative knowledge is secondary; true 
science, which is fully realist, must be quantitative. For Pythagoras, the 
essences of physical things were not only fully describable mathematically, 
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they were themselves mathematical, and could be reached by us directly. 
The “constructs” of physical science, to use the modern terminology, 
thus had for him a full ontological status. This ultrarealist view, which 
we shall later call “ constructionalism ” has, in one form or another, played 
an important role in the modern theory of science. 

Plato, on the other hand, regarded the physical world as an imperfect 
participation in the world of ideas, where alone true reality is to be found. 
Our knowledge of the mutable domain of the sensible is, at best, only 
well-founded “opinion”, whose ontological significance is limited rather 
by the variability of its object than by a want of penetration in the know- 
ing mind. This object is neither being in the full sense nor non-being, 
and information about it is, therefore, neither knowledge in the proper 
sense (that is a grasp of being or essence), nor utter ignorance, but some- 
thing between these, namely “opinion”. The physical world is a flicker- 
ing image of the real, and our knowledge of the image—no matter how 
accurate it be—can never represent the real fully. For Plato then, physical 
science could be realist only in a very limited way; this limitation stems 
chiefly—though not entirely—from the defectibility of the physical object.? 

Aristotle attacked the metaphysical basis of the Platonic theory of 
knowledge, and tried to restore to the physical object its proper consis- 
tency. There is something which persists throughout the flux of sensible 
appearances, namely the intelligible form of the object. This form gives 
us the basis for a stable knowledge. In the physical world, we cannot 
attain it directly, but it manifests itself, however obscurely, in a qualitative 
way in the accidental order. Our systematised knowledge of the sensible 
world must therefore be reductively qualitative rather than quantitative.4 

Aristotle’s natural philosophy absorbed into itself all the knowledge of 
nature current in his time, whether of forms, of the First Mover, or of the 
morphological details of animals. He made no distinction between philo- 
sophical problems and what we would now call scientific ones, treating 
all of them, as a rule, in a philosophical way, orienting his explanations 
towards an ontological type of knowledge. The perspective was pre- 
dominantly that of intelligible being,> manifested through actually 
perceived traits. Thus his natural science tended to be realist even 
the extent of reifying the astral spheres postulated by the astronomy 
of his time.6 


3This question is treated chiefly in the Republic (Bks. 3, 5, 6, 7), and 
the Timaeus. For an excellent summary, see L. M. Régis, O.P., L’opinion 
selon Aristote, Ottawa: Publ. Inst. Mediaev., 1935, pp. 30-56. 


4A. Mansion, Introduction @ la physique aristotélicienne, Louvain: 
Nauwelaerts, 2nd ed., 1945, pp. 337-9. 


5See J. Maritain, “ Philosophy and the unity of the sciences”, Proc. 
Amer. Cath. Philos. Assoc., 27 (1953), pp. 36-7. 


6In the discussion which followed the paper, it was suggested that Aris- 
totle regarded astronomy as postulational, not as unqualifiedly realist, and 
that the methodology of his astronomy could, in fact, serve as a headline 
for those who seek a methodology for modern physics. This suggestion 
meets with many difficulties, however. In the first place, kinematic as- 
tronomy is, even at best, a very poor analogue for the much more complex 
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There is another topic in Aristotle which deserves to be treated separately 
since it touches closely on his view of the realism of natural science. It 
has sometimes been said that modern physical science does not constitute 
“science” but only “opinion”, in the Aristotelean meanings of these 
words. Apart from the fact that such usage tends to be ambiguous in a 
language in which both these words are used normally in quite another 
sense, it would seem that this thesis is open to serious question even from 
an Aristotelean point of view. To understand this, we will have to see 
briefly what constitutes the object of dora or “opinion” for Aristotle. 
This is a rather difficult question because Aristotle here as elsewhere re- 
tained so much of the terminology of his master, Plato, while altering 
its spirit fundamentally.7 Because true scientia follows the necessary laws 
of demonstration, he concluded—as Plato had done—that its object also 





type of “structure” theory dealt with in modern physical science. More 
important, the evidence definitely indicates that Aristotle took his cos- 
mogony as a real description of the universe (Phys., Bks. 7 and 8; De 
Coelo, Bks. 1 and 2; Metaph., Bk. 11, chaps. 6-8). Since his astronomy 
treats of the necessary motions of necessary beings, it is for him the high- 
est kind of scientia. Its reasoning must therefore proceed from causes to 
necessary effects, and give certain knowledge. He is occasionally uncertain 
about those of the numerical details of the system which depend on empiri- 
cal data or on difficult mathematical calculations. His uncertainty in these 
cases does not derive from any restriction inherent in the method of 
deduction used. “Let this, then, be taken as the number of the spheres, 
so that the immovable substances and principles also may probably be 
taken as just so many; the assertion of necessity must be left to more 
powerful thinkers. But if there can be no spatial movement which does 
not conduce to the moving of a star, and if further every being and every 
substance which is immune from change and in virtue of itself has attained 
to the best must be considered an end, there can be no other being apart 
from those we have named, but this must be the number of the substances 
..” (Metaph., 1074a 14-21). The mathematical constructs of his as- 
tronomy appear almost as the results of direct abstraction from sense- 
data, rather than as the results of postulation on the basis of sense-data. 
Indeed, when treating of mathematical abstraction, he sometimes takes 
astronomy to be simply one of the “ mathematical sciences ”’; its concepts are 
thus related to the data of experience in much the same way as those of 
mathematics are (Metaph., 997b 15, 1077a 1). This relation is not a 
hypothetical one. In the domain of “meteorology ” (i.e. of events whose 
order is “less perfect”) he does appear to admit the central role played 
by hypothesis (Meteor., 344a 5), but this is in direct contrast to his treat- 
ment of the ordered and “ necessary ” movements of astronomy proper. 
H. D. Gardeil, O.P., points out that although Greek astronomers in 
general followed the Platonic precept of “saving the phenomena ”, “ ils se 
sont cependant partagés en deux groupes suivant le degré de réalité qu’ils 
reconnurent 4 leurs théories: celui des mathématiciens qui se soucient peu 
de savoir si les hypothéses mécaniques imaginées sont objectives ou seule- 
ment symboliques; celui des physiciens qui estiment pour leur part que 
ces hypothéses figurent le vrai systéme du monde... Aristote, qui est un 
physicien, est certainement 4 ranger parmi les partisans du réalisme as- 
tronomique.” (Cosmologie, Paris: Cerf, 1953, pp. 89-90). See also 
. Duhem, Le systéme du monde, Paris: Hermann, 1913, vol. 1, pp. 141- 
50, 173-7. 


7See S. Mansion, Le jugement d’existence chez Aristote, Louvain: 
Nauwelaerts, 1946, pp. 84-93, 108-24. 
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must be necessary in some sense. Thus if the object be contingent, our 
knowledge of its activities is, at best, opinio (or dora), by which he means 
a probable knowledge, one which does not exclude the possibility of error. 

On the other hand, he also maintains that the contingent physical 
object can be the object of scientia.8 The apparent contradiction be- 
tween these two views may perhaps be solved® by observing that it is 
the nature considered as form, as the source of determinate activities, that 
is the object of scientia. Whereas, if the physical nature be considered as 
matter, that is, as determinable (or capable of being interfered with) by 
extrinsic factors, its activities are no longer certainly knowable, and thus 
they are the object of opinio. The root of opinio, therefore, is the ever- 
present possibility of what he calls “ chance” events, that is events which 
lack a unified final cause. In the non-free physical object these are due 
to opposing outside agencies which make the “ nature ” under consideration 
act in a way other than it habitually does, or bring about a result that 
could not have been foreseen from the finality, or from the form, of that 
“nature” alone. They are not due to an intrinsic defectibility or “in- 
determination” of the “nature” itself; to hold this would be to mistake 
the Aristotelean determinability of proper matter by extrinsic factors for an 
uncharacteristic Platonic indetermination or incoherence in the being of 
the physical object itself. I am aware that some Aristotelean scholars like 
O. Hamelin 1° and C. de Koninck,!! prefer the Platonic interpretation here. 
It seems preferable, however, within the content of Aristotle’s system as a 
whole, to say that this system is formally determinate and determinist as 
far as the physical world is concerned.12 Opinio does not, therefore, indi- 
cate a sort of Platonic questioning of the sensible, but rather the possi- 
bility of outside interference with limited physical “natures” in their 
activities. 

Transferring this discussion, mutatis mutandis, to modern problems, it 
is evident that a distinction must be made in this regard, between theoreti- 
cal and experimental science. In the former, the hypothetico—deductive 
method provides necessary conclusions. It is therefore, a scientia, just as 
mathematics is. On the other hand, in that part of experimental science 
which is concerned with verification, that is with the application of the 
theoretical structure to a particular concrete situation (with a view to 
prediction), there are always some elements of uncertainty. For one thing, 
if the theoretical structure is to be applicable to the real, one must postu- 
late a closed system, that is, a system which is independent of outside 
interference. This postulate is, in the nature of things, always open to 
question. Thus the application of theoretical science to the real always 


81 Post. Anal., 75b 33; 87b 19; Metaph., Bk. 6, 1026a 33-1027b 16. 
® Father Régis treats this problem fully (op. cit., pp. 93-108). 
10 Le systéme d’Aristote, Paris: Alcan, 1920, p. 274. 


11“Le probléme de I|’indéterminisme”, Rev. Thomiste, 43 (1937), 227 
and 393. 


12 The relevant texts are given by A. Mansion, op. cit., chap. 9. See 
also Régis, op. cit., p. 101, seq. 
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involves opinio. This analogy between the “ scientia-opinio” distinction 
in Aristotle and the “ theoretical-experimental ” one in modern theory of 
science may perhaps be helpful, from some aspects at least.18 The 
scientist is the first to admit a radical uncertainty in the application of 
his theory to the real; but he is rightly entitled to object if the whole 
enterprise of modern science, whose purely theoretical part—because of 
its explanatory and hence unifying role—is so important, be labelled as 
“ opinion’”—or even opinio! 


II 


All through the mediaeval period, the basic attitudes toward the natural 
sciences, outlined above, alternated with one another in a fascinating 
way.14 They are to be found again, sometimes almost unchanged, in the 
scientific upsurge of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in the 
Pythagoreanism of Kepler, in the Democritean views of Galileo, in the 
near-Platonic mathematism of Descartes, and in the empirical Aristotelean- 
ism of Harvey. But now a novel and highly significant problem begins to 
manifest itself. The new science appears to give an insight into nature 
far beyond that attainable by the unaided senses. Galileo’s atoms, 
Descartes’ vortices, Newton’s light-corpuscles, were regarded by their 
protagonists as in some way the ultimate real, even though none of them 
were directly observable in themselves by the senses. Thus the epistem- 
ological problem of reconciling these two types of knowledge immediately 
presented itself. There appears to be a dualism between nature as known 
by the senses and nature as presented by theoretical science, between the 
qualitative datum of sense-experience, and the construct of the quantita- 
tive science built up from such data. 

It seemed to many that there is not only a dualism but a conflict here. 
And in that conflict, the philosophical position of man, the knowing 
power, becomes extremely paradoxical. If the constructs of science portray 
for us the ultimate reality, then what is to become of human consciousness 
and human knowledge, since they lie outside the boundaries of physical 
science? And yet if we lessen the ontological reality of the knowing act, 
we must indirectly weaken the value of the construct also, since it is 
the product of that act. For the philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries this dilemma was a very real one, and I do not think 
it too much of an exaggeration to say that it dominated most philo- 
sophical thought between Hobbes and Kant.15 It led Locke to his notion 


13T have avoided the use of the correlatives “demonstration” and 
“ dialectics ” which is commonly made in this context, because the latter is 
such an ambiguous term. Though “dialectical knowledge” is often equated 
with “opinio”, it seems best to specify it by its characteristic methods 
of discovery rather than by the lack of certainty of its conclusions. Cf. 
Dr. O. Bird’s paper elsewhere in this volume. 


14See, for example, A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo, London: 


Pitman, 1952; Grosseteste and experimental science, Oxford: Univ. Press, 
1953. 


15See F. S. C. Northrop, “The implications of traditional modern 
physics for philosophy ”, Rev. Intern. Philos., 8 (1949), pp. 176-202. 
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of a mental substance; it forced Leibniz (who saw the difficulty in Locke’s 
view) to adopt an unlikely theory of monads; Berkeley tried to escape 
between the horns of the dilemma by denying the value of theoretical 
constructs altogether and by admitting only the sense-datum as a criterion 
of the real. 

Kant’s whole system was, in a way, a monumental effort to cope with 
this precise problem. On the one hand, a denial of the value of scientific 
constructs, in the manner of Berkeley or Hume, seemed to leave the 
mighty fabric of Newton’s physics in ruins. On the other hand, an ac- 
ceptance of them as the true description of an ontologically independent 
reality seemed to lead inevitably to the insoluble mind-versus-world 
problems of Locke and Leibniz. So he compromised by making them 
issue from a priort categories of the mind, thus giving them sufficient 
stability to justify Newtonian science while at the same time withholding 
from them the independent ontological reference that he feared. Like 
Plato, he transposed the purely logical necessity of deductive science to 
the experimental level, and then failing to find any necessity in the 
phenomenal as such, he was forced to transpose experimental physics in 
turn to the domain of entia rationis in order to give it the necessity he 
sought. Thus was opinio transmuted into scientia, but at what a cost! 
Because of his failure to distinguish between the mathematical laws gov- 
erning the theoretical construct and the physical laws governing the ob- 
ject symbolized by the construct, his effort to rationalize science ended 
in idealism, not realism. 

Since the time of Kant, the problem of the sensibly given versus the 
theoretically constructed has receded somewhat from the center of the 
philosophic stage. It played a major part however in the systems of 
Bradley, of Bergson and of Whitehead, for example, and positivism, both 
of the original Mach brand and of the later more refined Vienna Circle 
variety, was another attempt to solve it. 

So far, I have been speaking only of philosophers. Had our problem 
any importance for scientists as such during the 18th and 19th centuries? 
Many of the great controversies of that period centered, implicitly at 
least, around the question of constructs. Black’s caloric, Cavendish’s 
phlogiston, Dalton’s solid, impenetrable, massy atoms, Berzelius’ radicals, 
Lodge’s ether, Ostwald’s energy, all of these were the theoretic constructs 
of science, but were often regarded by their protagonists as something 
more. They became complete descriptions, ultimate explanations, prin- 
ciples which could not be overthrown by mere facts, as the controversies 
between Cavendish and Lavoisier, between Dalton and Gay-Lussac, be- 
tween Berzelius and Dumas, amply showed.16 

Throughout the 19th century, working scientists remained realist, for 
the most part, in their approach. The attacks of Mach on the atom- 
construct, of Duhem on the electron-construct, had very little effect, while 
on the other hand, the ultra-realist “model” approach of physicists like 


16See J. B. Thornton, “Scientific entities”, Australasian Jour. Philos., 
31 (1953), pp. 1-21, 73-100. 
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Kelvin, who viewed his subject with the eye of an engineer, was not 
nearly as common as is sometimes supposed. The average view did not 
differ very significantly from that of the ordinary experimental worker at 
the present time. 

It was only with the advent of relativity theory and even more with 
the new quantum theory of 1924-27 that the fundamental realism of science 
for the first time began to be questioned among scientists themselves. 
The enormous success of these new theories seemed to many 17 to stem 
from the rejection of the “ unobservable”, from the refusal to go beyond 
the experimental data and the mathematical synthesis to speak of an un- 
observable ether in one case, or of unobservable electronic orbits in the 
other. This led some physicists, notably Heisenberg and the members of 
the Vienna circle, to advocate the rejection from physics of all postulated 
entities. However, it soon became evident that quantum theory could 
not get very far without concepts like negative energy and virtual transi- 
tion; while it had already been shown that relativity theory made a 
liberal use of point events, rigid bodies and perfect clocks, in a most un- 
positivist way8 Thus “as a guiding principle (in science, positivism) 
appears to have been sterile or positively misleading, and it is certainly 
given up in Dirac’s form of wave-mechanics”.19 Nevertheless, all this 
has had a tremendous effect. Scientists are now aware, as they never were 
before, that their science cannot be dissociated from their epistemology.29 
The present controversy 21 between the “ orthodox ” quantum theorists of 
the Bohr school, and the growing “splinter” group headed by Bohm, De 


Broglie, Vigier, Janossy, Joffe and Blokhinzev, is fundamentally an 
epistemological one. I will quote at some length from Bohm’s well-known 
1952 paper proposing a new form of quantum theory with hidden variables: 


As an alternative to the positivist hypothesis of assigning reality 
only to that which we can now observe, we wish to present here an- 
other hypothesis, which we believe corresponds more closely to con- 
clusions that can be drawn from general experience in actual scientific 
research. This hypothesis is based on the simple assumption that the 


17 See e.g. P. Frank, “ Einstein, Mach, and logical positivism ”, in Albert 
Einstein, philosopher-scientist, Evanston: Libr. Living Philosophers, 1949; 
Le fin de la physique mécaniste, Paris: Hermann, 1936; Modern science 
and its philosophy, Oxford: Univ. Press, 1950; W. Heisenberg, Wandlungen 
in den Grundlagen der Naturwissenschaft, Leipsic: Hirzel, 1935; etc. 


18 See eg. P. Bridgman, The nature of physical theory, N. Y.: Dover, 
1936, chap. 7, and Albert Einstein, philosopher-scientist, p. 335, seq.; 
N. Rosen and M. Vallarta, Phys. Rev., 40 (1932), p. 569; N. Bohr, Atomic 
theory, Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1934, p. 97; E. Schrédinger, Sitz. preuss. 
Akad. Wiss. (1981), p. 238. 


19 The nature of physical theory, p. 67. Bridgman’s critique is all the 
more significant in that he himself had earlier held a very similar view. 


20See E. Schrédinger, “The philosophy of experiment”, Nuovo Cim., 
X, 1 (1955), pp. 5-15. 


21 For a good account of the background of this controversy, see L. de 
Broglie, La physique quantique restera-t-elle indéterministe? Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars, 1952. 
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world as a whole is objectively real and that as, far as we now know 
it can correctly be regarded as having a precisely describable an 
analyzable structure of unlimited complexity. The pattern of this 
structure seems to be reflected completely but indirectly at every 
level, so that from experiments done at the level of size of human 
beings, it is very probably possible ultimately to draw inferences con- 
cerning the whole structure at all levels. We should never expect to 
obtain a complete theory of this structure, because there are almost 
certainly more elements in existence than we possibly can be aware 
of at any particular stage of scientific development. Any specified 
element, however, can in principle ultimately be discovered but never 
all of them. Of course, we must avoid postulating a new element for 
each new phenomenon. But an equally serious mistake is to admit 
into theory only those elements which can now be observed. For the 
purpose of a theory is not only to correlate the results of observations 
that we already know how to make, but also to suggest the need for 
new kinds of observations and to predict their results. In fact, the 
better a theory is able to suggest the need for new kinds of observa- 
tions and to predict their results correctly, the more confidence we 
have that this theory is likely to be a good representation of the 
actual properties of matter and not simply an empirical system 
especially chosen in such a way as to correlate a group of already 


known facts.22 

We have now reached something quite new in the history of science. 
The choice of an epistemology is for the theoretical scientist no longer 
merely a matter of general attitude towards the results of his work; it may 
well affect the postulates and the mathematical structure of his theory. 
Thus, it is absolutely essential that he should first recognize the part that 
epistemology is playing, perhaps implicitly, in his theory, and second, that 
he should take steps to insure that his epistemology is an adequate one. 
If he does not do this, two things may occur. First, his theory may prove 
to be sterile. Secondly, if he does not make the epistemological presup- 
positions of his theory explicit, he may imagine that his theory has, of 
itself, validated some particular form of epistemological approach. The 
results of this can sometimes be very serious. Because of a defective 
analysis of the part played by the observer in quantum experiments, 
combined with an incorrect interpretation of the so-called “collapse” of 
the quantum wave-packet, many theoretical physicists, like Heitler, Jordan, 
Bohr and Von Weizsicker suggested that quantum mechanics favoured an 
idealist form of philosophy; Jeans even worked out, in some detail, what 
this philosophy would be. Though fhese misinterpretations have been 
corrected 23 the example illustrates the importance of a clear grasp of the 
precise role played by epistemology in modern theoretical physics. 


Ill 


What then, are we to say of the epistemological basis of modern theoreti- 
cal science? There are two extreme answers to this question. These, I 
shall, for convenience, call the “ correlationist ” answer and the “ construc- 
tionalist” answer The former, which might also be labelled “conven- 
tionalist” or “phenomenalist” since each of these names indicates an 


22 Phys. Rev., 85 (1952), p. 189. 


23 See, for example, D. Bohm, Quantum theory, N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, 
1952, chaps. 6 and 22; L. de Broglie, op. cit. 
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aspect of it, suggests that science is nothing more than a convenient way 
of classifying phenomena, “a shorthand description, an economy of 
thought ”’,24 and nothing more. It gives no insight into the real; its 
theoretical constructs are mathematical “ hold-aiis” sine fundamento in 
re. Its value is strictly confined to the observable; any inference to the 
unobservable—some would even add, to the unobserved—is excluded. 
The function of science is to correlate our sense-data; its constructs have 
no ontological significance whatever.25 The famous dictum of Osiander in 
his introduction to Copernicus’ De revolutionibus is often quoted in this 
connection: 


It is neither necessary that an hypothesis be true nor even probable, 
but it is sufficient if it renders calculations consistent with observation. 


This general view is supported at present by a variety of people. There 
are those philosophers who hold phenomenist or positivist views. There 
are the physicists, mostly theoretical physicists, who are in sympathy 
with these views. Most of them try, not always successfully, to distinguish 
their position from the oft-refuted extreme positivism of Mach or the 
conventionalism of Poincaré.26 Curiously enough, some scholastics lean 
towards this side, favouring an unhappy combination of a positivist or a 
pragmatist science with a transcendental philosophy, and making a sharp 
distinction of a Kantian sort between the phenomenal, the domain of 
science, and the real, which can be reached only by philosophy. This 
interpretation goes back to Duhem, and finds its clearest expression, per- 
haps, in the work of Gavin Ardley, who defends what he calls an “ active 
phenomenalism ” of science.27 

The other extreme is that of constructionalism, i.e. exaggerating the 
value of the construct. This takes two main forms. It either makes the 
constructs of the theoretical physicist represent reality exactly, or else it 


24K. Pearson, The grammar of science, London: Black, 3rd ed., 1911, p.v. 


25 A clear exposé of this position is given by B. Mayo, “The existence 
of theoretical entities ”, Penguin Science News, 32, (1954), pp. 7-18. 


26 See e.g. M. Schlick, Philosophy of nature, N. Y.: Philos. Library, 1949, 
chap. 8: “A critique of conventionalism ”. 


27 Kantian in origin, his view differs from that of Kant in making the 
categories of science proceed from man’s power of artistic construction 
rather than from the constitution of the human mind. Science for him 
is “a fabric woven of myths. Such a fabric is necessary to facilitate our 
progress through the world. But we must never lose sight of the fact that 
it is only myths and phantoms....Behind the shadowy world we have 
created to be our servant, there lies the real world.” In other words, 
“we sever the immediate link between the phenomena and the real 
ontological ground. This gives physical science its complete autonomy 
and provides us with two separate and independent orders...There is 
a clear divorce between the ontological reality and the physical laws 
and propositions which belong to the categorial order.” (Aquinas and 
Kant, London: Longmans, 1950, pp. 228, 225, 226). For another example 
of this approach among scholastics, see L. Moran’s rather ill-conceived 
critique of the scientific realism manifested in the Pope’s 1951 allocution 
to the Pontifical Academy of Science (“ Catholicism, Communism, and 
Science”, Bull. Atomic Scientists, 9 (1953), p. 49). 
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makes the mental constructs themselves the ultimate ontological reality. 
Sometimes it is not easy to see which of these forms is intended. The 
first of them is commonly found in popular scientific works and in some 
philosophers of nature who take scientific models too seriously. Those who 
speculate whether electrons or atoms are the ultimate substances are 
“constructionalists” in this sense. The second form is more logical and 
more extreme. Margenau is probably its most prominent exponent, and 
it forced him to adopt his well known distinction between two kinds of 
reality, one “ physical” (composed of constructs), the other “ historical ” 
(individual events).28 Philosophers of neo-Kantian sympathies (like 
Cassirer, for instance) generally tend to a “constructionalist” view. 
Meyerson, who maintained “the full reality of the hypothetical beings 
created by science ... such as atoms or electrons” 29 consistently argued 
in favor of one or other form of “constructionalism ”. It may be added 
in passing that those who stress the role of explanation in science often 
tend in this direction. 

Each of these attitudes towards science has its virtues and its defects. 
The “correlationist”” view rightly stresses that the correlation of experi- 
mental results must remain the main objective of the scientist. But its 
denial of any ontological reference to the construct makes the progress of 
science (and ultimately science itself) utterly unintelligible, besides lead- 
ing to, or resulting from, either a positivist or a “ noumenal ” philosophy.3° 
On the other hand, “ constructionalism ” derives its strength from its de- 
fense of the value of the construct and its consequent safeguarding of the 
basic intelligibility of science. But it leads inevitably either to a naive 
overestimation of the insight of theoretical science at a particular period, 
or else to a form of idealism which results from a confusion between the 
logical and real orders. It is worth noting that most of the arguments 
normally advanced in favour of one or other of these extreme views are 
reducible to a critique of the obvious defects of the other extreme. This 
is very evident, for example, in Meyerson’s defending “ constructionalism ” 
by launching an attack on positivism,3! or in Dingle’s defense of his 
correlationist view by means of a biting critique of the alleged subjectivism 
and a priorism of Eddington, Milne, and Hoyle.382 This raises the obvious 
logical question of whether or not a mean is possible between these ex- 
treme views, one which will share in the virtues of both, while avoiding 
their weaknesses. If there is, most of the arguments of both correlation- 
ist and constructionalist will support it. I submit that there is such a 


28 The nature of physical reality, N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1950, chap. 21; 
“Reality in quantum mechanics”, Philos. Science, 16 (1949), p. 287; 
Albert Einstein, philosopher-scientist, p. 263. 


29 L’explication dans les sciences, Paris: Payot, 1927, vol. 2, p. 349. 

30 This is illustrated in the quotations from Ardley above. If science 
really were “a fabric woven of myths”, deriving its only intelligibility 
from the minds of the men who create it, there would be no reason why, 
it should “ facilitate their progress through the world” unless the world 
too derived its intelligibility—and ultimately its being—from their minds. 

31 Op. cit., chaps. 2 and 17. 


82“ Science and modern cosmology ”, Science, 120 (1954), pp. 513-21. 
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mean. I will have time here only to give the barest outline of it and 
will rely upon the historical outline I have just given to provide its chief 
justification. 


IV 


This mean may be called a “ qualified realism”. First of all, science 
is realist. It begins from real facts, facts which must measure up to 
standards of reliability and repetability. The quantitative aspects of the 
object which are studied are real aspects, not just some sort of phenomenal 
flux. Such a flux could never give us a consistent science. I am clearly 
presupposing here a realist position in general epistemology, one which 
has, of course, to be justified beforehand. Next, science contains real 
laws, namely permanent relations between real facts. These are the direct 
references science makes to the real. But this is not all. Science also 
makes predictions, with a greater or lesser degree of probability, which 
are verified in the real. These may be of different kinds. They may be 
based on an observed uniformity, like Boyle’s Law, and predict simply 
the continuation of such uniformity. Or they may infer from the apparent 
breakdown in such a uniformity to the existence of some hitherto un- 
observed entity which is the cause of the variation. The best known ex- 
ample of such a probable inference is Adams’ and Leverrier’s proof in 
1846 that certain perturbations in the planetary orbits could best be ex- 
plained by the existence of an'eighth planet. This planet, Neptune, was, 
as everyone knows, immediately located by telescope in the exact region 
of the sky which they had indicated. 

More significant still are some similar predictions made on a more 
theoretical basis. Take, for example, Dirac’s forecast of the existence of 
an entity like an electron but opposite to it in charge, and the verifica- 
tion of this prediction by the discovery by Anderson, Blackett, and Oc- 
chialini of the positron. Or Yukawa’s unlikely-seeming prediction of an 
entity with certain mass characteristics, intermediate between those of the 
electron and those of the proton, and the discovery of the meson in cosmic 
ray showers. Or again, the suggestion made by Ruark 33 and Mohorovicic *4 
that an “atom ” far lighter than the hydrogen atom should exist, in which 
a positron substitutes for the proton, and the recent brilliant verification 
of this suggestion by Deutsch’s discovery of “ positronium ”35 in 1951. 

I have chosen these examples deliberately from the domains of astron- 
omy and of atomic physics, because it is precisely in discussions of these 
that the realist view of theory is most often challenged. Both domains 
are non-typical. Classical astronomy deals in a descriptive way with the 
motion of celestial bodies, and the advantage of one type of description 
over another, of the Copernican over the Ptolemaic, for example, might 
seem to be that of greater mathematical simplicity. However, this is not, 
in fact, the case; it only appears to be so because of the relative character 
of motion. On the other hand, the constructs of atomic physics symbolize 


33 Phys. Rev., 68 (1945), p. 278. 
84 Astron. Nacht., 263 (1934), p. 94. 


35 Phys. Rev., 82 (1951), p. 455; 83 (1951), p. 866; Prog. Nuc. Phys., 3 
(1953), p. 131. 
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entities far below the level of sense-experience, entities which are there- 
fore incapable of being directly observed or even of being described in 
terms of sense-data. And yet, despite the fact that inference to un- 
observed entities is so hazardous in these two domains, the examples I 
have given show its power and fertility even there. 

In other areas, the reference to the real is much more immediate. Who 
would say that the constructs of astrophysics, such as galaxies, nebulae, 
and so on, are merely convenient ways of classifying a certain group of 
highly artificial optical data obtained in observatories? If they have no 
reference whatever to the real structure of the universe, to the existence 
of other worlds, of glowing masses of gas, of cold airless planets, then it 
would seem that astrophysics has become a trivial study of some curious 
and irrelevant laboratory phenomena. What was the achievement of 
Galileo’s telescope? Was it to show that there are dark spots in a certain 
telescopic image, or was it to show that the sun is composed of change- 
able matter? The former view seems to falsify the nature of science 
utterly. 

The uniformity which is characteristic of physical laws, and the fertility 
of physical theories, can only be explained by assuming them to be rooted 
somehow in real structure. If laws and theories are convenient syntheses 
of experimental results and nothing more, it is impossible to see how, for 
example, a theory can give accurate predictions in a domain far outside 
that for which it was originally suggested. And yet this frequently hap- 
pens; it is even held to be the criterion of a “ good” theory. The progress 
of science and the uniformity of its laws are unintelligible unless they 
derive from real, stable, structure. Aristotle validated sense-knowledge 
by his defence of ontological “natures” as persisting centers of uniform 
activity; a realism of science is equally necessary if scientific knowledge 
is to be rationalized and properly grounded. 

However, this realism must be a qualified one. The mental construct 
itself cannot be the reality—this idealistic view would make physics and 
psychology indistinguishable and would force one to hold with Margenau 
that each new construct put forward in science is an addition to physical 
reality. It has only those properties which theory assigns to it and thus 
if the theory be a “complete” one, the behaviour of the construct is 
completely predictable; it is determined by the postulates of the theory. 
This is the so-called “determinism” of classical physics, a purely mathe- 
matical property of the classical state-description. 

When I mentioned above that Dirac had foretold the discovery of the 
positron, I did not mean that the construct, “ positron”, a mathematical 
entity which is completely defined in terms of the Dirac equation, existed 
in rerum natura. I meant that new experimental data were obtained 
(cloud-chamber tracks, etc.) of exactly the sort that had been predicted 
on theoretical grounds by Dirac. The real entity which is the cause of 
these real effects is symbolized by the theoretical construct “ positron ”; 
because of this, the term “ positron” can also be applied—now with quite 
a different ontological reference however—to the real entity, the funda- 
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mentum in re of the symbolism. In-this sense, and in this sense only, the 
“ positron ” exists. 

We follow Professor Maritain’s terminology here in speaking of the 
construct as a “symbol” for the real, as part of a mathematical physical 
symbolism whose elements resemble in their mathematical behaviour the 
quantitative aspects of the activities of the real system which is sym- 
bolized.36 This resemblance is never complete. The construct, which is 
completely definable, is never quite adequate to describe a physical entity 
whose intelligibility cannot be fully exhausted. Those who seek in science 
complete explanations, ultimate reasons, entities in terms of which all else 
can be explained, forget this point. 

Nevertheless, there is something more that we can say about this, 
symbolic relation between the construct and the real entity. If the progress 
and intelligibility of science are to have a meaning, it seems necessary to 
hold that there is a constant convergence of the symbol as theory pro- 
gresses, towards a more and more accurate representation of real 
structure.37 It is a convergence that of its nature cannot reach its term; 
it is not uniform in its movement; it has its setbacks. Yet unless the 
general sense of science rests on such an overall convergence, it is difficult 
to see why, fur example, we should stress so much the superiority of the 
insight given by modern astronomy into the structure of the universe over 
that given by the Ptolemaic model. There has been a deepening of in- 
sight, and not merely a correlation of more and more data in a more and 
more elegant way. 

One final word. I do not say that the scientist should start asking him- 
self questions about whether or not the model he proposes is a closer 
description of real structure than the previous model was. Such questions 
would bring science to a standstill. The explicit aim of the scientist must 
still be the correlation of data in a mathematically acceptable and fruitful 
way. But if this aim be faithfully carried out, then, I contend, the intelli- 
gibility of his science requires an implicit realist reference, which auto- 
matically makes it satisfy the demands of realist and pragmatist alike. 
This realist reference is a qualified one, because the theoretical structure 
is never an exact copy of the real. But nevertheless, there are good 
grounds for supposing that there is a gradual convergence of the theoretical 
symbolism towards an ever fuller revelation of real structure. 


ErnAN McMUtiIn 
University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Ind. 





36 Les degrés du savoir, Paris: Desclée, 1932, chaps. 2 and 4, especially 
pp. 120-6, 273-86. 


37 This point is well brought out by A. Shimony, “ Braithwaite on 
scientific method”, Review of Metaph., 7 (1954), pp. 644-60, and by 
D. Salman, O.P., “Science et philosophie naturelle”, Rev. Sc. Philos. 
Theol., 37 (1953), pp. 609-643. It is obvious that most working scientists 
have such a convergence in the back of their minds as they write. “In 
recent years a number of nuclear models have been developed which 
successfully describe many aspects of nuclear structure....It is clear that 
for low energies there must be a close correspondence between these models 
and the actual nucleus.” (R. Eden and N. Francis, “Theory of nuclear 
models”, Phys. Rev., 97 (1955), p. 1366). 
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MetaPHysics Division: LAwrENcE E, Lyncu, Chairman 
Problem (a): The Empiricist’s Dilemma: Either Metaphysics or Nonsense 
I 


Many varieties of philosophers maintain that metaphysics is concerned 
with nonsense statements. Beneath the technical variations which dis- 
tinguish one from another there lies a common empiricist core which is 
the root of the undeviating resistance to metaphysics. Among logical 
empiricists it is, of course, fashionable to stigmatize metaphysics as non- . 
sense. This fashion is also subscribed to by many whose use of symbolic 
logic in the systematic analysis of language is minimal or non-existent. I 
refer to philosophers such as Collingwood, Hook, Ayer, Stace, Broad, 
Bridgman, Dewey, Sellars, and all neo-Kantians. 

The remotest sources most commonly acknowledged by the contempo- 
rary antagonists of metaphysics are Berkeley, Hume and Kant. Perhaps 
the most united opposition has come from that interesting group to which, 
Philipp Frank tells us, one of its founders gave a name he thought would 
be reminiscent of the Viennese waltz, the Vienna woods and other things 
on the pleasant side of life. Otto Neurath named this group the Vienna 
Circle in 1929 monograph written by Neurath, Carnap and Hahn.! 
Neurath outlined the lineage of the Vienna Circle by noting that on the 
side of positivism and empiricism the members were indebted to Hume, 
Kant, Comte, Mill, Avenarius and Mach; in the area of scientific method 
their major influences were Helmholtz, Riemann, Mach, Poincaré, Enriques, 
Duhem, Boltzmann and Einstein; in the field of symbolic logic they were 
allied with Leibniz, Peano, Frege, Schroeder, Russell, Whitehead and 
Wittgenstein.2 

The current anti-metaphysical discussions are obviously not taking place 
between protagonists of competing metaphysics, one of whom claims his 
position is true while that of his opponent is false. F. H. Bradley is some- 
what inexact in maintaining that a man who is prepared to demonstrate 
that metaphysics is impossible is a brother metaphysician with a rival 
theory of his own.8 The imputed impossibility of attempting to transcend 
the limits of possible sense-experience is most often today said to be de- 
duced not from a psychological hypothesis about the constitution of the 
human mind, but from a criterion of verifiability which determines the 
literal significance of language.4 

The contention today is that metaphysical statements are neither true 
nor false, but nonsense. For example, in the words of Karl Popper: “The 
present position of English philosophy .. . is that all genuine problems 
are scientific problems; that the alleged problems of philosophy are pseudo- 


*Philipp Frank, Modern Science and Its Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 
1949), Introd., p. 38. The 1929 Monograph is Wissenschaftliche Weltauf- 
fassung der Wiener Kries (Vienna: A. Wolf, 1929). 


2 Cf. Frank, op. cit., p. 39. 
8F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (London, 1899), Introd., pp. 1-2. 
4A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London, 1954), Ch. I, p. 35. 
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problems; that the alleged propositions and theories of philosophy are 
pseudo-propositions and pseudo-theories; that they are not false (if false 
their negations would be true propositions or theories) but are strictly 
meaningless combinations of words.” 5 

At the base of this pejorative classification of metaphysics as nonsense 
there is the uncritical conviction that no statement which refers to a 
reality transcending the limits of all possible sense-experience can possibly 
have any literal significance. And this anti-metaphysical conviction is 
expressed accurately by stating that what has no meaning for the positive 
scientist has no meaning at all. Wittgenstein records this idea in flatly 
assuming that “the totality of true propositions is the total natural 
science (or the totality of the natural sciences) .” 6 

In exemplification of a widely held attitude, Carnap elaborates Wittgen- 
stein’s view that philosophy is merely the logical analysis and clarification 
of the statements of the natural sciences. According to this view, once 
philosophy is purified of all unscientific elements, only the logic of science 
remains.? But there are no special sentences of the logic of science, that 
is, of philosophy. For the sentences of the logic of science are formulated 
as syntactical sentences about the language of science; no new domain in 
addition to that of science is thereby created. As Carnap puts it: “Syntax, 
pure and descriptive, is nothing more than the mathematics and physics 
of language.” 8 

Speaking for the philosophical analysts, Ayer indicates, with his custom- 
ary precision, that what confronts the philosopher who finds that our 
everyday language has been sufficiently analyzed is the task of clarifying 
the concepts of contemporary science. One must, Ayer holds, distinguish 
between (1) the activity of formulating hypotheses and (2) the activity 
of displaying the logical relationship of these hypotheses and defining the 
symbols which occur in them. Whether one who is engaged in the latter 
activity is called a philosopher or a scientist, is of no importance whatso- 
ever® 

As a result of this uncritical and univocist conviction about positive 
science Carnap and his disciples make extensive use of a distinction be- 
tween object sentences (Babylon was a big town); pseudo-object sentences 
or quasi-syntactical sentences (Babylon was treated in yesterday’s lecture) ; 
and syntactical sentences (the word “Babylon” occurred in yesterday’s 
lecture). This triple distinction emerges from his prior distinction between 
the material and formal modes of speech. In a sentence of the material 
mode of speech the illusion that a genuine object sentence is present 


5K. Popper, “The Nature of Philosophical Problems”, British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Science, III (1952), 26. 


6L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico—Philosophicus (London, 1947), 4.11, 
p. 75. 


7R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language (London, 1937), Part V, 
sec. 72, p. 279. 


8 Carnap, op. cit., sec. 73, p. 284. 
9 Ayer, op. cit., Ch. VII, p. 153. 
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generates fruitless controversy about the truth or falsity of the proposi- 
tion2® In point of fact however, Carnap insists, the distinction between 
the formal and material modes of speech does not refer to genuine object- 
sentences, that is, not to the sentences of the empirical sciences. The 
distinction is operative for the sentences of the proper logic of science, 
for it appears that the supposititious object-sentences of the logic of 
science apparently speak about objects just like real object-sentences— 
whereas actually they are speaking only about the designations of those 
“real” objects. Carnap’s point is (1) that all the sentences of the logic of 
science are sentences about language and linguistic expressions, and (2) 
that all these sentences can be formulated in such a way as to refer in 
no way to sense and meaning but merely to the syntactical form of the 
sentences. That is, they all can be translated into the formal mode of 
speech, into syntactical sentences, for the logic of science is the syntax of 
the language of science.!1 

By logical syntax of the language of science is meant the formal theory 
of the linguistic forms of that language, that is, the systematic statement 
of the formal rules governing that language—where formal means with- 
out reference to the meaning of the symbols (the words), nor to the sense 
of the expressions (the sentences). For example, Carnap says, suppose 
that a positivist maintains that “a thing is a complex of sense-data” and 
a realist that “a thing is a complex of atoms”. Endless dispute will arise 
over the pseudo-question of what a thing actually is. If we transfer to 
the formal mode of speech, the two theses can be reconciled even if they 
are interpreted as assertions about the whole language of science. Trans- 
fering the positivist’s statement that “a thing is a complex of sense-data ” 
into the formal mode of speech we get: “Every sentence in which a 
thing-designation occurs is equipollent to a class of sentences in which no 
thing-designations but sense-data designations occur”. Transfering the 
realist’s statement that “a thing is a complex of atoms” into the formal 
mode of speech, into a syntactical sentence, we get: “ Every sentence in 
which a thing-designation occurs is equipollent to a sentence in which 
space-time co-ordinates and certain descriptive functors (of physics) 
occur”. The positivist and realist apparently should see that their 
sentences are not incompatible with one another. The exponents of these 
sentences should see that syntactically they are not in opposition.12 

Carnap is puzzled by the fact that people do not seem to be accustomed 
to direct their attention to the sentence and its words, but concentrate 
rather on the facts. He finds this disconcerting fact even among scientists, 
for whom it is difficult to adopt the syntactical point of view, that is, to 
pay attention to the sentences instead of to the facts. For some reason, 
Carnap says, the image of an object, say of a house, is more vivid, stronger 
in feeling tone than the image of the word, for example, the word house.13 


10 Carnap, op. cit., sec. 78, pp. 299-300. 
11Carnap, op. cit., sec. 81, p. 315. 
12Carnap, op. cit., sec. 78, p. 301. 
13 Carnap, op. cit., sec. 80, p. 309. 
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The puzzled curiosity of Carnap mr the face of this fact might be settled 
were he to investigate the psychology and epistemology of immediate and 
natural realism. 

I would like to make it clear, however, that despite the insistence on 
the formal mode of speech, neither Carnap nor his associates expugn the 
problem of meaning and the relation of sentences to what they call 
sense-data. Two operations must be distinguished with respect to any 
given linguistic expression, such as a sentence and its parts. The first 
operation is the analysis of the expression with the aim of understanding 
it, of grasping its meaning. This operation is a logical or semantical one 
—based on the semantical rules concerning the given expression. The 
second operation consists in investigations concerning the factual situation 
referred to by the given expression. Its aim is the establishment of 
factual truth. This operation is not of a purely logical order, but of an 
empirical nature. The first operation establishes the meaning of the ex- 
pression without using factual knowledge—it is explicated by the technical 
concept of intension. Then, once we know the meaning, we discover to 
which locations, if any, the expression applies in the actual state of the 
world. This factor is explicated in his method, Carnap holds, by the 
technical concept of extension.14 The method of intension and extension, 
as here employed, serves to realize the fundamental distinction between 
meaning and application. Looked at intensionally a sentence is to be 
verified in function of the semantic rules, that is, formally; looked at 
extensionally a sentence is to be verified first by knowing its meaning 
intensionally and then by confronting empirical fact. 

It would seem that whenever positivists, empiricists, naturalists and 
Kantians tire of mass attacks upon metaphysics, they spend considerable 
time in refining each other’s statements of the so-called principle of veri- 
fication. In the operation of testing, that is, in the problem of verifica- 
tion, the area of meaningful sentences is not now so restricted as formerly. 
Originally it was held that to be significant every sentence had to be com- 
pletely or conclusively verifiable. Wittgenstein, Waismann and Schlick 
were of this opinion. They felt that every sentence must be a molecular 
sentence formed of elementary or basic sentences.15 Many realized that 
such a stringent criterion eliminated general propositions of law. Under 
this strict formulation there seemed no place for the laws of nature among 
the sentences of the language.16 Schlick pointed out that no finite series 
of observations could establish with certitude the truth of such proposi- 
tions as “ Arsenic is poisonous”, “ All men are mortal,” “A body tends to 
expand when heated.” The ugly realization dawned that if conclusive 
verifiability is the criterion of significance one is logically bound to deal 


14Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1947), Ch. V, sec. 45, pp. 
202-203. 


15 Wittgenstein, op. cit., 5; 5.01; 5.3; p. 103 and p. 119. On Waisman 


and Schlick, ef. Ayer, op. cit., Ch. I, p. 37, N.1; Ch. VIII, pp. 135-136; 
Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, part V, sec. 82, p. 321. 


16 Carnap, loc. cit. 
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with the general laws of nature in science in the same way as with meta- 
physic statements, that is as nonsense.17 

Without entering into the multiple processes variously proposed over 
the years for sharpening the principle of verification we will cite, without 
discussion, one which is prominent by virtue of a fairly widespread ac- 
ceptance within the empirical fold. According to Ayer “a statement is 
directly verifiable if it is either itself an observation-statement, or is 
such that in conjunction with one or more observation-statements it en- 
tails at least one, observation-statement which is not deducible from these 
other premises alone; and I propose to say that a statement is indirectly 
verifiable if it satisfies the following conditions: first, that in conjunction 
with certain other premises it entails one or more directly verifiable state- 
ments which are not deducible from these other premises alone; and 
secondly, that these other premises do not include any statement that is 
not either analytic, or directly verifiable, or capable of being independently 
established as indirectly verifiable ”.15 

When one sifts the wordage by which the anti-metaphysician seeks to 
account for this putative principle of verification one finds what Maritain 
terms “the positivist superstition concerning positive science ”1® One of 
the outstanding leaders in the empiricist group, Hans Reichenbach, pro- 
vides concise evidence on this point. Speaking of verifiability and science, 
he says: “ The reference to verifiability is a necessary constituent of the 
theory of meaning. ... Although rationalists have believed that there are 
meanings in themselves, empiricists at all times have insisted that mean- 
ing hinges on verifiability. Modern science is a documentation of this 
view.” 20 Despite the evasive tactics of the empiricists, when the issue is 
finally unavoidable all empiricists must concur in Ayer’s admission that 
the principle of verification is an arbitrary definition21 And, I would 
add, an empirical hypothesis. That hypothesis consists in the bland as- 
sumption that what has no meaning for a positive scientist simply has no 
meaning. This univocist conception of knowledge, was already proscribed 
by St. Thomas when he stated that they are in error who try to proceed 
in the same way in each of the distinct sciences.22 

It is well known that the result of this univocist and positivist super- 
stition concerning positive science is not only a denial of metaphysics but 
also a rejection of philosophy in its entirety—percisely because it is an ab- 
dication by reason of its normal power of vision in the supra-empirical 
area of natures and of being. There can be no philosophy of any ac- 
ceptable form in a situation dominated by the empiricists’ conviction that 


17 Ayer, op. cit., Ch. I, p. 37. 
18 Ayer, op. cit.; Introd., p. 13. 
19 J. Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics (London, 1940), Ch. II, p. 31. 


20 Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley, 1951), 
Ch. 16, p. 256. 


21 Ayer, op. cit., Introd., p. 16. 


22S8t. Thomas, Jn Librum Boethii de Trinitate, Quaestiones Quinta et 
Sexta, ed. P. Wyser (Louvain, 1948), p. VI, a.2, p. 64. 
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the only “incorrigible” or indubitable cognition possible to any human 
consists in using a sentence such as “ this is green” merely to designate a 
present sense-datum. For the empiricist, in such a unique basic and “ in- 
corrigible ” sentence, no proposition is being asserted about material things, 
but only about sense-data. Nor is any proposition thereby asserted to 
the truth of which any further evidence would be relevant.23 As is evident, 
little has changed since Hume set the pattern. I call upon Hans 
Reichenbach to sum up for all those who have tried to pass from “ sense- 
data” to things: “We have no absolutely conclusive evidence that 
there is a physical world and we have no absolutely conclusive evidence 
either that we exist.” 24 


II 


In the face of this corrosive nominalistic scepticism regarding not only 
metaphysics but philosophy itself, some have reacted, defensively, in much 
the same pattern as Descartes did to the scepticism of his day. This 
reaction seeks to discover beyond any doubt what can be grasped first and 
most evidently. This reaction claims to effect a direct refutation of 
scepticism by means of an evident, immediate intuition of the soul as a 
thinking substance.25 It claims thereby to have grasped immediately an 
existing being, and thus to be in contact with real being, and not merely 
its appearance or phenomenon. Claiming to be in contact with real being 
in the ego, it feels that being as the real and first principle of philosophy 
is thus evidenced and justified by the evidence of the starting point—that 
is, by an immediate intuition of the soul as a thinking substance. It 
seems, however, that any reaction along these basic lines is joining 
Descartes in subordinating man’s sensible evidence of the existence of 
material things to the evidence of the cogito. 

The sad feature of this reproach to scepticism is that it is a re-approach 
to scepticism. For if thought is the first and immediate evidence then the 
very existence of material reality, because not immediately evident, be- 
comes suspect. Here, where the apprehension of the non-ego is not im- 
mediate, there is required some kind of demonstration, some justification 
—if the pretense, not merely to avoid, but even to refute scepticism is 
to be continued. And a demonstration rooted in a Cogito is a most in- 
effective pretense as Leibniz saw, and as Berkeley and Hume, each in his 
own way, certified. 

No, the pseudo-problem of accounting for the existence of the external 
world cannot be avoided once a philosopher purports to refute scepticism 
directly by an evident, immediate intuition of the soul as a thinking be- 


~ Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (London, 1947), Ch. II, 


p. 
24 Reichenbach, op. cit., Ch. 16, p. 268. 


25 G. Picard, Le Probléme critique fondamental (Archives de Philosophie, 
Vol. 1, cahiér 2), Paris, 1923, p. 46, quoted from E. Gilson, Réalisme 
Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance (Paris, 1939), Ch. III, p. 85. For 
a leading current work in the same tradition, see Van Steenberghen, 
Epistemologie (Louvain, 1947), Ch. II, pp. 72-146. 
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ing. Nor can that pseudo-problem be resolved in any satisfactory way. 
That is why it leads to scepticism today as surely it did with Descartes. 

Sometimes those who react defensively against the anti-metaphysical 
scepticism of empiricism and nominalism within the pattern of Descartes’ 
Cogito, approach the inevitable problem of the external world much as 
Descartes did himself, that is to say, by means of the causal proposition. 
Such attempts are usually based on the fact that we are conscious that we 
are perceiving, we are conscious of our acts of perception. Next, we are 
conscious of our passivity so far as the origin of many of our perceptions 
is concerned. Next, since we are passive, the necessity of a cause other 
than ourselves is inferred; and that cause is concluded to be existing 
material objects. Descartes used the Divine veracity to avoid Berkeley’s 
conclusion that God, not external objects, is the cause of our perceptions. 
Contemporary opponents of scepticism who think that metaphysics has 
to be defended by being non-metaphysically justified, seem to neglect or 
avoid the possibility of God’s causing perceptions rather than external 
objects causing them. I say this procedure is saddening, because it pro- 
ceeds from sincerity and philosophical courage and yet it is attempting 
the unnecessary. But, what is worse, it is attempting the impossible. 
While the self-styled realist is attempting, wittingly or unwittingly, to do 
the job of the idealist, by the idealist’s methods,—while he is attempting 
as Gilson says, “ to justify an evidence that cannot be justified, the realist 
forgets his own task.” That task, as we shall see, is first, to monstrate 
rather than demonstrate the intrinsic evidence of sense knowledge as such. 
In pointing out this evidence it will be clear, secondly, that our certitude 
regarding the existence of the external world is on no way conditioned 
by any type of Cogito, be it the pure Cartesian or the neo-scholastic 
version, 

This first and defensive type of reaction to anti-metaphysical scepticism 
bases itself, as we have observed, upon belief in an immediate, experiental 
perception of the soul by itself. An effort to fortify this belief is made by 
calling it a Thomistic position. It would seem, however, to be Thomistic 
far more by aspiration than by inspiration. 

The capital texts of St. Thomas on the knowledge of the soul appear 
unequivocal enough to resist the least “ Cartesianization”. According to 
the distinctions made by St. Thomas, the human person knows the acts 
and powers of the soul by an explicit reflection, in so far as those acts are 
specified by their objects and in so far as those powers are specified by 
their acts. For St. Thomas, the powers are the immediate proximate 
operating principles of the acts, distinct from the essence of the soul. 
Now the soul is never actual to itself as is the case of the angel where, 
because the angel is an immaterial subsistent form, he is actually intelli- 
gible. Hence, the angel knows himself through his own form which is his 
own substance, and not by any likeness or species. But the soul only 
knows itself by its resident intelligibles which, in man, are principles of 
intellection. The soul knows its act by the intelligibles it has in itself 
through its power or faculty. And this faculty is distinct from the essence 
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of the soul. For St. Thomas it is not except by an explicit reflection upon 
its act that the intellect becomes conscious explicitly of the existence of 
the thinking subject. 

In addition, even when the existence of the soul is thus mediately and 
indirectly known, the nature or essence of the soul is not thereby known 
—for two important reasons. First, because the soul is not a principle of 
activity by its essence, but by its powers; it is not a proximate operative 
principle, but the substantial radical principle of those acts. Secondly, 
because the essence of the soul is not specified by these acts; they are 
accidental to its essence and distinct in their powers from the essence of 
the soul. Hence, the acts do not reveal the essence of the soul.26 On 
the question of a direct intuition or grasp of the essence of the soul by it- 
self, St. Thomas has this to say: Our mind cannot know itself by immedi- 
ately apprehending itself—“ Unde mens nostra non potest setpsam in- 
telligere ita quod seipsam immediate apprehendat; . . .” 27 

In his commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima St. Thomas expresses his 
position distinctly in these words: “. . . per objecta cognoscamus actus, et 
per actus potentias, et per potentias essentiam animae; si antem directe 
essentiam suam cognosceret anima per seipsam, esset contrarius ordo 
servandus in animae cognitione.’28 §t. Thomas, then, holds for a re- 
flexive mediate cognition of the existence of the soul. He denies an im- 
mediate experience of the essence of the soul by itself. 

But most importantly, neither St. Thomas’ reflexive mediate knowledge 
of the existence of the soul nor his mediate knowledge of the essence of 
the soul in any sense justifies or conditions our conviction about the exist- 
ence of the external world. For St. Thomas, our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the external world is a primary, immediate, unconditioned evidence, 
subordinate in no way to any other knowledge. 

This point is of enormous importance, because to involve St. Thomas 
in the Cogito procedure is to involve him in the way that led to Hume’s 
scepticism and through Hume, to the modern empiricist scepticism. More- 
over, it is to link St. Thomas’ truly existential metaphysics to the arid 
Cartesion metaphysics which is the indefensible proto-type of the targets 
scored by contemporary anti-metaphysical thought. 


Ill 


I suggest that we can outline a second reaction, and this a non-defensive 
reaction, to anti-metaphysical and anti-philosophical scepticism. In a 
Thomistic existential philosophy there is a first given knowledge; it is 
given to the human person’s intellect in and by sensation. It is the 
knowledge that bodies exist. This knowledge that things exist is ours, 


26 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. X, a8, c. and q. X, A9,C. Cf. especially 
St. Thomas, op. cit., q. X, a.9, C: “Sed anima non est principium actuum 
per suam essentiam, sed per vires suas; unde perceptis actibus animae, 
percipitur inesse principium talium actuum, utpote motus et sensus; non 
tamen ex hoc natura animae scitur ”. 

27 St. Thomas, op. cit., q. X, a8, C. 


28 St. Thomas, In De Anima, lib. II, lect. 6, ed. Pirotta, n. 308. 
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because we sense things. For St. Thomas, a human person knows by his 
intellect that what he senses is existing. While he is perceiving by sense, 
he knows by his intellect that what he is perceiving by sense, actually 
exists. Neither sense, nor intellect knows the existence of the external 
world; it is a man who knows it through both intellect and sense. As St. 
Thomas puts it: “. .. non enim, proprie loquendo, sensus aut intellectus 
cognoscunt, sed home per utrumque ... .” 29 

How far St. Thomas himself is from any Cogito is exemplified in the 
total range of his statement that all our knowledges have their origin in 
sense. Everything we know or can know is contained in the first in- 
demonstrable principles. Everything we know is contained in being 
and the principle of identity. But, in their turn, the knowledge of 
being and the principle of identity arise in us from sense.3® And in its 
turn sensation is sourced in existents which in their whole being are out- 
side the soul,—such as complete beings like a man and a stone3! It 
seems like a futile, dangerous mis-step to ignore St. Thomas’ frequent 
unequivocal statements such as this one, for example,: “. . . primum 
principium nostrae cognitionis est sensus . . .”32 St. Thomas is here 
using the term principle to signify starting point. In the order of ac- 
quisition of knowledge the first principle is sensible perception in which 
we experience existence. 

Here, and nowhere else, do “we directly know perceived data as be- 
ings”; and “our direct knowledge of these beings includes an intuitive 
experience of their acts of existing”.83 Such knowledge is not derived 
from any “ more-immediately ” known being, nor from any “ equally-im- 
mediately” known being. This knowledge, that material things exist, is 
immediate because it is above, beyond and apart from proof. It is not 
mediate knowledge, known through our knowledge of anything else, as 
for example the existence of the soul is known through and by means of a 
knowledge of its acts. If any principle was ever designated as first by 
St. Thomas it is that of sense perception: primum principium nostrae cog- 
nitionis est sensus—.” So absolutely is it first that St. Thomas points out 
that it is necessary to resolve, analogically, absolutely everything we can 
possibly make a judgment about into sense perception. We shall cite this 
capital text: “. . . quia primum principium nostrae cognitionis est sensus 


29 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. II, a6, ad. 3. 


30St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. X, A.6, Praet:—omnis nostra cognito 
originaliter consistit in notitia primorum principiorum indemonstrabilium. 
Horum autem cognito in nobis a sensu oritur... Also, cf. St. Thomas, 
Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 51, A.l, C: “...ostendit quod cognito prin- 
cipiorum provenit nobis ex sensu ”. 


31 St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., d. 19, q.5, a 1, sol.: “Quaedam enim sunt quae 
secundum esse totum completum sunt extra animam; et hujusmodi sunt 
entia completa, sicut homo et lapis. 


82 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. XII, a3, ad. 2. 


33E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949), Ch. VI, 
p. 207. 
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oportet ad sensum quodammodo resolvere omnia de quibus judicamus.” 34 

The proper and most effective reaction is as clearly as possible to re- 
state the intrinsic evidence of sensation. And to make it clear that in 
the nature of things there is not proof that things are, nor is there proof 
that humans know things. As Father Gerard Smith, SJ., has indicated, 
there is simply evidence both that beings exist and that it is they we 
know.35 All the evidence is on this side. There is no evidence, nor can 
there be, that there are no things; and no evidence that we do not know 
things. 

In support of the characterization of Metaphysics as nonsense, the anti- 
metaphysicians urge, as we have seen, the positivist superstition that there 
can be no knowledge which in any way transcends sensible experience. 
This excludes not only knowledge of metaphysical conclusions, but also of 
metaphysical principles; it excludes as well any certain knowledge about 
the existence of the self or the external world. In the final analysis, sensi- 
ble experience means for the empiricist that a sensible perceiving is oc- 
curring. Whether anything is being perceived or whether any one in- 
dividual is perceiving is at best beyond the possibility of certain knowledge 
in the empiricist position. 

With respect to the superstition that there can be no knowledge which 
in any way transcends sensible experience, it should be pointed out to the 
empiricist that if, as he says, there is no knowledge transcending experi- 
ence, it is curious how he can know that there is none, for it is undeniable 
that his knowledge that there is no knowledge transcending experience is 
in fact knowledge which in itself transcends experience. Limiting him- 
self to sense experience, by what legerdemain does the empiricist know 
there is not, and cannot be, knowledge beyond experience. For a purpose 
which is doubtless other than its author intended, we apply a remark by 
Wittgensiein to those anti-metaphysicians whom Wittgenstein inspired to 
deny that knowledge may transcend experience. Wittgenstein remarks 
that, “in order to draw a limit to thinking we should have to be able to 
think both sides of this limit (we should therefore have to be able to 
think what cannot be thought)”3¢@ As an indication that this limitation 
of knowledge to science and the logie of science is not other than an 
arbitrary positivist superstition, Wittgenstein immediately makes it clear 
that since a limit cannot be drawn for thinking, because we should have 
to think what cannot be thought by thinking both sides of this limit, one 
can and must draw the limit only in language “and what lies on the 
other side of the limit will be simply nonsense.” 37 

The first type of reaction we mentioned, let us call it the “ Cogito-tive” 
reaction, seems to be in the philosophical tradition which considers sensible 
perception as either mental or mendacious. Within such philosophical 
traditions existence is either extinguished as an intelligibility or sub- 


34§t. Thomas, loc. cit. 

35 G. Smith, S.J., Natural Theology (New York, 1951), Ch. I, p. 38. 
36 Wittgenstein, op. cit., Preface, p. 27. 

87 Ibid. 
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ordinated to essence or identified with essence. In one way or another 
existence is eliminated either totally or partially from any considerable 
part in Metaphysics. 

IV 


Having pointed out to the empiricist that, at least for Thomistic exis- 
tential metaphysics all human knowledge, including Metaphysics, is rooted 
immediately in the senses and in physical being, a further effort at clarifi- 
cation may help, if not to evaporate opposition, perhaps to enlighten it. 
I feel that it is of extreme importance to reply, as well as possible, to the 
obviously sincere professional curiosity and interest among anti-meta- 
physicians regarding what their opponents term “metaphysical facts.” 

Professor Stace, voicing what seems, in the literature, to be a fairly 
common interest, asks: “ What is the subject of this ontology ....—the 
subject of it is “being”. “Being” itself. “Being”, inner being. My 
opinion is that “ being ” talked of like that is a totally meaningless phrase. 
I think that there are beings or existencies—this pencil—that table—per- 
haps my soul.—There are beings or existencies, but there is no such thing 
as “being” itself, as distinct from the particular “beings”.38 Professor 
Ayer, in somewhat the same vein, feels that the phrase “reality as a 
whole” is not generically different from the reality which is investigated 
piecemeal by the special sciences.39 Sidney Hook wonders what the term 
“Being as such” can signify. 

To all anti-metaphysicians it should be indicated that Thomistic exis- 
tential metaphysics agrees with them, not in the method of opposition, 
but in the target opposed when that target is comprised of metaphysics 
which by conceptual analysis claim (1) either to derive existence from 
concepts, or (2) to develop metaphysics directly from the content of 
concepts even though the concepts are derived from sensible things, or 
(3) to deal with being or ens as a noun, as it abstracts ab actu ezxistendi. 

For St. Thomas, as is well known, the subject of metaphysics is ‘ being 
as being’, or as he also says, common being.4° But this common being 
is real being, not some common ratio separate from existing realities. It 
is made plain, by St. Thomas, that ‘common being’ is not something 
outside and beyond existing things. This fact should arrest the attention 
of the anti-metaphysicians and focus it on the clarification offered in reply 
to their interest. 

For St. Thomas metaphysics treats of things which are never found in 
matter, as God and angels, and of things which sometimes are found in 
matter and sometimes are not such as being, substance, potency and act, 
quality, and so forth. The metaphysician is, therefore, concerned with 
things which actually exist without matter or can so exist. God is treated 
by the metaphysician in so far as He is the first cause of universal being. 


88 Walter Stace, “Science and Faith”, Mid-Century (Cambridge, 1950), 
Ch. V, p. 240. 


89 A. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, Ch. II, p. 47. 
40 St. Thomas, Jn Meta. Arist.; ed. Cathala, Prooemium and. no. 534. 
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Thomistic metaphysics treats of “being as being” or common being as its 
subject and of God and the angels as principles of that subject.t! 

In order to grasp the subject of his science the Thomistic metaphysician 
engages in a type of abstractive activity which is not the work of simple 
apprehension as such, but of negative judgment. Among the analogical 
types of abstraction there is one in which we distinguish an accidental 
form from sensible matter, even from common sensible matter. This is 
abstractio formae. By another we distinguish a whole from its parts, that 
is, a universal from its parts. This is abstractio totius. A third type of 
abstraction, often called separation, consists in the operation of judgment 
declaring that being is not necessarily allied with matter, that is, that it 
is not of the nature of being to be in matter and motion. This meta- 
physical abstraction or separation from matter, which is a negative judg- 
ment, does not state that it is of the nature of being, or substance or 
goodness etc., to be separate from matter and its conditions, but rather 
that it is not of the ratio of being or substance or goodness etc., to be 
allied with matter or any of the conditions of matter.42 This negative 
judgment or separatio constitutes, for St. Thomas at least, the analogical 
abstraction of analogical being. 

It would seem that such a negative judgment may not occur within 
metaphysics until it is known that at least one immaterial being actually 
exists. It would seem, further, that if the unity of the subject of Thomistic 
Metaphysics is not a quidditative unity of essence but an analogical unity, 
such a negative judgment may not occur until it is known whether and 
why each being exists proportionately to its own essence. 

The evidence that the establishment of these points must precede the 
negative judgments grasping the subject of metaphysics seems founded 
upon the necessity of possessing demonstrable evidence for all that is not 
self-evident. Such are judgments which transcend the essences and exist- 
ences of material things. Their evidence is to be observed in St. Thomas’ 
procedure. 

In the first place, St. Thomas cites the position of Antiqui who taught 
that since nothing but material mobile substances exist, Physics properly 
deals with all problems of all being and with the first principles of all 
being. But, St. Thomas insists, this position is false because the res 
naturalis which has its principle of motion in itself and which is the sub- 
ject of Physics is only one type of being within universal being. First 
philosophy is superior to Physics. For, he goes on, not every being is a 
material mobile substance. Here St. Thomas is making a negative judg- 
ment. What is his basis for making it; on what is it founded? It is based 
neither on an abstraction of a form, nor on any formal abstraction. It is 
based on a prior and a metaphysical demonstration, to wit, on the Meta- 
physical demonstration of the existence of God. When St. Thomas states 
the negative metaphysical judgment that not every being is a material 
mobile, he immediately states his justification for making this judgment; 


41 §t. Thomas, In de Trin., q.5, a4, c, ed. Wyser, p. 48, 1. 28—p. 49, 1. 8. 
42 St. Thomas, op. cit., q.5, a.3, c. and q.5, a4, ad 5. 
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he so judges, he tells us, because he has demonstrated in the eighth book 
of the Physics that an immobile being exists43 It has been soundly 
established by Father Owens that while Aristotle’s proof starts from 
sensible motion analyzed in terms of act that is form, and concludes to a 
celestial soul in the Physics and, in the Metaphysics, to a plurality of 
finite separate substances as immobile movements, St. Thomas, on the 
contrary, starts from motion analyzed in terms of act “ that extends beyond 
form into the existential order and concludes to one absolutely immobile 
movement who is the subsistent act of existing, infinite and unique, esse 
without addition ’’.44 

There is no doubt that, in St. Thomas’ mind, the metaphysical knowledge 
expressed in that negative judgment requires prior metaphysical knowledge, 
in this instance, demonstrated knowledge of God’s existence. The fact 
that St. Thomas cites his metaphysical demonstration from the VIII 
Physics is a sign that St. Thomas was not enslaved to the nominal titles 
of the works on whose themes he commented and improvised, according 
to his unique insights. In St. Thomas’ works metaphysics is where you 
find it. 

There is further evidence that, for St. Thomas, the negative, abstractive 
judgment by analogy cannot be made without prior metaphysical knowl- 
edge of the existence of immaterial being and, as we shall now see, with- 
out prior metaphysical knowledge of the relation between essence and 
existence. 

St. Thomas shows, by the process of reflecting on the fact of our 
knowledge of the essences of sensible things, that natures, absolutely con- 
sidered, abstract from existence of every type in such a way as not to 
prescind from either type of existence. The nature, so considered, is not 
bound to any one of the ways it may be: not to any one individual, nor 
to the mind as a universal. Yet the nature de facto is not without esse 
either in a singular or in the being which is a knower45 The actual 
existence of the thing, then, is not known in the nature but is achieved 
by an act of judgment which is other than the act of simple apprehension. 
Existence is not contained in the nature of this or that material thing. 

And in explanation of the fact that this or that esse is other than the 
essence or quiddity St. Thomas points out that if there should exist some 
being which is simply the act of existing (esse tantum) such a being would 
be first and unique4¢6 It would be first and unique because such sub- 
sistent esse could not be limited or multiplied by the addition of specific 
differences nor by reception in different parts of matter. Neither a differ- 
ence, nor matter can be added to subsistent esse. Consequently, St. 
Thomas says, if the condition is fulfilled, namely if esse is discovered to 
be the nature of a being, such a nature cannot but be first and unique. 


43 St. Thomas, Jn IV Meta., lect. 5, ed. Cathala No. 593. 


44 J. Owens, C.Ss.R., “The Conclusion of the Prima Via”, The Modern 
Schoolman, XXX (1953), 50; 213. 


458t. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, ed. Roland Gosselin, cap. 3, p. 26, 
18—p., 27, 1.2. 


46 St. Thomas, op. cit., cap. 4, p. 34, 11.15-17. 
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And if unique and first, then wherever else esse is found the esse cannot 
be the nature of the being. Esse in every one of these latter cases will 
be other than the quiddity, nature or form.4? 

Now the evident fact is that there exist many and different sensible 
things; they are natures limited and multiplied. This fact of multiplicity 
forces us to the universal conclusion that esse does not belong, as a nature, 
to any of these limited beings. And the metaphysical reason and ex- 
planation is that if esse did belong to any nature or form, such a nature 
would be incapable of limitation and multiplication. It would be una et 
prima. 

Being other than the nature, esse is distinct from the nature or essence. 
As yet, how essence and existence are related in a finite being has not been 
established. But that they are distinct has been made evident along with 
the explanation for that fact—the explanation, again, is based on the neces- 
sity of subsistent esse being unique and primary. That essence and exist- 
ence are distinct in fact and unconditionally is shown by St. Thomas in- 
dependently of any knowledge of the actual existence of subsistent esse 
or God, although the conditional existence of God is used by St. Thomas 
to constrast with the fact of multiplicity and thereby to establish the 
universality of the distinction within all actual and possible finite things. 

To demonstrate how the nature of a being is related to the act of 
existence of that being, which act has been shown to be other than that 
nature, St. Thomas maintains that the act of existence of a finite thing 
cannot be caused, as by an efficient cause, by the principles of its nature; 
for then it would be causa sui. Since its esse is a fact, but does not be- 
long to it as a nature, the only other alternative is that its esse come to 
it from some extrinsic principle. There must then be a subsisting act of 
existing who is the efficient cause of the esse of each finite being. This 
first cause is God.48 

Note that before concluding to the existence of God as causa essendi 
omnibus rebus, St. Thomas has established (1) the distinction between 
essence and existence, not by reasoning from the limitation of act by 
potency, and (2) that since the esse of a finite being is not caused by the 
nature, the esse comes to the nature, is received by the nature from some 
extrinsic principle as yet unknown. St. Thomas, at that point in his demon- 
stration, is thus aware how essence and existence are related, i.e., that the 
essence is a recipient with respect to the existence which is a received 
perfection. However, the ezplicit application of the relation of act and 
potency to existence and essence is made after concluding to the existence 
of God. But that explicit application seems not to be contingent upon 
St. Thomas’ concluding to God’s existence. It could have been explicitly 
applied, as cogently, at the point prior to the conclusion when St. Thomas 
spoke of the act of existing as coming to the nature, of essence and exist- 
ence as recipient and received. 


47 St. Thomas, op. cit., cap. 4, p. 34, 11.16-32. 
48 St. Thomas, op. cit., cap. 4, p. 35, 11.3-19. 
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It is known, prior to concluding to God’s existence, first, that each 
limited or finite thing is other than its act of existence and secondly, that 
the explanation for this distinctive otherness is that if this or that or any 
act of existence belonged as a nature to anything there would be no 
plurality, and thirdly, that this or that or any and all acts of existence of 
finite things are necessarily received and dependent upon some extrinsic 
principle. Consequent upon the knowledge of these three points it is 
concluded that it is, in actual fact, God as Subsistent Being who is this 
extrinsic principle upon whom each finite thing necessarily depends for its 
act of existence. 

God, as Subsistent Esse, is seen to be first, unique and infinite esse, 
received in limited natures through participation, and always remaining 
other than those finite natures. Since Subsistent Esse is the Creator of 
the being of each finite thing, the divine esse is causally, as agent and 
exemplar, the esse of each finite thing.49 God is the esse of each thing 
because each thing exists by God’s esse alone. Of course God’s esse is 
neither the formal, nor material constitutive principle of any finite thing’s 
nature. When St. Thomas states that “ Deus est esse omnium .. .”, he 
makes it clear that he means God’s esse is the esse of each finite thing in 
such a way as not to enter into the essential constitution of any finite 
thing.50 

Since God’s esse is the act of existence of each finite thing, in the sense 
described, it is God’s esse which makes each thing to be. It is God’s esse 
which, in this way, makes each ens, in the sense of quiddity, to receive 
its ens, in the sense of esse or act of existence, thus constituting ens as a 
habens esse.51 For this reason it is impossible, according to St. Thomas, 
to understand the acts of existing of creatures except in function of their 
derivation from the very esse of God.52 It has been pointed out by others, 
before me, that “This should mean that in a Thomistic existential meta- 
physics there is no possibility of distinguishing a general metaphysics 
from a philosophical theology ”.53 

Since, for St. Thomas, the esse of each created thing cannot be rightly 
understood apart from the metaphysical knowledge of God as esse, it is 
evident that “being as being”, the subject of Thomistic metaphysics, 
cannot be intelligently grasped by the analogical abstraction of being, 
which is the negative judgment, prior to a metaphysical knowledge of 
God’s existence. How, otherwise, can the Thomistic metaphysician grasp 
the truth that being and its properties are “not necessarily bound to 
matter nor to any of its conditions ”. 


49 St. Thomas, S. Th., 13.8. ad 1. “Dicendum quod deitas dicitur esse 
omnium effective et exemplariter, non autem per essentiam ”. 


50 St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., d8., q.1, a.2, Sol. 


51Cf. G. B. Phelan, “Being and Metaphysicians”, From an Abundant 
Spring (New York, 1952), p. 444. 


52 St. Thomas, De Potentia, q3, a.5, ad. 1. 


53 J. Owens, C.Ss.R., “ Theodicy, Natural Theology and Metaphysics”, 
The Modern Schoolman, XXVIII (1951), 137. 
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Furthermore, because, for St. Thomas, each being possesses the act of 
existence in its own way,54 the unity of “common being” or “ being as 
being” is no quidditative unity, no unity of essence. Only after St, 
Thomas establishes the real distinction between essence and existence, 
showing their relation as that of receiver and received—only then does 
St. Thomas establish that the subject of his metaphysics, ‘ being as being’, 
is neither univocally one nor equivocally plural, but analogically one. 
‘Being as being’ is analogically one in so far as there is a likeness of pro- 
portion between the essence and its own act of existence in one being 
and the essence and its own act of existence in another being. Being, 
reality, is intrinsically analogical.55 While no being possesses its existence 
in the same way as any other being, yet within the diverse possessions of 
esse unity is observed in virtue of the intrinsic order of each nature to 
the act of existence actually yet proportionately possessed by each nature. 
This is an analogical unity of beings in being—a unity which is expressed 
by the phrase ens inquantum ens. Two eminently important keys to the 
intelligible mysteries of ‘ being as being’ are (1) St. Thomas’ position that 
Deus est esse omnium and (2) his position that in creatures, this esse est 
aliud ab essentia. 

Without an understanding of these points it seems impossible to clarify, 
for the interested anti-metaphysician, the way the metaphysics of St. 
Thomas accounts for the diversity of beings and their unity in being. 


Vv 


On an additional point, which is related to the clarifications about 
“common being”, there is another definite problem on which the op- 
ponents of metaphysics have vigorous convictions and on which they are, 
to an extent, in agreement with Thomistic existential metaphysics. It is 
such areas of agreement, however slight they may be, which should be 
utilized before all else, as bridges leading to enlightenment and then, 
possibly, to accord and conviction. And in the particular area of this 
very definite problem—which is the problem of existence as a predicate, 
there are signs that information is sincerely sought. Opponents of meta- 
physics are curious to know what reasonings can possibly hinder a philos- 
opher from agreeing with Kant that existence is not a predicate. Sidney 
Hook exemplifies the issue when he says: “ Now it seems to me that if 


Kant established anything, he showed that existence or being is not a 
predicate ”,56 


54St. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, ed. Roland-Gosselin, p. 37, 11.20-21. 


“set esse diversum est in diversis”. See also S. Th. I. 3.5.c and Contra 
Gent. 1.25, ed. Leonine XIII, p. 76. 


55 G. B. Phelan, op. cit., p. 444. 


56S. Hook, “The Quest for ‘Being’”, Proceedings of the XIth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, XIV (1953), 24-25. For similar state- 
ments see W. Stace, “Science and Faith”, in Mid-Century (Cambridge, 


1950), Ch. V, pp. 240-241, and Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, Ch. I, 
pp. 42-43. 
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For Kant, existence is no logical determination of a subject. Nothing 
is added to the concept of Kant’s one hundred thalers by saying that the 
thalers really exist. The attention of the anti-metaphysicians should be 
arrested by the fact that, for St. Thomas as well as for Kant, existence is 
not a logical determination of a subject. The reason this is so is con- 
siderably different in each man’s philosophy. For St. Thomas, as we have 
observed, the nature of no created thing causes or contains its existence. 
Consequently, existence cannot be an essential determination.57 

According to the mind of St. Thomas, the existence of things is grasped 
by the human person through intellectual judgments. In these judgments 
man predicates the most fundamental meaning of being. The act of exist- 
ing grasped through the judgment is for St. Thomas a perfection58 The 
contrast between the dead lion and the living dog indicates immediately, 
to St. Thomas, that existence is a perfection. It is a perfection which is 
proper, proportionately, to each existent; and a perfection which in its 
analogical amplitude is the subject of no science but metaphysics. 

When Sidney Hook and company ask St. Thomas what is meant by 
saying of this table: “It has being” or “It is”—the answer is that there 
is being predicated of the table the real act and perfection which is the 
basic cause of all its other perfections and predicates. The very esse or 
actus essendi is being predicated, that is, this esse is attributed to a sub- 
ject. As we have observed, for St. Thomas, the essence, as receiver, is a 
potency with respect to the esse which, as act, actuates that essence. This 
basic act which is the act of existence can neither be abstracted from or 
thought apart from the thing, without annihilating the thing. That is why 
it is proper to say that the act of existence is abstracted in the sensible 
reality in which it is experienced by this composite person.59 

In the proposition “ Dr. Lynch exists”, the verb “ exists” or “is”, for 
St. Thomas, is predicated neither as an essential determination, nor as 
a predicamental accident. We have seen that existence is no essential 
determination precisely because it is other than the finite essence. We 
have also seen, and it should here be stressed, that the act of existing, is 
not determined by its essence as a potency is determined by an act, but 
rather as an act is determined by a potency. The case has been expertly 
presented that in Aristotle “the role of form or act is to impose a limit 
on the formless infinity of matter ”, whereas the achievement of St. Thomas 
was to recognize that “act is not limited except by reception in a distinct 


57$t. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, ed. Roland-Gosselin, O.P. (Paris, 
1948), cap. IV, p. 34, 1.14. 


58 St. Thomas, De Potentia, q.7, 2.2, ad 9. 


59Qn these and related matters Professor Gilson has magnificently 
merited the term which Father Gerard Smith, 8.J., has applied to Gilson’s 
Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, cf., “A Date in the 
History of Epistemology”, The Thomist, V (Jan., 1943), 246-255. See 
Gilson, op. cit., Ch. VII, p. 205. 


60St. Thomas, De Potentia, q.7, a.2, ad. 9: Unde non sic determinatur 
esse per aliud sicut potentia per actum,sed magis sicut actus per potentiam. 
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potency ”.61 The significance of this achievement, for our present concern, 
is that the act of existing is seen to have an indisputable priority over 
the essence because it actuates the essence and hence cannot be caused by 
the essence in the line of efficient causality. The act of existing is prior 
to the essence as an act is prior to the potency it actuates.62 

Since the act of existence is in no necessary relation with the essence 
of the composite thing it is not in the order of essence; it is, then, predi- 
cated not as an essential determination of the thing but as a perfection 
which is accidental to the essence of the finite being.63 Moreover, since 
the act of existing is prior to the essence as an act is prior to its potency, 
the act of existing cannot be an accident in the way in which a predica- 
mental accident inheres in a substance which is prior in being to that 
accident.64 It is an accident “quasi actualitas cujuslibet substantiae”. 

Within Thomistic existentialist metaphysics the verb “is”, in the prop- 
osition “Dr. Lynch is” or “exists”, always expresses an act, precisely 
because existence is the “actuality of all acts, the perfection of all per- 
fections”. When the verb “is” is predicated by itself it signifies that the 
subject actually exists in reality.65 In such propositions, St. Thomas 
maintains, the term “is” or “exists” is predicated as the principal predi- 
cate.66 In effect, the act of existing is not a predicate, for St. Thomas, in 
the sense of an essential determination nor as a predicamental accident, 
any more than for Kant. Yet it is a predicate, and a principal predicate, 
because for St. Thomas, the act of existence adds to the natures it actu- 
ates a perfection prior and more basic than any quidditative constitutive 
factor. St. Thomas is not giving a mere logical analysis, but a meta- 
physical analysis when he shows that “is” or “exists”, used simply or 
absolutely, signifies the real act of existing, the act par excellence (per 
modum actualitatis absolutae), the most eminent perfection, and one 
wholly outside the order of essence.87 


61 W. Norris Clarke, SJ., “The Limitation of Act by Potency”, The 
New Scholasticism, XXVI (1952), 167-194, see especially p. 190, N.48 for 
a list of the most characteristic texts in St. Thomas on this point. 


62 St. Thomas, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, Quodlibetum Secundum, q_2, 
a.3, c, and ad 2. 


63 Jbid. 


64St. Thomas, In IV Meta, lect. 2, ed. Cathala 558, and see note 62 
supra. 


65 St. Thomas, In II Perihermenuas, lect. 2, no. 2: “...sicut cum dicitur, 


Socrates est: per quod nihil aliud intendimus significare quam quod Socrates 
sit in rerum natura.” 


66 St. Thomas, loc. cit., “ Quandoque vero (est) non predicatur per se 
quasi principale praedicatum, sed quasi conjunctum principali praedicato 
ad connectendum ipsum subjecto; sicut cum dicitur Socrates est albus...” 


67 St. Thomas, op. cit.; In I Periherm. lect. 5, no. 22: “... Est... signi- 
ficat enim illud quod primo cadit in intellectu per modum actualitatis 
absolutae: Nam est, simpliciter dictum, significat in actu esse; et ideo 
significat per modum verbi. Quia vero actualitas, quam principaliter 
significat hoc verbum est est communiter actualitas omnis formae, vel 
actus substantialis vel accidentalis, inde est quod cum volumus significare 
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VI 


Antagonists of metaphysics are curious to know not only what common 
being or what being as being can signify, but also to know what cogni- 
tional process or processes can possibly lead one to the knowledge of a 
reality termed being as being. What is signified by being as being, at 
least in Thomistic existential metaphysics, has been discussed in Section IV 
above. We might now, briefly, seek to clarify the process culminating in 
the knowledge of being as being. 

The act of existing, it has been noted, is grasped through the second 
operation of the intellect. Now the act of judgment is the synthesis, 
unification or composition of the substance or subject with its act of 
existing. And in the order, not of quidditative concepts, but of analogical 
concepts, it is the analogous concept of being which corresponds to the 
affirmation that this or that being exists. In order to have the concept 
of being, the act of existing has to be grasped in a judgment, and for 
there to be a judgment, the composition of some substance and its act of 
existing is required. No matter what the explicit concept first formed has 
as its object, the idea of being is implicitly in that first concept and in all 
subsequent ones, for we can know nothing except in terms of being. The 
first grasps of being have to do with being known confusedly and im- 
mersed, as it were, in the material conditions of existence. The diverse 
subjects about which judgments of existence, as well as attributive judg- 
ments, are made is always being, but it is not always grasped or known 
secumdum quod est ens. Being can be known, obviously, without the 
habitus of metaphysics even being initiated. But, in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas, none of the particular sciences, not even Physics, treats de 
ente in commune, nec etiam de aliquo particulari ente inquantum est ens. 
—De quolibet enim ente inquantum est ens, proprium est metaphysict 
considerare.88 The universality and necessity requisite for a science such 
as St. Thomas considers Metaphysics to be requires one to know that this 
tree, that star, etc., and every actual or possible subject, has or is the 
ratio entis proportionately to its own nature,®® and that it is not of the 
nature of being to be in matter. 

To know this is a metaphysical operation in which the intellect, by an 
abstractive insight or intuition, grasps the transcendental reality which is 
being and/or its properties. This it does whenever it sees, and asserts its 
vision, in a negative judgment stating that being and its properties are 
not necessarily, or of their nature, bound to matter nor to any of the 
conditions of matter. This abstractive judgment or intuition, as we have 


quamcumque formam vel actum actualiter inesse alicui subiecto, signifi- 
camus illud per hoc verbum est, vel simpliciter vel secundum quid: 
simpliciter quidem secundum praesens tempus; secundum quid autem 
secundum quid autem secundum alia tempora ”. 


68 St. Thomas, In Vit Meta., lect. 1, ed. Cathala 1147. 


69“ Ratio autem entis ab actu sumitur, non ab eo cui convenit actus 
essendi ....” St. Thomas, De Veritate, q.1, a.1, ad 3 contr. 
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seen in Section IV, has certain metaphysical pre-requisites. Now it is 
this abstractive judgment which furnishes the content of the metaphysical 
concept of being as being. The conceptualization of the metaphysical in- 
tuition of being results from, but is not, that abstraction or separatio 
which is uniquely metaphysical. In this concept of being as being, being 
is not just that which things are but primarily their act of existing. Hence, 
to judge that it is not of the nature of being to be in matter, the analogical 
concept of being must needs be present. And to possess the analogical 
concept of being, the abstractive insight that being is not necessarily bound 
to matter must be achieved in the negative metaphysical judgment which 
is a judgment of analogy, that is, a judgment of proportionality. 

It would seem that this is the way the human person forms his meta- 
physical concept of being as being. For, the intellect’s acts cannot be 
isolated each from the other, because the intellect is totally and com- 
pletely, not partially, present in every one of its operations. This is not 
to say there is no distinction between the first and second operation of 
the mind, but that this distinction must never be regarded as a separation. 
As Gilson puts it: “ Abstraction and judgment are never separated in the 
mind, because essence and existence are never separated in reality ”.70 
Prior to the initial insight of being as being there are, doubtless, many 
preliminary elaborations through comparisons, formations of various con- 
cepts and definitions, numerous positive judgments of existence and reason- 
ings. But for the abstractive metaphysical judgment and the conceptuali- 
zation of its content in the analogical concept of being, it seems that there 
is here present, analogically, the same mutual involution of causes by 
which Maritain describes the formation of the idea of the vague being 
known to common sense.71 There is here, in metaphysics, a reciprocal 
priority of every analogical concept of being and/or its properties and the 
abstractive judgment. Each precedes the other but, of course, in a differ- 
ent order. Applying that mutual involution of causes to this problem, we 
would say that the analogical concept of being is prior to the abstractive 
judgment in the line of subjective or material causality, and that the ab- 
stractive judgment is prior to the analogical concept of being in the line 
of formal causality. The concept is formed while the judgment is being 
asserted and the judgment is asserted while the concept is being formed. 
It cannot be otherwise in a metaphysics where essence and existence are 
distinct, but not separated in reality and where, consequently, the judg- 
ment, which grasps existence and thus furnishes the primary content of 
the concept of being involves a synthesis of every subject whatsoever with 
existence.72 

This analogical concept of being, of course, is not the object or subject 
which metaphysics treats. The reality known initially is not the concept 


70 Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949), pp. 203-204. 


71 J. Maritain, Essence and The Existent (New York, 1948), Ch. I, p. 26, 
Note 13, p. 28, note 14. 


72 Cf. St. Thomas, In Librum Boethii de Trinitate, ed. cit., q.5, a3, ¢, 
pp. 38-41, and q.5, a4, c, pp. 48, 1.28—p. 49, 18. Also St. Thomas, S. Th., 
I, 85, 1, ad 1 and 2. See also Maritain, op. cit., Ch. I, pp. 22-30. 
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itself, as is the case in Descartes and his many friends. Rather it is by 
means of the analogical concept of being that real being, itself intrinsically 
analogical, is known. While the concept of being involves, as does being 
itself, both essence or subject and the act of existing, the primary root of 
intelligibility in being is the very act of existing. Hence, in the meta- 
physical concept of being as being the dominant intelligibility signified 
will be the dynamic actuality of all acts which actuates all that is and 
which, as Father Phelan remarks, “ Makes being to be as being.” 73 

By clarification procedures such as these and many other possible ones, 
opponents of metaphysics may be aided towards at least disengaging the 
philosophy of St. Thomas from what they consider to be a homogeneous 
target. 


VII 


No matter how tenaciously the anti-metaphysician may cling to his 
positivist and univocist superstitions, he is, still, beneath—or above—it all 
a human person whose good intellectual operations only occur under the 
primary causality of Subsistent Being. His defective intellectual opera- 
tions require only his own deficient causality for their very deficiency. 
One part of the intellectual apostolate is to continue to show being in its 
intelligibility. Eventually it may be seen by those human intellects now 
beclouded by positivist superstitions; it may be seen by those human 
intellects which, like all others, are made for being and whose food is being. 

So, in addition to the matters treated in the first parts of this paper, it 
should be noted here, first, that for the empiricist core at the base of 
contemporary antagonism to metaphysics there is no more than a differ- 
ence of degree between the senses and the intellect. The empiricist may 
be shown that actions and principles of action and objects of acts differ 
radically. The specification of powers by acts and of acts by objects should 
lead everyone who is carefully reflexive to acknowledge the factually 
evident experience of grasping natures which exist in individuals. The 
intellect, early in its life, acquires in more or less general, confused way 
and then later, more distinctly, definite groups of intelligible factors— 
in a word, natures. Diligent reflection cannot fail to reveal this factual 
experience and to recognize that the natures grasped as universal in the ~ 
mind exist in reality as individual in individual existent beings. In the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, to attempt to demonstrate that there are natures 
is ridiculous, because it is so manifest a fact as to preclude demonstration. 
But, of course, what are the intelligible features of any one nature is not 
manifest and requires much intellectual work.74 

So long as the empiricist clings to his ignorance of the essential differ- 
ence between the senses and the intellect he will be bound to his nominal- 
istic position on ideas. Obviously the person by his intellect cannot prove, 
in the strict sense of proof, that he can know natures by his intellect. 
From what but being would he begin; with what but his intellect would 
he proceed. The intellect cannot be judge and defendant in the same 
case. St. Thomas points out how we know things; one either sees the 


73 G. B. Phelan, op. cit., p. 444. 
74S8t. Thomas, In II Physicorum, lect. 1, ed. Parma, vol. XVIII, p. 262b. 
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evidence of that explanation or one does not. There is no critique of 
knowledge as such in St. Thomas. Never is the question asked: Whether 
I can know. Knowledge is a fact. Knowledge of natures is a fact. And 
that fact serves to illuminate the specific distinction between senses and 
intellect. Reflection on the facts of sensing reveal to a normal intellect 
that the proper objects of sense and intellect differ specifically; hence the 
acts by which the objects are grasped likewise differ specificially; hence 
the powers by which these acts transpire must differ specifically, no matter 
how intimately they are inter-related in the human composite. 

It should be noted in this area, secondly, that the function of the in- 
tellect is far more than purely regulative. According to the empiricist 
anti-metaphysicians, as Reichenbach clearly shows, “reason supplies only 
analytic relations and all synthetic knowledge is of the observational type, 
—reason cannot tell us the laws of the world”.75 In the best Kantian 
manner the intellect becomes no more than a regulative influence upon 
the senses, within the field of the positive sciences. The intellect’s sole 
function within such a frame-work is to collect, connect, unify and trans- 
form through “the rules of mathematical and logical syntax” the signs 
expressive of what has been sensed and measured. This is related to the 
denial of essential differences between senses and intellect. The em- 
piricist fails to grasp the fact that the intellect is essentially a faculty 
which, through simple abstractive vision and the cognitive power of both 
positive and negative judgment, grasps the components of actual being ;— 
essense and existence are grasped and intentionally experienced. 

For, ail that anyone can think is being; and diversity among things is 
always through some characteristic which is also being. As St. Thomas 
puts it, nothing can be added to being as a difference is added to a genus 
or an accident to its subject—for there is nothing but being.76 And not 
only is the intellect intuitive in this abstractive sense, but it is discursive 
through progressive movements and moments of thought.77_ Unless some 
grasp or vision of being is achieved, all propositions are nonsense, because 
“is” enters every proposition and to know what is as against what is not 
presupposes the intellectual grasp of being. This should be shown re- 
peatedly for those who persist in fashioning “ significant ” propositions, yet 
persist also in denying that inescapable equation Maritain speaks of be- 
tween being and the intellect. To deny that equation is simply to deny 
the intellect.78 

It should be noted in this area, thirdly, that the Kantian distinction 
between analytic and synthetic has found favor with numerous apparently 
opponent philosophical groups—some neo-scholastics, neo-Kantians and 
logical empiricists. According to Kant, an analytic judgment is had when 
the concept of the predicate is contained already in the concept of the 


75 Reichenbach, op. cit., Ch. 5, p. 91 and p. 254. 

76 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q.1, a.1, ¢c. 

77 St. Thomas, S. Th., I, q.79, a8, ¢.; q.58, a.3, c. 

78 J. Maritain, “Science and Faith”, ed. cit., p. 241. 
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subject and the predicate simply draws from the concept of the subject 
what is implicitly there. Synthetic judgments, for Kant, add to the con- 
cept of the subject a predicate which no analysis could possibly extract 
from it. No analytic judgment is founded on experience, because, as Kant 
points out in exemplification, “that a body is extended is a proposition 
that holds a priort and is not empirical. For, before appealing to ex- 
perience, I have already in the concept of body all the conditions required 
for my judgment. I have only to extract from it, in accordance with the 
principle of contradiction, the required predicate, and in so doing can at 
the same time become conscious of the necessity of the judgment—”.79 

André Marc suggests that whenever and by whomever the terms analytic 
and synthetic are taken over from Kant, the whole Kantian esprit is like- 
wise taken over. This is evident among apparently opponent philosophical 
groups. Some who accept this pseudo-distinction from Kant look at it as 
an instrument for separating the area of the logical from that of the 
empirical, The truths of both logic and mathematics are assumed to be, 
all of them, analytic, and thus to possess an a priori necessity and certainty. 
The proponents of this view, mainly logical empiricists, conclude that to 
say a proposition is true a priori is to say that it is a tautology. And 
tautologies, as Ayer points out, “though they may serve to guide us in 
our empirical search for knowledge, do not in themselves contain any in- 
formation about any matter of fact”.80 What the empiricist calls meta- 
physical statements are also, for him, devoid of factual content, but they 
are not, to his mind, a priori propositions. Thus they have no necessity 
and certainty, as have a priori propositions by virtue of being tautologies. 

Among others who accept this pseudo-distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments from Kant are often to be found not now opponents, 
but exponents of metaphysics, who maintain the validity of necessary meta- 
physical propositions, yet term them analytic. Such an identification of 
the necessary and the analytic finds favor in essentialisms in which cogni- 
tive activity consists in little more than apprehending the connection be- 
tween concepts “in accordance with the principle of contradiction ”. 

It seems that the distinction between synthetic and analytic propositions 
is an idealistic distortion of the distinction between propositions per se 
notae and contingent propositions. Within the philosophy of St. Thomas 
himself, it is clear that every proposition, be it necessary or contingent, 
is either the affirmation or negation of a synthesis. No proposition is 
analytic in the Kantian sense. Every proposition is synthetic, because 
every proposition is a synthesis or a composition. This is so because the 
intellect fashions concepts prior to assembling them. Hence the parts of a 
judgment are grasped prior to their assertion in a judgment.8! The in- 
telligence cannot form its enunciations otherwise than by comparing and 


79 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Introd., N. K. Smith transl. (New 
York, 1950), pp. 48-49. 


80 Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, ed. cit., Ch. IV, pp. 86-87. 
81St. Thomas, In I Perihermenias, lect. 8, no. 9. 
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combining concepts. From this point of view, composition or synthesis is 
always involved in the second operation of the mind.82 

It would be superfluous and mere pedantry to list texts, familiar to all, 
showing that for St. Thomas himself the conceptions of the intellect are 
similitudines rerum and that each res naturalis is compared to the intellect 
as mensura ad mensuratum. Since our concepts achieve reality, the com- 
prehension of our concepts is not to be taken in a subjective but in an 
objective sense. With respect to necessary propositions St. Thomas insists 
that while their truth is immediately evident once their terms are known, 
the concepts of each part of the proposition are rooted in sense perception 
and derived from sense perception by intellectual insight. It is a basic 
Thomistic position that the intelligible necessities are not in our minds 
a priort but are discovered by intellectual insight in the real things in 
which they exist.83 The necessary proposition is not the fruit of any 
methodic conceptual analysis any more than is the contingent proposition. 
Any analysis is the analysis of the being which the subject of the proposi- 
tion stands for, and of the being which the predicate stands for, as well 
as of the act of existing which the verb stands for. And this intelligible 
act of existing is also the very root of all the intelligibility signified by the 
subject and the predicate. The concept is, indeed, a mode of the being 
of the thing, and thus not merely representative of the thing. 

The case is wholly otherwise for Kant, for whom judgment has not a 
realistic existential part to play in the complete achievement of knowledge. 
Rather, judgment, in Kant, produces the concept by placing spatial and 
temporal phenomena within the confines of an a priort category. Thus the 
concept or schematized category is not prior but subsequent to judgment 
itself, for the act of judging amounts to a formal grouping or unification 
of given appearances. In the Kantian method there is neither a grasping 
of an essential nature, nor of an act of existing. Neither the essence nor 
the existence of actual reality is achieved cognitionally by the Kantian 
judgment and concept. Consequently, even the synthetic proposition, as 
understood by Kant, is in no sense comparable to the contingent prop- 
osition as understood by St. Thomas. And the analytic proposition, as 
understood and severely criticized by Kant, is a far cry from the necessary 
proposition of St. Thomas in which intrinsic intelligible necessities of real 
being are grasped and expressed. An existential philosophy in which “ is” 
always signifies real existence cannot receive graftings from a philosophy 
in which existence is nothing but a modality of judgment and hence no 
intelligible constituent factor, even of constructed Kantian reality. In 
Thomism no predicate merely restates what was put into the subject by 


82 J. Maritain, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1937), Ch. II, p. 83. 


_88It is notable that Quine and others object to the distinction of propo- 
sitions into analytic and synthetic, but for the nominalistic feeling that 
no criterion for analyticity in natural language may be found. These 
opponents of the analytic proceed from a blunt non-realist, nominalist 
assumption. For example, Quine maintains “necessity resides in the way 
in which we say things, and not in the things we talk about”. W. V. 
Quine, “ Three Grades of Modal Involvement”, Proceedings of the XIth 
International Congress of Philosophy, XIV (1953), 81. 
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the knower, for prior to each concept and each judgment is the being 
which is what it is before it is known. Hence, in Thomism no proposition 
can be analytic in the Kantian sense; there are no concepts that inhere 
in our reason a priori. Every proposition, to repeat, is either the affirma- 
tion or negation of a synthesis of abstractive insights into reality. To 
the empiricists it must be made clear that there is more in propositions 
than nominalistic terms, because reality is more than simply phenomenal. 
To the exponents of metaphysics who accept the false Kantian dichotomy 
of the analytic and synthetic, it must be made clear that there is more in 
propositions than concepts because there is more to being than essence. 
The affinity which positions of nominalism as well as positions of essential- 
ism have for this Kantian dichotomy seems expressive of their curious 
community in holding that the act of understanding amounts to not much 
more than grasping a rather mechanical organization and connection (1) 
of terms for the empiricist, and (2) of concepts for the essentialist. 


VIII 


One of the preoccupations of logical empiricists is to bring an end to the 
traditional disputes among philosophers. This, in itself, is a laudable 
ambition. The means of achieving this ambition, however, is scarcely 
laudable. It amounts to philosophical murder and suicide—for the very 
“principle of verification” is, itself, unverifiable in terms of the required 
space-time verifications. 

Efforts are being constantly made to shore up the nominalist and em- 
piricist assumptions by transposing terms of one language into terms of 
another language, on the superstition that the objects intended by the 
first language disappear upon the appearance of a second mode of speech. 
Thus, the translation of “proper names” into “descriptions” or the 
translation of “abstract terms” into “sense data terms” is supposed to 
remove metaphysical terms, on the assumption that what is incapable of 
translation from the language of metaphysics into a non-metaphysical 
language simply has no cognitive significance. Now, it would seem evident 
that if the preference of one language over another is to be defended and 
described, it would have to be done in another language than the pre- 
ferred one and the choice of such a descriptive language must itself be 
defended and described. The absurdity of an infinite regress in languages 
and therefore, the impossibility of a linguistic solution should urge the 
empiricist to consider the futility of thinking to eliminate metaphysical 
facts by eliminating metaphysical terms. 

As has been indicated in this paper, metaphysics is not to be defended 
against its opponents, in the sense of adducing some non-metaphysical 
criterion of its truth. Further, no greater dis-service could be done the 
philosophy of St. Thomas than to inject the Cartesian cogito into its 
normal, human principation in being. One must continue to point out the 
primacy of being and the intelligible necessities which are present and 
visible in reality as contacted and grasped in each direct judgment of 
existence. A great service can be rendered to the opponents of meta- 


physics by showing them the necessity of disengaging Thomist existential 
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metaphysics from their supposedly univocal target. For the metaphysics 
of St. Thomas is derived from concrete existence through intellectual per- 
ception or insight, through analogical abstractive insight. Empiricists 
should be intelligently and historically curious at St. Thomas’ insistence 
that the principle or beginning even of metaphysical knowledge is in the 
senses.84 And that is why even metaphysical judgments are analogically 
resolved in the senses.85 Analogically, because the immediate and direct 
termination of a metaphysical judgment is in the intellect’s apprehension 
of the necessities of being, that is, in the first principles of being. Medi- 
ately and indirectly the metaphysical judgment is resolved in the senses 
where we have direct contact with concrete existents, for these concrete 
existents are the principles or beginnings in which the metaphysician sees, 
through positive and negative judgments, all with which his whole science 
is concerned .8¢ 

Because the principles of metaphysics are discovered in reality itself, 
metaphysics is a science of the real. No metaphysical proposition is 
tautological, for each expresses one, several or all of the many modes of 
being the subject exercises. Nor is any metaphysical proposition non- 
sense, for the mode of being which is predicated is a meaningful, significant 
mode of the being of which it is predicated. The verb “is” always 
signifies existence, predicating a dynamic act not contained in the essence 
of any finite subject. It asserts and signifies the perfection which actuates 
each thing and which, as a nature, says of Himself “I am who am”. 


Rosert G. Miuuer, CS.B. 
Assumption College 


Windsor, Ontario 





Problem (b): Metaphysics is Concerned with Tautology or Nonsense 
Statements 


The wording of this topic alludes to the verdict of logical positivism on 
metaphysics. One of the principal promoters of logical positivism, R. 
Carnap, passes this judgment on metaphysics: “ All propositions may be 
divided into tautologies and empirical propositions. Any attempt to 
formulate a proposition which is neither a tautology nor an empirical 
proposition must automatically lead to meaningless assertions. But meta- 
physics does not deal with analytical propositions, nor does it enter the 


84 St. Thomas, In Lib. Boeth de Trin., ed. cit., q.6, a2, p. 63, 11. 11-17, 
and p. 64, 11. 23-26. 


85 St. Thomas, De Veritate, q. XII, a3, ad. 2. 


86 St. Thomas, In Lib. Boeth. de Trin., ed. cit., q.6, a2, p. 64, 11. 14-31, 
and ad 5, p. 65, 11. 14-26. On the inclusion of God and the intellectual 
substances in the whole science of metaphysics, cf. St. Thomas, In Meta. 
Arist., Prooemium. 
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field of the empirical sciences. Metaphysics, therefore, must necessarily 
deal with pseudo-propositions (Scheinsatzen)”.1 

In order to deal intelligently with this verdict, first of all the notion of 
metaphysics must be clarified; after this, it ought to be inquired, whether 
metaphysics correctly understood has an object which the human mind is 
able to lay hold of. As regards the meaning of metaphysics, in this our 
paper we mean by metaphysics the same as what St. Thomas expressed 
in these words: “The other sciences which deal with particular beings, 
certainly regard being, for all subjects of the sciences are beings; but they 
do not view being exactly as it is being, but in so far as it is being of a 
certain kind, that is, either number, or line, or fire, or some other things 
of that kind. But the common science views universal being exactly as 
it is being.” 2 Likewise Suarez attaches the same meaning to metaphysics 
when he writes: “ Being in so far as it is real being is the adequate object 
of this science.”’3 Finally contemporary writers accept metaphysics in 
the same sense; E. A. Burtt says: “‘Reality’ is traditionally the basic 
category of metaphysics, in terms of which all its other categories gain their 
meaning; they refer to universal aspects of reality.” 4 

Logical positivism holds that the concept of such a reality which is 
supposed to lie beyond the acts of observation has no meaning. Indeed 
it maintains that the only source of human cognition is experience; by 
experience it means the complex of impressions which are received with 
the aid of the senses. M. Schlick, in his article “ Positivimus und Real- 
ismus ”,5 makes these statements: “A proposition has meaning only in 
so far as it can be verified” (p. 10); “The meaning of a proposition, ob- 
viously, lies in this alone: that the proposition expresses a definite factual 
situation” (p. 6); “The meaning of every proposition is ultimately de- 
termined by the given alone, and by nothing else” (p. 7). All further 
explications, which are said to transcend our perceptions of things and 
are called metaphysical, are dubbed meaningless and as such to be re- 
jected. Recent physicists adhere to logical positivism. Pascual Jordan 
(Hamburg) writes: “. . . physical research aims not to disclose a ‘real 
existence’ of things from ‘behind’ the appearance world, but rather to 
develop thought systems for the control of the appearance world”® The 
same attitude is shared by other scientists, as Professor Sellars (Michigan) 


1R. Carnap, “ Ueberwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse 
der Sprache ”, Erkenntnis, II (1931), p. 236. 


2“Scientiae aliae, quae sunt de entibus particularibus, considerant quidem 
de ente, cum omnia subjecta scientiarum sint entia, non tamen considerant 
ens secundum quod est ens, sed secundum quod est hujusmodi ens, scilicet 
vel numerus, vel linea, vel ignis, aut aliquid hujusmodi....Scientia autem 
communis considerat universale ens secundum quod est ens.” St. Thomas, 
In 1.4, met., lect. 1. 


3“ Dicendum est ergo ens inquantum est ens reale esse objectum adae- 
quatum hujus scientiae.” Suarez, D.M. 1, s. 1, n. 26. 


4The Philosophical Review, 54 (1945), p. 537. 
5 Erkenntnis, III (1932). 
6 Physics of the 20th century, p. 149 (Philosophical Library, 1944). 
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narrates: “In talking with scientists recently . . . I was impressed by their 
neglect of this, to the philosopher, obvious distinction. They evidently 
concentrated on magnitudes and numbers rather than on what was being 
measured, on symbols rather on what was being symbolized .. . As one 
astronomer frankly said to me, I never bother about existences; my con- 
cern is with space-time magnitudes. This means that knowledge and its 
categories have crowded out any thought of existence and its categories.” 7 
Von Weizsicker holds that the same opinion is the result of modern 
physical research; in his work “Zum Weltbild der Physik”, 6th edition,’ 
he writes: “The metaphysical hope of the classical physicists to find in 
their science a hold on the thing which exists in itself, collapses (p. 174); 
“Physics can no longer be interpreted realistically ” (p. 116); “. . . as if 
the world in itself, independently of our experience, were a world of 
things” (p. 94). 

This subjective view on human cognition is in the tradition of D. Hume, 
who writes: “The mind has never anything present to it but the per- 
ceptions and cannot possibly reach any experience of their connection 
with objects. The supposition of such a connection is, therefore, without 
any foundation in reasoning.” 9 

When logical positivism maintains that any object which is said to 
transcend experience cannot even be conceived by the human mind, it is 
inevitable for that same philosophy to conclude that metaphysics is mean- 
ingless. Thus writes Victor Kraft: “One can point only at something 
which is immediately given, and thus only at what is perceivable. In this 
way, what assertions can possibly mean is tied to experience, there can be 
no super-empirical meaning.” 10 

Therefore to explain or to demonstrate metaphysics means for logical 
positivism to use terms which have no meaning and are non-sensical. 
This has the most disastrous consequences for theology. God, his existence 
and his attributes, lie beyond experience. When, therefore, the doctrines 
on God are said to be meaningless, religion is irrational and, if it is 
practiced at all, it is a matter of sentiment; God becomes merely the ob- 
ject of human feelings. It is thus seen how imperative it is, for Catholic 
Theology, to build up a rational metaphysics which shows that there are 
realities beyond human experiences, which the human mind is able to lay 
hold of. 

In opposition to logical positivism it will be shown that the human mind 
is able to transcend tts own experience and to lay hold of realities which 
exist independently of the mind’s immediate perceptions. Since, therefore, 
the object of metaphysics exists and can be attained by the human mind, 
metaphysics is a meaningful branch of knowledge. 


7™The Philosophical Review, 55 (1946), p. 26. 
8 Stuttgart, Hirzel, 1954. 


Py ae Concerning Human Understanding, s. 12 (Harvard Classics, 
» Pp. . 


10The Vienna Circle, New York, Philosophical Library, 1953, p. 32. 
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1. The human mind is in immediate contact with the existing realities of 
itself and its mental processes. When I see the landscape before me, I 
am aware that J am seeing; when I hear the song of the bird, I know that 
I am hearing; when I taste the fruit, I realize that IJ am tasting. These 
psychical processes of seeing, hearing, tasting are actually going on in my 
mind; it is I who do these processes; their realities are immediately 
present to my consciousness. When I see the trees and flowers blooming, 
and learn what life is, I am aware that J am thinking; when I make up 
my mind to do a certain work, I realize that J am willing; it is I who do 
the willing and thinking. These mental processes of seeing, hearing, 
thinking, willing, remembering, imagining, are known to me, since they 
are perceived by me; they are perceived because I do perceive them; 
their entity is going on in my consciousness and they know this. In every 
psychical process there are three aspects: they really occur, they are know- 
ing it, they are being known by themselves; when you are thinking, this 
process is going on in you, it knows itself, it is known by itself. These 
three aspects of the psychical process, its real occurrence, its knowing itself, 
its being known by itself, are one and the same reality that is present in 
our consciousness; the fulness of every psychical process is at once its 
existence, its knowing itself, its being known to itself. From these observa- 
tions we learn that our mind is in immediate contact with its own reality; 
it not only knows its own experience, it is the very reality which it ex- 
periences. 

This doctrine is one of the definite and perpetual acquisitions of the 
philosophia perennis. St. Augustine holds it up to the sceptics of his own 
time when he speaks to them thus: “ Who doubts that he lives, and re- 
members, and wills, and thinks, and knows, and judges? Even if he 
doubts, he lives; if he doubts, he remembers, why he doubts; if he doubts, 
he understands that he doubts; if he doubts, he wants to be certain; if 
he doubts, he thinks; if he doubts, he realizes that he does not know; if 
he doubts, he judges that he ought not rashly to give his assent. Who- 
ever doubts about anything, of all these things he cannot doubt.”11 In 
these words St. Augustine points to the realities which are nearest to us; 
they are our own mental processes. He adds: “The mind knows nothing 
so well as that which is present to it; and nothing is more present to the 
mind than the mind is present to itself.”12 St. Thomas continues the 
same tradition. In his earlier work, de veritate, he affirms that our soul is 
immediately known to us in its operations. “In order that the soul may 
realize that it is, and pay attention to what is going on in it, the essence 


11“Vivere se tamen et meminisse et intellegere et velle et cogitare et 
scire et judicare quis dubitet? Quandoquidem etiam si dubitat, vivit; si 
dubitat, unde dubitet, meminit; si dubitat, dubitare se intellegit ; si dubitat, 
certus esse vult; si dubitat, cogitat ; si dubitat, scit se nescire; si dubitat, 
judicat non se temere consentire oportere. Quisquis igitur aliunde dubitat, 
de his omnibus dubitare non debet. “St. Augustine, De Trinit., 1. 10, c. 
10, n. 14. (PM, 42, 981). 


12“ Nihil enim tam novit mens, quam id quod sibi praesto est, nec 


menti magis quidquam praesto est quam ipsa sibi.” De Trinit., 1. 14, c. 4, 
n. 7. (PM, 42, 1040). 
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of the soul alone is sufficient, which is present to consciousness; for from 
the soul come forth the operations in which the soul is actually per- 
ceived ”.13 In this passage St. Thomas discusses the problem whether 
the soul knows itself with the aid of intellectual species which are ab- 
stracted from material things. With a view to oppose this assertion an 
argument is brought forward which says: “Our knowledge of the soul is 
most certain, as Aristotle avers in the first book on the soul. Now what 
is more certain does not become known by what is less certain. There- 
fore our knowledge of the soul is not acquired from some other thing than 
the soul itself.”14 In his reply St. Thomas explains in what sense the 
cognition of our soul is most certain; he says: “. . . in this regard our 
knowledge of the soul is the most certain, because everybody experiences 
in himself that he has a soul, and that the operations of the soul are in 
him.” 15 Experience is for St. Thomas, as for everybody, a most certain way 
of cognition. Lest anybody should object that the intellect is not able to 
perceive the individual realities of its own acts, since the object of the 
intellect is abstract reality, St. Thomas lays this trouble to rest and says: 
“ . . as the intellect understands itself, . . . so also it understands its own 
act of intellection, which is an individual act existing either in the past 
or in the present or in the future.”16 St. Thomas teaches here expressly 
that we perceive immediately our intellectual operations which are in- 
dividual realities. Therefore our psychical operations which are known to 
us in their own realities are objects of metaphysics. 

Duns Scotus fully agrees with St. Thomas in attributing our psychical 
operations the highest degree of evidence, since we experience them im- 
mediately. He writes: “... although it may not be certain that I see the 
white thing there outside, or in that subject, or in that distance, because 
an illusion may occur in the intervening medium or in the organ, or in 
many other ways; yet it is certain that I see, although the illusion may 
occur in the organ. . . .; supposing it were an illusion, yet there would be 
truly that which is called seeing.”17 With a certain emphasis he insists 


13“ Ad hoc quod percipiat anima se esse, et quid in ipsa agatur attendat, 
sufficit sola essentia animae, quae menti est praesens; ex ea enim actus 
progrediuntur, in quibus actualiter percipitur.” St. Thomas, De verit., 
q. 10, a. 8. St. Thomas upholds the same doctrine in S. th., I, q. 87, 
a. 1c. and ad 1. 


14“ Praeterea, scientia de anima est certissima, secundum Philosophum 
in I de anima, in principio. Sed magis certum non cognoscitur per minus 
certum. Ergo de anima non habetur scientia per aliquid aliud a se ipsa.” 
St. Thomas, De verit., 1. c., octavo. 


15“Ad octavum dicendum quod secundum hoc scientia de anima est 
certissima, quod unusquisque in se experitur se animam habere, et actus 
animae sibi inesse;...1. ¢., ad 8. in contrar. 


16“. . sicut intellegit seipsum intellectus, . . . ita intellegit suum intel- 
legere, quod est singularis actus vel in praeterito vel in praesenti vel in 
futuro.” §S. th., I, q. 79, a. 6, ad 2. 


17“... licet enim non sit certitudo quod videam album extra positum, vel 
in tali subjecto, vel in tali distantia, quia potest fieri illusio in medio vel 
in organo et multis aliis viis, tamen certitudo est quod video, etiamsi illusio 
fiat in organo;...posita tali illusione...vere esset illud quod ibi visio 
dicitur.” Scotus, Oxon., I, d. 3, q. 4, a. 2 (Ed. Quar., n. 409). 
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that we do experience our intellectual operations: “ The intellect can per- 
ceive my act intuitively ... in a certain sense, that is, we experience by 
way of interior perception.” 18 “We experience that we know that act by 
which we know this and that, insofar as that act is within us; this is done 
by an act which reflects upon the direct act. We also experience that we 
give our assent to certain propositions without being able to contradict 
them or to err, namely to the first principles. We also experience that we 
learn the unknown from what is known, by discursive reasoning, so that 
we are not able to disagree with the evidence of the discursive reasoning, 
nor with the cognition inferred.”19 Finally Scotus affirms that the only 
way to know that which is present to us is intuition; he declares: “ Be- 
sides, if we had not intuitive knowledge of something, we should not know 
about our acts whether they are in us or not, with certitude; I mean, 
about our internal acts.” 20 

From this teaching of St. Augustine and of the two great Scholastic 
leaders we learn that man is the center of metaphysical cognition. Man 
alone can turn back upon his personal data, the data of his inner personal 
life. Here in our consciousness lies the origin of philosophical research, 
here is transcendence from the thing perceived to the thing’s reality. Be- 
ing can only be reached immediately in man, who is involved in it. 
Reality is inside man. When we locate ourselves in the personal situation, 
we have the immediate access to ontology. Human knowledge finds in the 
human person its ontological weight. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from the occasional utterances of St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus that both Doctors had had in mind to establish 
a systematic inquiry into the evidence of human cognition. Such inquiries 
were made from the 17th century on and they have been carried on up 
to our time. But the occasional statements made by St. Thomas and 
others show that they are witnesses to the immediate evidence of our 
mental processes, and that in these processes we are in contact with 
ontological reality. There is no intention of writing here a paragraph in 
the history of epistemology, but the intention is of tracing a systematic 
well founded exposition of the evidence of human cognition. 

2. On the field of consciousness the human intellect establishes the 
principles with the aid of which reason passes over to beings which tran- 
scend human experience. Man’s experience offers the key to an authentic 
ontological understanding of the things which lie outside his experience. 


__18“Tntellectus potest percipere actum meum intuitive .. . quodam sensu, 
id est perceptione interiori experimur.” Oxon., IV, d. 43, q. 2. 


__19“Experimur quod cognoscimus illum actum quo cognoscimus ista et 
illud, secundum quod inest nobis iste actus, quod est per actum reflexum 
super actum rectum...Experimur etiam quod assentimus complexionibus 
quibusdam sine possibilitate contradicendi vel errandi, utpote primis 
principiis. Experimur etiam quod cognoscimus ignotum ex noto per dis- 
cursum, ita quod non possumus dissentire evidentiae discursus, nec 
cognitionis illatae.” Ibid. 


20“ Praeterea, si non haberemus de aliquo cognitionem intuitivam, non 
Sciremus de actibus nostris si insunt nobis, vel non, certitudinaliter (de 
actibus dico intrinsecis)...” JIbid., q. 8. 
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St. Thomas speaks of propositions which he calls per se notae or modus 
dicendi per se; let us call them self-evident or self-explaining propositions. 
They are so called because the predicate is not joined to the subject from 
experience, but it is contained in the very essence of the thing which is 
designated by the subject of the proposition; thus the relation between 
subject and predicate explains itself, it is a relatto per se nota. These 
propositions nowadays are commonly called analytic. The way in which 
the predicate is contained in the subject may be twofold, either formally 
or virtually. The predicate is in the subject formally, if the notion of the 
predicate is one of the notes of the subject; as when we say: a rational 
being is able to think; the ability to think is the very meaning of ration- 
ality. Let us call this kind of analytic proposition explanatory; the predi- 
cate merely explains the meaning of the subject. The predicate is con- 
tained in the subject virtually, if the notion of the predicate is not one of 
the notes of the subject, but if the subject contains the reason why the 
predicate is essential to the thing designated by the subject; such is the 
proposition: a rational being is free. In this latter kind of proposition 
the predicate is an addition to the subject, since its notion is added to the 
notion of the subject; we may call this analytic proposition amplifying. 

St. Thomas deals explicitly with this twofold analytic proposition; he 
calls it modus dicendi per se, primus et secundus. “The first mode of 
self-explaining proposition consists in this that what is attributed to a 
thing belongs to its form. And because the definition signifies the form 
and the essence of a thing, the first mode of the proposition that is self- 
explaining consists in this that the definition or something contained in 
the definition is predicated of the thing defined. The second mode of the 
self-explaining proposition consists in this that the preposition ‘ per’ in- 
dicates the manner of the material cause, in so far namely as that to which 
something is attributed is its own matter and its own subject. But it is 
necessary that the subject be placed in the definition of the accident .. . 
The reason for this is that since the being of the accident depends on the 
subject, it is also necessary that the definition which signifies its being 
contains in itself the subject. Whence the second self-explaining mode of 
proposition consists in this that the subject is placed in the definition of 
the predicate, which is its accidental proprium. . . . As to be straight and 


to be circular belong of themselves to the line. For the line is placed in 
their definition.” 21 


21“ Primus modus dicendi per se est, quando id quod attribuitur alicui 
pertinet ad formam ejus. Et quia definitio significat formam et essentiam 
rei, primus modus ejus quod est per se, est quando praedicatur definitio 
de aliquo definito, vel aliquid in definitione positum. . .. Secundus modus 
dicendi per se est, quando haec praepositio ‘ Per’ designat habitudinem 
causae materialis; prout scilicet id cui aliquid attribuitur, est propria 
materia, et proprium subjectum ejus. Oportet autem quod proprium 
subjectum ponatur in definitione accidentis....Cujus quidem ratio est, 
quod cum esse accidentis dependeat a subjecto oportet etiam quod definitio 
ejus significans esse ejus contineat in se subjectum. Unde secundus modus 
dicendi per se est, quando subjectum ponitur in definitione praedicati, 
quod est proprium ’accidens ejus....Sicut rectum et circulare insunt lineae 
per se. Nam linea ponitur in definitione eorum.” St. Thomas, Poster. 
Analyt., 1. 1, lect. 9. Cp. Aristotle, Metaph., 1. 7, c. 5 (1030 b 15—1031 a 14.) 
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From the passage just quoted it appears that St. Thomas, when speaking 
of the secundus modus dicendi per se, refers to the relation between essence 
and proprium. This may be illustrated by the proposition: a rational be- 
ing is free. This is not a primus modus dwendi per se. Indeed, the defini- 
tion of rationality does not contain the notion of freedom. For to be 
rational means to be able to understand and to affirm the agreement or 
discord between two notions: this agreement or discord between notions 
does not contain the idea of liberty or free choice, which latter means 
laying hold of one thing in preference to other things. Yet the proposi- 
tion, a rational being is free, is the second mode of self-explaining proposi- 
tions. For the predicate, freedom or liberty contains the notion of 
rationality; liberty means to be able to choose several means which are 
seen to be equal with regard to the attainment of the end. Now the see- 
ing of the equality of several means with regard to the attainment of the 
end is the essential note of liberty; for without it liberty of choice would 
be irrational or blind arbitrariness. Hence it.is true to say that the 
relation between essence and proprium is the second mode of self-explain- 
ing propositions, in which the subject is contained in the definition of the 
predicate. From this example it is seen that the essence can be defined 
without its proprium; the proprium, however, since it depends on the 
essence, cannot be defined without the essence. On the field of conscious- 
ness we meet quite a number of cases of the relation between essence and 
proprium. A person is a rational being which is able to know itself and 
to see the end for which it works; this rational being has the right to live, 
to use its freedom and to attain happiness. To have rights is not con- 
tained in the notion of person, but it belongs to the person as his pro- 
prium; to have rights, however, has no meaning unless it is found in a 
person. A rational being is a moral being with obligations; the notion of 
obligation is not contained in the notion of rational being, it follows from 
it as its proprium. On the other hand, obligation contains the notion of 
realizing an end to be striven for. If a right has been violated, restitution 
must be made for it; this restitution is not contained in the notion of 
violation, it follows from it; but restitution means a right which has been 
violated and must be set aright. A rational being is able to do orderly 
work; the notion of orderly work is not found in the notion of rational 
being; on the other hand, orderly work entails the vision of an end which 
guides the work while it is done. 

St. Thomas identifies the secundus modus dicendi per se with the rela- 
tion between essence and proprium. Indeed, the relation between essence 
and proprium is a modus dicendi per se, a self-evident or self-explaining or 
analytic proposition. Since the connection between essence and proprium 
is founded on the content or comprehension of both, their relation is 
known by their very content and their connection is absolutely necessary. 
The operation by which we perceive the relation between essence and 
proprium is an immediate intuition of the essential notes of both pre- 
dicables. This intuition takes place when we hold the notions together 
which are related as essence and proprium; such notions are rational be- 
ing and free being, person and right to live, to use one’s freedom and to 
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attain happiness, rational being and moral being, moral being and re- 
sponsibility. The connection between both predicables is seen, not with 
the aid of intermediary terms, but by an adequate analysis of both 
notions. “. . . all operations of the soul are reduced to the simple con- 
templation of the intelligible truth; . . . so namely that discursive thinking 
ceases and the intuition (of the soul) firmly adheres to the contemplation 
of one simple truth. And in this operation of the soul there is no error; 
as it is clear that there is no error with regard to the understanding of 
the first principles, which we know by simple intuition.”22 “The evident 
cognition of the principles which is proper to them, is not gained by a 
middle term, but arises immediately from the natural light itself, as soon 
as the meaning or content of the terms is known. ... when the terms are 
understood, the intellect by its own natural light sees immediately their 
mutual connection, and this is the first and only reason why assent is given 
to them.” 23 

Since the essence does not contain the proprium formally, the proprium 
gives new knowledge which is not given by the essence. Hence it is that 
the relation between essence and proprium enables the mind to pass from 
the data of experience to what lies beyond man’s experience. For if the 
essence lies within experience, the proprium cannot be missing, even if it 
cannot be found in experience. St. Thomas points to this in a oft-quoted 
passage: “. . . although the relation to its cause is not contained in the 
definition of the being which has been caused, yet this relation to its 
cause follows from the nature of the thing that is caused; for from this 
that something is a being by participation (i.e. by limitation), it follows 
that it has been caused. Whence such a being cannot but be caused.” 24 

St. Thomas outlines the way or method by which when knowing the 
essence from the proprium or the proprium from the essence we may 
evidently infer from the things of experience the things that transcend our 
experience. He does so in his earlier work On Power, in the third question, 
article 5. He discusses two cases in which the essence of a thing is known 
from its propria. The first case is this. St. Thomas writes: “If one and 
the same nature is found to be common to several beings, it needs be that 


22“ ..omnes operationes animae reducuntur ad simplicem contempla- 
tionem intellegibilis veritatis; ...ut scilicet cessante discursu, figatur ejus 
intuitus in contemplatione unius simplicis veritatis. Et in hac oper- 
atione animae non est error; sicut patet quod circa intellectum primorum 


principiorum non erratur, quae simplici intuitu cognoscimus.” §S. th., II-II, 
q. 180, a. 6, ad 2. 


23“Principiorum autem cognitio evidens, quae propria illorum est, non 
ex aliquo medio, sed ex ipso naturali lumine immediate nascitur, cognita 
extremorum significatione seu ratione . . . quibus intellectis ipse naturali 
lumine suo videt clare immediatam connexionem eorum inter se, quae est 
prima et unica ratio assentiendi illis.” Suarez, D.M. 1, s. 6, n. 26. 


24“. . . licet habitudo ad causam non intret definitionem entis, quod est 
causatum, tamen consequitur ad ea, quae sunt de ejus ratione, quia ex 
hoc quod aliquid est ens per participationem, sequitur quod sit causatum 
ab alio. Unde hujusmodi ens non potest esse quin sit causatum.” §. th. 
I, q. 44, a. 1, ad 1. 
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this common nature is caused in the same beings by some one cause. For 
it cannot be that a common nature exists of itself in two or more in- 
dividual beings. Indeed either of the two individual beings, if you take 
each as it is in itself, is different from the other thing, and it is a diversity 
of causes to which a diversity of effects is to be traced.”25 We may apply 
this guiding principle to the facts of our consciousness. The nature of 
intellection is found in a number of intellectual acts, and the nature of 
volition is realized in a number of acts of the will. These individual acts 
of intellection and volition cannot have existence of themselves or be 
self-existing. For since each individual act of the group differs from all 
the other acts of the group, the individual features in which they differ 
cannot be derived from the common nature of the group, but they need 
another being that has given them existence. Hence individual entities 
which have a common nature cannot exist of themselves but are dependent 
beings. This reasoning is based on the consideration that differences can- 
not be derived from what is common as the latter’s propria; for what is 
common does not furnish a reason, from which the differences may flow 
as propria. Here the principle is used that the essence contains the reason 
for its proprium; since the individual features are differences, their reason 
is not found in the common essence, but in something else. 

The second case is thus proposed: “. . . if the same nature is shared by 
several beings in different degrees, it must needs be that this same shared 
nature is communicated by that being in which it is found most perfectly, 
to all other things in which it is found less perfectly. For those things 
which possess a positive reality in a greater or lesser degree, are that way 
on account of a nearer or more distant approach to some one being. For 
if that reality of itself belonged to each of them, there would be no reason 
why it were found in one more perfectly than in the other.”26 The lead- 
ing principle of this argumentation may be expressed as follows: anything 
that exists of its own nature does not have in itself the reason for its 
partial absence or non-existence. When a being exists in virtue of its 
own nature, it cannot give an account of the partial absence of that same 
nature. When therefore perfections exist in partial degrees, these per- 
fections cannot be self-existing but are essentially dependent. In our inner 
life the acts of intellection vary in degree, some are more some are less 
acute; of the acts of the will some are more firm, some are less; hence 
these acts cannot exist of themselves, but their essence is dependent. This 
again is the relation between essence and proprium: an essence does not 


25“ QOportet enim, si aliquid unum communiter in pluribus invenitur, 
quod ab aliqua una causa in illis causetur; non enim potest esse quod 
illud commune utrique ex seipso conveniat, cum utrumque, secundum quod 
ipsum est, ab altero distinguatur, et diversitas causarum diversos effectus 
producit.” De pot., q. 3, a. 5. 


26“ ..cum aliquid invenitur a pluribus diversimode participatum, 
oportet quod ab eo in quo perfectissime invenitur, attribuatur omnibus 
illis in quibus imperfectius invenitur. Nam ea, quae positive secundum 
magis et minus dicuntur, hoc habent ex accessu remotiori vel propinquiori 
ad aliquid unum; si enim unicuique eorum ex seipso illud conveniret, 
non esset ratio cur perfectius in uno quam in alio inveniretur.” Jbid. 
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contain in itself the reason or ground for a proprium or a consequence which 
is a partial denial of that essence. This is the transition from a proprium 
to the essence: a thing, the property of which is a partial degree of reality, 
cannot belong to an essence which is of itself, but the essence is depend- 
ent. It is the relation between this pair of terms: ground and consequence, 
reason and consequence. 

In these two passages St. Thomas proposes two criteria or signs, which 
indicate that things which are marked by them do not exist of themselves. 
These two marks may be briefly summed up in this short formula: A 
common reality which exists in a number of individuals and in a variety 
of degrees is not self-existing. In more recent scholastic language such 
realities are said to be contingent. Hence a reality shows the evidence 
of its contingency, if it exists in a number of individuals which have a 
variety of degrees. 

3. By means of this principle which enuntiates the relation of essence 
and proprium human thought is able to pass from the beings which lie 
within the reach of its experience to those beings which are beyond human 
experience. The latter are the mediate objects of metaphysics; they are 
mediate, because we attain them not by immediate experience, but in the 
round-about way of discursive reasoning. Indeed in order to attain these 
objects we proceed from the things of our experience and by means of the 
self-evident proposition which enuntiates the relation between essence and 
proprium we learn those realities which lie beyond our experience. 

a. The principle which enuntiates the relation between essence and 
‘proprium is the ontological bond which connects the operations of the 
human soul with the essence and substance of the soul. For our psychical 
operations bear the two marks or criteria of an essentially dependent being. 
Indeed our psychical processes, intellection, volition, remembering, and the 
rest, each of these groups, all have a common nature, intellection, volition, 
remembering; besides, all of them have the common feature of the ego, 
the self, which is the subject that posits these operations; it is I myself 
who am understanding, willing, remembering. On the other hand, each 
individual act is different from the rest; moreover, all these acts are of 
different degrees; some acts of the intellect are more penetrating, others 
are less so; some acts of the will are strong, others are readily swayed by 
passion; certain things we remember with great accuracy, others less 
distinctly; the acts of the imagination may be more or less lively. From 
this we infer that our psychical operations do not exist of themselves, 
but they share what they are from a common source, which contains their 
realities more fully. This common source is the soul. The soul is that 
being in us in virtue of which we put forth our psychical operations; it is 
that being in virtue of which we are aware of our own self throughout our 
whole life. Because the soul abides in us throughout life, our past ex- 
periences appear to us accompanied by the feeling of familiarity and close 
intimacy and forming a continuous bond with our present state of con- 
sciousness. In this argumentation we conclude from the propria to the 
essence from which the propria flow; we proceed from experience and 
arrive at a reality which is beyond our experience; for our psychical opera- 
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tions and their properties are within the grasp of our experience, but the 
abiding substance of the soul is beyond the reach of our experience. This 
substance of the soul which lies outside our experience is an existing reality, 
it is the object of metaphysics. 

b. The principle which enuntiates the relation between essence and 
propria aids us in knowing the existence and the essence of bodily beings. 
Logical positivism and the great majority of contemporary physicists de- 
clare that physical research does not aim to disclose a real existence of 
things behind the appearance world, but rather to develop thought systems 
for the control of the appearance world. This statement is ambiguous. 
If it refers exclusively to the task of empirical science, it may be granted 
that the object of science is only the world of phenomena prescinding 
from the world of absolute realities, not denying it. To speak with Father 
Maréchal: “The proper domain of positive science is that of explicit 
human experience expressed in definite facts and in their immediate co- 
ordination, or, if other terms are preferred, the proper object of positive 
science is the diversity of phenomena (in the rigorously critical sense of 
the word) and their synthesis. To this exclusive competence of empirical 
science with regard to the phenomena, to the ‘relative’, is opposed the no 
less exclusive competence of metaphysics, with regard to the ‘ transcend- 
ent’, the ‘absolute’.”27 Indeed, besides physics there is the science of 
metaphysics, the object of which is the world of realities, which exists in- 
dependently of our act of perceiving it. 

The world of bodily realities exists. In order to show the evidence of 
this statement, we make use of the secundus modus of self-evident proposi- 
tions, which enuntiate the relation between essence and proprium. Our 
inner experience of consciousness brings us into immediate contact with 
the multitude of acts of perception, of seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, 
smelling, of lifting, of weight, cold and warm, which are going on day by 
day from morning to night. These acts of perception do not exist of 
themselves; for there appear in them common features, such as color, 
sound, contact, pressure, pictures of the imagination, thoughts, in a multi- 
tude of individual ways; moreover, these perceptions vary greatly in 
degrees of fulness and distinctness; hence they are dependent beings. 
The being on which these perceptions depend is either our own perceiving 
self or some other being which is distinct from us. It is not our own 
perceiving self; for we are passive with regard to these perceptions; they 
are impressed upon us, often even against our own will. There exist, 
therefore, outside of us other beings which impress themselves upon our 
mind and are perceived by us. Hence we are able to state with evidence 
that beings exist which are independent of our experience or perception. 

St. Thomas does not seem to have entered upon this problem explicitly; 
he seems to have satisfied himself that ordinarily we possess an immediate 
conviction of the existence of material beings. However, at least on one 
occasion he admits the legitimacy of the inference of the existence of 


27 Joseph Maréchal, Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics (London, 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1927), p. 4. 
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material things from a comparison between the acts of perception and 
imagination. He refers to St. Augustine who writes: “All things which 
we perceive with the aid of bodily organs, even if those things are not 
present to the senses, nevertheless we receive their images as if they were 
truly present, either in dream or by hallucination. When we have these 
impressions, we are not able to discern at all whether we perceive these 
things with the senses, or whether they are images of sensible things. 
If therefore they are fictitious images of sensible things, which cannot be 
discerned by the senses themselves, and if nothing can be known unless 
it is distinguished from what is false, then a true judgment is not based 
on the senses.” 28 To this St. Thomas replies briefly: “ The light of the 
active intellect is required by which we discern the things themselves from 
their images.”29 From this text it is seen that St. Thomas admits that 
the existence of material things may be evidently known by the intellect- 
ual comparison of the acts of perception and the acts of the imagination. 
In this latter case we experience the acts of perception with their properties 
and the acts of the imagination with their properties and by comparing 
both clesses of acts we infer from the acts of perception that material 
things exist. The ontological reality of bodies lies beyond their per- 
ceptual experience which is immediate. Ordinarily, indeed, such an ex- 
plicit comparison is not called for: since the properties of the act of 
perception are so clearly differentiated from the mere imagination that we 
habitually associate with the act of perception the certainty of the exist- 
ence of the material being. 

We are able to acquire the evidence of the nature or essence of bodily 
beings. Bodily beings are differentiated in a great number of classes, 
which are either elementary bodies, such as iron, copper, carbon, oxygen, 
or composite bodies, as water, rust, the various acids etc. Each of these 
classes is characterized by a certain definite set of properties or qualities, 
which are constant for each class. These qualities are commonly known 
as primary and secondary qualities. Primary qualities are extension and 
movement; extension with its three states, the solid, liquid and gaseous 
states. Of the secondary qualities most commonly known are temperature, 
color, sound, taste, and others. In the primary and secondary qualities 
there is noticeable a great variety of degrees: extension may be more or 
less condensed, movement may be fast or slow, color is bright or dim, 
sound loud or low. Hence these qualities which exist in numberless in- 
dividual things and are of great variety of degrees, do not exist of them- 


28“ Qmnia quae per corpus sentimus, etiam cum ea non adsunt sensibus, 
imagines tamen eorum patimur tamquam prorsus adsint, vel in somno, 
vel in furore. Quod cum patimur, omnino utrum ea ipsis sensibus sen- 
tiamus, aut imagines sensibilium sint, discernere non valemus. Si igitur 
sunt imagines sensibilium falsae, quae discerni ipsis sensibus nequeunt, 
et nihil percipi potest nisi quod a falso discernitur, non esi judicium 
whan —— in sensibus.” St. Augustinus, Liber quaest. 83, q. 9 

. 40, 13). 


29“ Requiritur lumen intellectus agentis, per quod ...discernamus ipsas 
res a similitudinibus rerum.” S§S. th., I, q. 84, a. 6, ad 1. 
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selves, but are dependent on something, which is their origin or source. 
This something is permanent; for the set of properties is constantly the 
same for each class of bodies; moreover, the same being exists in itself, 
since it is separated from the other bodies in time and space. We call 
this being a substance. The most important feature of the substance is 
that it keeps the set of properties or qualities inseparably united: iron, 
in whatever state it may be found, is always known through the same 
qualities which are its characteristics; so is water, so are the other bodily 
beings. This inner bond, which keeps the qualities inseparably united, 
may be called final cause; for it makes the body work in a definite way 
and is the reason for its orderly action. 

What the nature or essence of the bodily substance is, transcends our 
immediate experience; it is known only through its qualities which are 
within the reach of our experience. From these qualities the nature of 
the substance may be evidently though mediately known; for the relation 
between substance and quality is such that the reason for the qualities or 
properties is the essence. Now some of the properties which flow from the 
essence are perceived in the same way as they are in the body; such is our 
perception of the movement of bodies; this cognition of the substance is 
called univocal. Other qualities are perceived in a way which is derived 
from the faculty of perception; thus when bodies are said to be hot or 
cold, heat-and cold as such are not in the bodies, but heat and cold are 
our sensations caused be certain movements emitted by the bodies. The 
same holds good most probably of color, sound, taste and the other 
secondary qualities. When we see a tree, we see its color; when we touch 
it, we feel its hardness, roughness; when feeling water, it is perceived as 
fluid; when hearing a bird, we hear its sound. But color, hardness, rough- 
ness, fluid, sound are the qualities of things as perceived. What is in 
bodies independently of our perception are vibrations or radiations of a 
certain length and frequency, which are emitted by the bodies; when these 
vibrations or radiations strike our senses, the bodies are perceived by the 
eyes as colored, by the hand as hard, by the ear as sounding, by the skin 
as warm or cold. It is true, indeed, there is a univalued or individual 
relation between the qualities as they are in the bodies and as they are 
perceived by us. When the rose is seen red, from the rose radiations of a 
certain wavelength and frequency are emitted to which the eye responds 
by seeing red; similarly when the firmament appears blue, the color blue 
is the response of the eye to vibrations of another definite wavelength 
and frequency. Thus the structure of the body in virtue of which it emits 
a certain kind of vibration is truly and unmistakably perceived, but not as 
it is in itself, but as it is perceived by the human sense. For this reason 
the substance of the body is said to be known, not univocally, but 
analogously; that is to say, it is not known as it is in itself, but as it is 
perceived in the manner of the qualities furnished by the human mind. 
Yet this way of knowing the bodily substance is true and evident. If, 
therefore, our knowledge of bodily substance is partly univocal, partly 
analogous, it is a true cognition. Hence the human mind is able to know 
that world of realities which is said by logical positivism to be ‘behind’ 
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the world of appearances. We perceive the bodies as they become known 
to us according to the capacity of our sense faculties: we truly see the 
firmament as the human eye is able to see it. Hence our knowledge is 
concerned with realities, not with mere appearances. 

Against this conclusion a new difficulty turns up. It has just been said 
that the secondary sense qualities, as they exist in bodies, are certain 
specific structures of extended bodies and moving bodies. Now these ex- 
tended moving bodies are ultimately atoms consisting of the nucleus and 
the electrons. In the investigation of these ultimate constituents of matter, 
the sum of which are the masses which we see and feel, a formidable 
paradox has been encountered. Microphysics speaks of the complement- 
arity of the ultimate structure of matter, that is, of the double character 
of wave and corpuscle which is simultaneous in the electron. This com- 
plementarity may be illustrated by the following experiment which has 
often been repeated. An apparatus is set up from which electrons are 
emitted in great temporal intervals. At some distance from the apparatus 
a screen is placed, the material of which is impenetrable for the electrons; 
but some holes are cut in the screen through which the electrons may 
pass. When the result of the actions of the electrons behind the screen is 
examined, it is found, due to the facts of interference, that the action of 
each single electron depends on the position and mutual arrangement 
and the magnitude of all the holes in the screen, that each single electron 
has been influenced by all the holes. Owing to these findings quantum 
physics conceives each single electron as a wave, which is radiated from 
the apparatus and passes in broad front simultaneously through all the 
holes of the screen. But there is still another aspect of the electron. 
Let a measuring instrument be placed close behind each hole of the 
screen, which will register, whether an electron has passed through the 
hole or not; but no change is made as regards the other parts of the ex- 
periment except this addition of the measuring instrument. When again 
the electrons are emitted in great temporal intervals, each single electron 
acts as a pointlike particle which passes only through that hole where the 
measuring instrument registers the impact; behind the screen there dis- 
appears the dependence of the electrons on all holes.30 

This is the fundamental problem of the epistemological interpretation 
of quantum physics: the ultimate structure of matter acts in such a way 
that it must be conceived to be simultaneously a wave and a corpuscle. 
Time and again we meet in quantum physics this same situation: Before 
the measuring of a physical magnitude takes place, such as speed, energy, 
place, number of individual particles, it must be admitted that this mag- 
nitude is indetermined in the sense that the same physical structure has 
at the same time several different places, speeds, energies, that is, it 
represents a coherent totum which cannot be dissolved into a definite num- 
ber of particles—all these features are compressed in the notion of a wave. 
After the measuring has taken place, the same structure is found to have 


30 See: W. Biichel, Idealismus oder Realismus? Stimmen der Zeit 154 
(1954), pp. 257 f. 
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acted exactly as if it occupied only that one place, had that one aspect, 
that one definite particle which is registered by the measuring instrument.31 
Is there a way to reconcile these two opposed features in the same reality? 
What is there a parte rei? What is the real being which is there? 

Communistic philosophy, dialectical materialism, applies here its dialectic, 
which holds that reality in itself is contradictory or disunited; out of this 
inner discord within the ultimate material structure there arises movement. 
Consequently movement in the world is not from without, from God, but 
from matter; it is the result of the interior opposition or discord in matter; 
one sign of this discord is the double character of wave and corpuscle 
which is found in the ultimate structure of matter.32 

The great majority of physicists outside the iron curtain interprets the 
double character of wave and corpuscle in a subjective way. They hold 
that the object of human cognition of the things of nature is not a 
material reality as it is in itself,; but a reality as it appears to man’s 
cognition. Now the way in which a reality appears to man is determined 
by the way in which man approaches nature or the way in which man 
measures nature. To apply this to our case: if the action of the electron 
behind the screen is observed, this action appears as a wave; if the impact 
of the electron on the measuring instrument is observed, this impact ap- 
pears as the action of a corpuscle. Hence all human cognition only faces 
the appearances of things. A small number of physicists, among whom are 
first class scientists, as Max Planck, Einstein, Schroedinger, Von Laue, De 
Broglie, sustain that there is a real world and that it is the task of physics 
to work towards the cognition of the real world.33 De Broglie says: “The 
physicist remains instinctively a realist, and he has good reason for being 
so. A subjective interpretation causes him a certain uneasy feeling and I 
finally believe he will be glad to get rid of it.”. However this is a volun- 
taristic interpretation: human nature in virtue of its inner tendency posits 
the realistic account of nature.34 

Is there no rational way of building up a realistic interpretation of the 
universe? Is it possible to find a way to reconcile the wave nature of 
matter with the nature of a corpuscle? We must bear in mind that when 
we call the ultimate structure of material things wave or corpuscle, we 
use concepts which have been acquired from macrocosmic bodies. We 
know a corpuscle by its occupying a place. Now a place is known by the 
distance of the thing from my own body; this distance perceived is the 
mental image of the way which I go through when moving feet or arms 
in order to approach that thing. Likewise the mental representations of 
the touch of the bodily thing, of its color and weight, are component ele- 
ments of the notion of the place and therefore of the corpuscle. But the 


31 Stimmen der Zeit, ibid., p. 258. 


32 See: G. A. Wetter, Der dialektische Materialismus (Verlag Herder, 
Wien, 1952), p. 463. 


33 Stimmen der Zeit. Ibid., p. 255. 


34Stimmen der Zeit. IJbid., p. 256. W. Biichel, Die Diskussion um die 
Interpretation der Quantenphysik; Scholastik 29 (1954), p. 240. 
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ultimate structures of matter are not known by the immediate perception 
of the senses, but only through their effects on the measuring instrument 
and on the receiver behind the screen on which the effects of interference 
are observed. When therefore the ultimate structures of matter are con- 
ceived to be simultaneously corpuscles and waves, we must conclude that 
these notions are not applied to them in the same univocal way in which 
they belong to the macrocosmic world; this cannot be because a material 
being of the macrocosmic world cannot be at the same time a wave and 
a corpuscle. These structures are corpuscles and waves in an analogous 
way, i.e., they are waves and corpuscles but in another way than these 
bodily forms appear in the macrocosmic world. These notions when ap- 
plied to the microcosmic world have an element of likeness and an ele- 
ment of unlikeness. The element of likeness is manifested in the result 
of the experiment which is the effect of the operations of the ultimate 
structures of matter; this effect is the action both of a corpuscle and a 
wave. The element of unlikeness is found in this that the features of 
wave and of corpuscle are in such a way in the ultimate structures of 
matter that both can be combined at the same time. What this way is 
we do not know and perhaps we shall never know. But both features, 
wave and corpuscle, are necessarily combined in the ultimate structure 
of matter; for the effects both behind the screen and in the measuring 
instrument could not take place unless there were definite reactions in 
the microcosmic structures, which give rise to the experiences or observa- 
tions which we designate with the notions of corpuscle and wave.35 

We may call to mind a similar problem from Natural Theology: God 
foresees the free actions of man infallibly. If we approach this problem 
from the human side, it is evident that man is free; if we approach it 
from the nature of God, it is evident that God foresees the free actions 
infallibly. What is the way to reconcile these two verities, this question 
has been discussed for almost 400 years by Thomists and Molinists and 
no solution is in sight. But because we are not able to see the way in 
which God foresees our free actions infallibly without robbing them of 
their freedom, we have no right to say that this combination is impossible. 
The same is the answer to our present problem: if the electron is ap- 
proached as it acts upon a receiver behind the screen, it acts as a wave; 
if it is approached as it acts upon the measuring instrument, it acts as a 
corpuscle. If a reality has features which human skill is unable to re- 
concile, this gives us no right to say that they are irreconcilable; for 
human knowledge is not the measure of truth. Hence we have no right 
to deny the reality of matter, since matter shows a natural mystery, any 
more than we have the right to deny the existence of God, because in 
the Divinity there are mysteries. Material beings have extension and in 
their extension they possess such structures which offer the unmistakable 
foundation for the secondary sense qualities; this same matter is of such 
a nature that it is able at the same time to act as a wave and as a cor- 
puscle.36 


35 W. Biichel, Scholastik 28 (1953), pp. 179 f., 29 (1954), p. 242. 
36 W. Biichel, Scholastik, 29 (1954), pp. 241-243. 
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c. St. Thomas makes use of the same principle of the relation between 
essence and proprium in order to demonstrate the existence of God. In 
this argumentation he starts out with the experience which we have of the 
things of nature, then transcends this experience and arrives at the onto- 
logical reality of the Divinity, which lies beyond our experience. We get 
acquainted by experience with finite beings which are limited; St. Thomas 
calls finite things beings by participation. He says: “That which is par- 
ticipated in is partially shared, and not according to the entire amount of 
the perfection.” 37 From this experience of finite things he rises to the 
being of God, of whom we have no experience. “If the nature or what- 
ness of a being remains entire but is realized in a lesser degree, it is clear 
that this minor degree is not due absolutely to the nature of the being, 
but is derived from some other cause, by the removing influence of which 
the lesser degree has been brought about. Therefore the cause of the 
different things which form a group of a certain kind, is that being of 
which that same kind is predicated in the highest degree. Now God is 
being in the highest degree; He, therefore, is the cause of all things of 
which being is predicated.” 38 

What St. Thomas sets forth here in a general and abstract way, finds a 
manifold realization in the things of the visible universe. Intelligence in 
its entire nature is realized in every human being, but what a variety of 
degrees of intelligence is found with the many millions of men who have 
peopled and are peopling our globe! Life on earth abounds in the three 
kingdoms of plants, animals and men; multitudes of forms of life have 
arisen throughout the ages; as age succeeded age, old forms of life dis- 
appeared and new forms took their place; in each form life was entire, 
and yet each single form was different from all the other forms of life. 
Life in all its forms is not self-existing, but is dependent on the source 
whence it has come. Wherever our vision reaches, the eye detects order 
in the visible universe: each organism is composed of little units called 
cells, which incessantly multiply themselves and in an orderly fashion 
build up the whole organism, all parts of which work together for the 
benefit of the whole organism. Yet what a variety of degrees of order is 
found in small and large plants, in worms and fish and bird and mammal, 
finally in the human body! Indeed the order of the universe is not self- 
existing, but has been arranged by that Being which exists of itself. Such 
& universe in which various kinds of reality are realized in multitudes of 


37“ Qmne quod participatur determinatur ad modum participati, et sic 
partialiter habetur et non secundum omnem perfectionis modum.” 
C. Gent., 1. 1, ¢. 32, s. 5. 


38“ Si autem natura vel quidditate rei integra manente, aliquid minora- 
tum invenitur, jam patet quod illud non simpliciter dependet ex illa 
natura, sed ex aliqua alia causa, per cujus remotionem minoratur. Quod 
igitur alicui minus convenit quam aliis, non convenit ei ex sua natura 
tantum, sed ex alia causa. Illud igitur erit causa omnium in aliquo genere 
cui maxime convenit illius generis praedicatio.... Deus autem est maxime 
ens,...ipse igitur est causa omnium de quibus ens praedicatur.” C. Gent., 
7 2, c. 15, s. 3. St. Thomas repeats the same line of reasoning in S. th., 

q. 44, a. 1. 
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individual beings, all of which share those realities in a great variety of 
degrees, cannot exist of itself but has received what it has and what it is 
from that Being which exists of itself. 

This Being, which exists of itself, has not received what it is and what 
it has, but its own nature is the source of all that it is and has; it is all 
actuality, it is Pure Act, the fulness of being or reality. For if it would 
lack some perfections, the defect would be due either to its own nature 
or to some other being. The defect could not be derived from another 
being, for the self-existing being is the source from which all other beings 
take their origin. Nor could the defect arise from its own nature; for its 
own nature is being or reality, and being bears no reason or ground in 
itself for a defect of being which is non-being. Hence the self-existing be- 
ing is the fulness of all reality, it is infinite. This self-existing Being is 
the primary object of metaphysics, for it is Being itself. Metaphysics, 
then, is a rational branch of knowledge. 

Conclusion. Metaphysics is concerned with being as it is in itself, in- 
dependently of human cognition. There are several classes of realities 
which the mind of man is able to apprehend. Immediately the human 
mind knows its own mental processes; mediately it learns what the soul 
of man is; it also conceives mediately the essence or substance of bodily 
beings; finally it demonstrates the existence and nature of God, the In- 
finite Being. “Just as when we perceive corporeal things with the bodily 
sense, some likeness of them is formed in our mind, which is the sense 
image; for the bodies themselves do not enter our mind when we think 
of bodies, but their likenesses are in our mind; ... in a similar way, when 
we know God, this cognition of God is some likeness of God. Whence it 
is inferred that when the mind knows itself and affirms itself, this same 
knowledge is so its own (mental) word that it is perfectly equal to it 
and its own counterpart and identical with it; for this knowledge is not 
about an inferior essence, as of a body, nor of a superior as of God. And 
since knowledge is a likeness with the thing which knowledge grasps, i.e., 
of the thing the cognition of which it is, that knowledge, by which the 
mind which knows is known, has a perfect and equal similitude. There- 
fore it is image and word, because it is uttered of the mind, since in the 
act of cognition it is equal to the mind, and that which is begotten is 
equal to the one that begets.”3® All these beings belong to the great 


39“ Et quemadmodum cum per sensum corporis discimus corpora, fit 
eorum aliqua similitudo in animo nostro, quae phantasiae memoria est; 
non enim omnino ipsa corpora in animo sunt, cum ea cogitamus, sed 
eorum similitudines; ...ita cum Deum novimus, ... fit aliqua Dei similitudo 
illa notitia....Ex quo colligitur, quia cum se mens ipsa novit atque appro- 
bat, sic est eadem notitia verbum ejus, ut sit ei par omnino et aequale 
atque identidem; quia neque inferioris essentiae notitia est, sicut corporis, 
neque superioris sicut Dei. Et cum habeat notitia similitudinem ad eam 
rem quam novit, hoc est, cujus notitia est, haec habet perfectam et 
aequalem, qua mens ipsa, quae novit, est nota. Ideoque et imago et 
verbum est, quia de illa exprimitur, cum cognoscendo eidem coaequatur, 
et est gignenti aequale quod genitum est.” St. Augustinus, De Trinit., |. 9, 
ce. 11, n. 16 (PL. 42, 969). 
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reality which exists or is able to exist. This great reality is independent 
of human cognition. It is that which includes in itself, actually, yet not 
distinctly but in a confused way, the widest differences of being, finite 
and infinite. This is the object of metaphysics. Hence metaphysics is 
true rational knowledge and is not concerned with non-sensical statements. 
For that is true rational knowledge which has an object which the human 
mind is able to attain. 
GerarD Esser, SVD 
St. Mary’s Missionhouse 
Techny, Ill. 





Morat AND Poriticat Puitosopxy Division: Chairlady, Lortm: KenpziersKI 
Problem (a): The Relations of Law and Obligation 


One of the fundamental problems of ethics has always been that of 
the source of the obligatory character of the moral law. Since the time of 
Kant, and with the great modern emphasis on the notions of duty and 
obligation, this question has been of particular importance. It has been 
discussed under many aspects among scholastic philosophers—by ad- 
herents of the different opinions held by St. Thomas, Scotus and Suarez. 
The question of whether an action is good because commanded or com- 
manded because good could be taken as a sufficient, if oversimplified 
summary of the problem. The discussion has often centered upon the 
obligation of positive law, but this problem, evidently, must be settled by 
an analysis of the source of obligation in regard to the natural law. It is 
this, then, that will occupy our attention. The present discussion will 
focus upon the first principle of the moral order, its first law: the good is 
to be done, the end to be pursued, and will be concerned with the ultimate 
foundations of law and obligation. As St. Thomas states! that this 
principle is the foundation of the moral order, and is correlative in that 
order to the principle of non-contradiction in the speculative order, an 
analysis of this principle itself will be made. 

A speculative study of the first principle of the moral order would be 
concerned with its value as truth, its correspondence with the order of 
being. The copula “is” would be taken as relating to being as such. 
Considering the moral order from the practical point of view, from that 
of the agent, this first principle is seen as the first condition or norm of 
human action, as the prime guiding principle of the moral life. Here, the 
copula “is” would refer not so much to the being of metaphysics as to 
the being created by man, the being of action.2 Neither of these considera- 
tions need be omitted, and indeed, it is well to analyze the first moral 
principle under both aspects, for the science of ethics aims at the acquisi- 


1]-IT, 94, 2. 
Cf. O. Lottin, Principes de Morale, I, Louvain, 1947, pp. 22ff., Morale 


Fondamentale, Paris, 1954, p. 9f. This author gives somewhat different 
treatment of this matter. 
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tion of both truth and virtue, as St. Thomas notes,? so that its function 
is both speculative and practical. 

According to the classic definition of ethics the moral order is that 
which is to be established in human action, so that the principle of this 
order is the goal of man’s activity, and the order itself is constituted by 
reason, judging of the end and means to it. In the establishment of this 
order, both the will and the intellect are required, both the true and the 
good, so that this order is one based on the direction of the intellect in 
possession of the truth, and realized by the will, in pursuit of that truth 
which is its own good.5 Human or moral action, then is that which results 
from the operation of the practical intellect, of the rational will. The 
first object of the practical intellect is the good, or, more precisely, it is 
the good which is to be effected, to be done, under the aspect of its 
truth. The object of the practical intellect is, indeed, being, but the 
being which is seen is primarily the object of human action as such, the 
being to which the will is naturally inclined in its basic natural intention. 
The practical intellect perceives the good, to which the will is naturally 
inclined, and in this perceives also the will itself, as inclined to its object, 
and thus, the practical intellect shares with the will a common object: 
being under the double aspect of truth and goodness. The goodness of 
being which the practical intellect perceives is not the metaphysical good- 
ness of being, as seen by the speculative intellect, but that goodness toward 
which the will tends, the goodness which is proper to man as an agent. In 
other words, the primary perception of the practical intellect is that of 
the rational good, of the good judged to be such truly by reason. 

Further, this primary vision of the practical intellect is directed not so 
much at the multiplicity of goods towards which the will tends in par- 
ticular desires, as at that which constitutes the goodness of human action, 
the rational character of a good judged by the intellect, seeing the natural 
inclination of the will. This perception of goodness, like that of being 
by the speculative intellect, is not necessarily, for the individual, a vision 
of an explicit, clearly-defined notion, but the “ratio boni” is perceived 
in the concrete actual desires just as the “ratio entis” is perceived in 
every true judgment. The practical intellect, in this primary vision, sees 
its own role of decision and direction; perceives, that is, the good which 
the will intends, as something it itself sanctions, approves, and makes its 
own. In seeing human action as that performed by the will, in the light 
of truth, the practical intellect sees the nature of the human good as that 
which it itself accepts and judges under the impulse of the will’s inclina- 
tion. It is then the “ratio boni humani” itself which is the first object 
to fall under the vision of the practical intellect. It is a recognition of 


3In II Ethic., 1. 2, n. 256. 

4In I Ethic., 1. 1., nn. 2-3. 

5Cf. I, 79, 11, 2. 

6“ Bonum ordinabile ad opus,” I, 79, 11, 2; ef. I-II, 94, 2. 
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the nature of goodness in human action.7 Thus, it has been said that the 
“universality of the natural law, in this sense, is nothing but the uni- 
versality of the practical reason, recognizing itself”.8 The human good, 
then, is that judged by the intellect as something to be sought in action, 
and this human good is the moral good, for the Thomist makes no dis- 
tinction between the moral good, and man’s natural good, judged by 
reason. This human good has a material aspect: the various objects of 
the will’s actual inclinations, and a formal determinant: the judgment of 
the practical intellect on the “ratio boni.” It is this formal element which 
is, in a sense, the object of the first intuition of the practical order, and 
which forms the subject of the first judgment of this order® This is not 
to be interpreted in the Kantian sense of reason, practical merely by its 
form, but formal is used here in the sense that this judgment, even im- 
plicitly made in every practical judgment, is primarily concerned with 
what is formal in human action. It is in this meaning that the primary 
principle is seen as signifying first of all the formal element in human 
action, rather than applying to the whole range of possible material good 
objects.10 

What, more precisely is that good which, as the natural object of the 
will is here taken up, judged and approved by the intellect? It is not, 
evidently, a question of determining particular goods, or even classes of 
goods, but rather the nature of the common or universal good which 
corresponds to the common or universal being which is the first object of 
the speculative intellect. Can it be said, then, that this good is deter- 
mined by pleasure? or by utility? or by the relation of what is sought to 
the perfection of the seeker or agent? Or is it to be said that this 
universal good is beyond even this classification, and includes, equally 
and without distinction, the pleasurable, the usefui and the perfective? 
It may be said that, in general, the “ratio boni” which is the object of 
the will and the first notion of the practical intellect is itself undetermined 
to any particular class of being or goods, and thus does include the 
pleasurable, the useful and so on. But these are not included on an 
equal plane. The pleasurable as such is not certainly, the first meaning 
of the good. Many Thomists today would term the “good” that which 
is fitting to, adapted, proportional or in some way “ conveniens” to human 


7“...et ideo primum principium in ratione practica est, quod fundatur 
supra rationem boni: quae est, bonum est quod omnia appetunt,” I-II, 


’ 


8 A-D. Sertillanges, La Philosophie Morale de S. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 
1946, p. 109. 


90. Hamelin, L’Essai sur les Eléments Principaux de la Représentation, 
Paris, 1926, pp. 461-462. 


10 André Mare, 8.J., Dialectique de l’Agir, Paris, 1949, pp. 383-384, with a 
reference to M. Blondel, L’Action, 1893, p. 376; Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 109; 
de Malo, 2, 4, 13. J. Leclereq (Les Grandes Lignes de la Philosophie 
Morale, Louvain, 1947, p. 214) seems to stress only the formal aspect of 
this principle. 
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nature.11 While it is quite true that between the will and its object there 
is always the relationship of the perfective to the perfectible, the good 
itself is not so much that which is good for the agent, but that which is 
good in itself, which can be and is the end of the basic operation of the 
will. That good which is most properly the object of the will is the end— 
the “ratio finis,” the good to be loved in and for itself.12 The nature of 
the good is that, perfect in itself, it is also perfective of the will desiring 
it (perfectum perficere) ; but formally, the perfectivity of the good and its 
desirability are based on its perfection, and it is this that is sought, in and 
for itself. Thus, the good which is the first object of thought for the 
practical intellect is that good, accessible to human action, under the 
aspect of finality: it is that being (or “ratio entis”) to which man is 
naturally inclined, not merely as to something perfective of himself, but as 
something good in itself, as something worth seeking for its own sake, 
which of itself awakens desire and attracts the will. 

It is not necessary to go into greater detail, except to state that the 
good which is here described is that good common to participated being: 
it is not directly the absolute universal good (in essendo), or the logically 
universal good (in praedicando), but that good directly and properly 
grasped by the human will: the good of participated being.13 

The practical intellect, then, sees this natural object of the will as the 
goal of action, and sees thus that action itself will be good and true when 
aimed at this goal. In this, the practical intellect sees both the will and 
its object; it sees not so much the good itself in its own being, but the 
good as affecting, moving and drawing the will to itself. The notion of 
the practical good indicates at once the object of the will, and the will’s 
own primary inclination to that object. This two-fold aspect is involved 
in the notion of good action, or of the good, as applied to action. 

It is important to note that this relation of the will, its direction and 
object, to the intellect is precisely that which constitutes the natural good 
of the will as the moral good of man. This relation of the good and the 
intellect is first established here, in the primary insight of the practical 
intellect,14 on the level of simple apprehension. This notion forms the 
subject of the first judgment of the practical order. The predicate of 
this judgment is the concept of something to be pursued, to be followed, 
to be acted upon, or to be done. More precisely, what is seen is that the 
good as such is the end of action, is what is to be done, or, in other 
words, that action itself involves the notion of the good, or the end. 


11 Cf. Mare, op. cit., passim; Lottin, Principes, II, p. 81. 


12]-II, 1, 1; an article of mine in The Thomist, XVI, 1953, pp. 503 fi., 
J. M. Ramirez, O.P., De Hominis Beatitudine, Madrid, 1942, I, p. 181, 
A. Horvath, O.P., De Voluntate, Rome, 1930, pp. 8, 15, 21-22; L.-B. Geiger, 


O.P., Le Probléme de lV Amour chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Montreal, 1952, 
pp. 70, 72, 73. 


13Tn addition to the references in n. 12, vd. J. Buckley, S. M., Man’s 


Last End, St. Louis, 1949, pp. 132ff., in which much of the doctrine of 
Horvath is given. 


14 Cf. Sertillanges, op. cit., pp. 27 ff., Mare, op. cit., pp. 315 ff. 
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There is no real difference in meaning between the subject and predicate 
in such a judgment, but rather in the predicate is found a notion of the 
same comprehension and extension as the subject. Such a judgment, in 
the first mode of “per se” predication, makes explicit the attraction 
which is the very essence of an end—the very notion of what is good is 
that it is desirable, that it be the object of action, or rather, capable of 
attracting and moving the will. The traditional predicates—“ faciendum ” 
or “prosequendum” are to be taken, not so much as gerundives, but 
almost as substantives, as translating “that which is to be done” or 
simply the “to be done”. Thus, the judgment would be expressed as: the 
good is what is to be done, the end is what is to be pursued.15 

This complex structure, the union of subject and predicate, remains in 
the order of simple apprehension, and the intellect remains without formal 
truth until the affirmation of this structure is made. The judgment will 
affirm the correspondence to reality of the nexus already formed in the 
apprehension, of the subject and predicate.16 In the present case, con- 
sidering this first judgment as a practical principle, the reality to which it 
refers is the reality of human action, rather than, precisely, the order of 
being as such. By a process analogous to the famous reflection of the De 
Veritate, q.1,a9,17 the practical intellect “reflects” upon the complex 
vision, uniting subject and predicate, and «ffirms it. In a practical judg- 
ment, the affirmation made is not one of correspondence with “that which 
is,” but rather to that which is to be done: a correspondence to the natural 
inclination of the will to the good. This affirmation then, is a direction, a 
desire, even a command, because the reality to which this judgment refers 
is the reality of action. The judgment, then, affirms an action, which is to 
say that it gives the direction, the norm of an action. For this reason, it 
can be expressed as an optative: let the good be done, or as a command: 
Do the good, as well as by an indicative: The good is to be done. If the 
critical reflection of the intellect on its first act makes up the speculative 
judgment, and reveals the noetic nature of the intellect and its act, so it 
can be said that in the practical order, the “reflection” on the simple 
apprehension leads to a judgment of practical truth, and manifests the 
directive, normative nature of the practical intellect.18 


15 That this judgment is in the first mode of per se predication is seen 
from the very nature of the meaning of subject and predicate: ef. the first 
part of a.2, I-II, q. 94, and Ramirez, op. cit., I, n. 401; cf., n. 30, infra. 
This view is not that of J. Maritain, who sees this principle in the second 
mode: Neuf Legons sur les Notions Premiéres de la Philosophie Morale, 
Paris, 1949, p. 159. On the translation of the principle, cf.: Sertillanges, 
op. cit., p. 102; Mare, op. cit., p. 383, Lottin, Principes, I, pp. 23 ff., 122f., 
II, co oe. J. Pieper, Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute, Munich, 1949, 
pp. 09. 


16P. Hoenen, SJ., Reality and Judgment According to St. Thomas, 
Chicago, 1952, pp. 187 ff., 166; Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 102. 


17 Hoenen, op. cit., p. 165, and the article of C. Boyer, SJ., given as an 
Appendix. 


18 Cf, I-II, 57, 5, and the commentary of Cajetan: “ veritas iudicii practici 
est penes dirigere non cognoscere.” 
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The directive nature of the practical judgment can be made to appear 
more clearly by remembering what, precisely, was the object of the 
practical intellect’s first apprehension. This first vision is directed to the 
end, the good as the form of the agent, as the good or end exists in- 
tentionally in the agent, as the very form of his action. This explains 
how in seeing the object, as the form of action, the intellect perceives 
also the act of the will,!® and its own act of direction. What is involved 
here is the actual realization of the strictly analytical nature of the prin- 
ciple: every agent acts for an end (“omne agens agit propter finem ”),?0 
which is the concrete statement of the principle of finality, the basis of 
the entire moral order.21 The practical intellect, then, apprehends the 
good, the end or object as this affects the will, as present in the will as a 
form of action. It is this vision that is affirmed by the practical judg- 
ment, which sanctions and directs, illumines and commands the action of 
the will. 

This first judgment, it may be noted, is first not as a first, explicit 
psychologically perceived judgment, but as the basic form of all practical 
judgments. Because this judgment is fundamental in the practical order, 
it is the first principle of the science of ethics, so that to it all other moral 
principles are reducible, and on which they all depend for their validity. 
By analyzing its full significance and meaning, it is possible to determine 
the origin and value of the notions of good and necessity in relation to 
this basic structure. 

This principle directly establishes as the norm of action the good, that 
which is judged and sanctioned by the intellect as the form of action. 
This judgment is a necessary one: not only when considered speculatively, 
as a judgment of the nature of moral action, but also when seen as a 
practical judgment, a necessary practical truth. It is necessary, as any 
judgment, because of the necessary nexus uniting subject and predicate. 
This necessity is absolute and, in itself, unconditional. It is, however, a 
necessity involved and engaged in the contingency of action, in the sense 
that the human person can direct his action, or allow it to be directed, 
by irrational or sub-rational forces, and can even act contrary to a practical 
truth clearly seen. The defects of practice do not affect the validity and 
necessity of the principle. This remains intact as a practical principle, 
and cannot be effaced from man’s mind, for it expresses a truth which is 
immutable. The performance of evil has no more effect on this principle 
than does the fact of contradictory arguments on the first principle of the 
speculative order. This principle gives expression to the very nature of 
human action, and this truth itself is necessary as a judgment of the 
moral order, as its foundation. Because the necessity of this principle is 


19 Cf. I, 87, 2 & 4; Quodlib., 8, 2, 2; III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, as 3. 
20 Ramirez, op. cit., I, p. 214, n. 401. 


21 The principle of finality takes precedence in the moral order over that 
of the good, or “value”, though Maritain insists on the primacy of what 
be terms the order of specification over that of exercise (op. cit., p. 157). 
On finality, ef. Horvath, O.P., De Moralitate, Rome, 1930, pp. 12, 24, 39. 
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the result of the meaning of the subject and predicate, it does not have 
to be supported by any outside authority, but is, in a true sense self- 
sustaining. In fact, the acceptance of authority by the human, moral 
agent is governed by this principle, and authority is accepted because it 
shares in the nature of the good, which is asserted in this judgment? Of 
course, neither this judgment and its necessity, nor anything at all in man 
and in creation can be fully explained without reference to the Creator, 
but rationally and philosophically, the necessity of this principle can be 
discovered and supported without direct recourse to the authority of 
God .23 

This first principle of the practical order is considered by St. Thomas 
as the first precept of the natural law, embracing virtually all the precepts 
of natural law, because the human or moral good is established and pro- 
posed in this principle24 This judgment is the expression of an order, 
of a relation between an action and its end, and its essential note of being 
a law rests on this character of an order, seen and imposed, judged by 


22 The position adopted here is quite different from that of Vazquez, 
whe seems to assert a real independence of God in the establishment of 
obligation (In I-II, d. 97, c. 3, n. 6; d. 150, c. 3, n. 22—quoted in I. 
Gonzalez, S.J., Ethica, in Philosophiae Scholasticae "Summa, III, Madrid, 
1952, p. 472.) 


23 This is a much controverted point. Many would hold that the author- 
ity and will of God, as a superior who obliges His subjects, is necessary 
for the real establishment of any moral obligation in the true sense: 
L. Billot, S.J., “La Providence de Dieu et le Nombre Infini d’Hommes 
en dehors de la Voie Normale de Salut,” Etudes, 164, 1920, p. 392; J. B. 
Franzelin, S.J., Tractatus de Deo Uno, 1870, Thesis III; Ed. Dhanis, S.J., 
“De Natura Religiosa Obligationis Moralis,” in Acta Secundi Congressus 
Thomistict, Rome, 1937, pp. 454 ff. Gonzalez (op. cit., p. 474) denies that 
one can arrive at a categorical (strict) obligation without a knowledge of 
God, and claims the support of St. Thomas in three references which 
are not pertinent. Others think that man can arrive at a knowledge of a 
real obligation without the knowledge of God: Lottin, Principes, II, 74 ff., 
Mare, op. cit., pp. 388 ff.; R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Le Sens Commun, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 79-80. Lottin remarks that the views of Garrigou-Lagrange 
are based on the principle of sufficient reason (“le principe de raison 
d’étre—” II, p. 82). However, this not quite exact, for the principle of the 
good is self-supporting. This does not mean that the principles of the 
moral order do not rest upon those of metaphysics, but that they do contain 
their own justification. It has been correctly pointed out, in regard to 
invoking the authority of God to support obligation, one could not claim 
the principle of good to be truly a first principle, “ per se notum,” because 
the existence and authority of God are not self-evident. Cf. Mare, op. cit., 
p. 386; J. Tonneau, O.P., Bulletin Thomiste, VII, 2, n. 717, pp. 367-368; 
J. Schuster, S.J., gives a clear statement of this in one of the very few full 
studies of the first moral principle: “Von den ethischen Prinzipien-Eine 
Thomasstudie zu S. Th, q. 94, a. 2” in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theo- 
logie, LVII, 1933, esp. p. 58. Sertillanges gives a lengthy discussion of this 
question, and explains in what sense obligation depends upon an absolute: 
“Les Bases de la Morale et les récentes discussions,” Révue de Philo- 
sophie, Fev., 1903, esp. pp. 158 ff 


24“. .et super hoc fundantur omnia praecepta legis naturae, ut scilicet 
omnia illa facienda vel vitanda pertineant ad praecepta legis naturae, quae 
ratio practica apprehendit esse bona humana” I-II, 
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reason. This judgment, then, is truly a law, truly a norm of action. Law 
is essentially an order, or ordination of the practical reason, and this 
definition applies fully to this first principle. In the formation of this 
law, the role of the intellect is primary, for it is the task of the intellect 
to put in order, to ordain, according to the axiom “Sapientis est or- 
dinare.” 25 The practical intellect sees the necessary order to be estab- 
lished, or rather, sees that this order is the expression of the very nature 
of human action as such. It perceives the absolute value of this first 
principle, and the very necessity of this principle is the evidence, in the 
critical sense, of its truth.26 To this vision of the intellect is joined the 
intellect as a moving principle, a dynamic force, in the formation of this 
impulse of the will to the end, to the good, so that the will is joined to the 
first law. Thus, the full meaning of an ordination of reason is realized here 
—an ordination expressed in both the indicative and imperative, in both 
the intellect and will, with the intellect playing the essential role in the 
command, but the will supplying the movement and energy.27 When this 
ordination is seen as joined with the will in actually moving to operation, 
the law is designated as a precept, as actually inducing and leading to 
action. This first principle, then, can be called the statement of an order 
of truth in action. The natural law, applying to the whole of creation 
and to all beings in creation, applies to man in the strictly human way, as 
being proposed to man by the vision of his own intellect. This first 
principle of law makes clear the great differences between the Thomistic 
conception of the basis of morality and the categorical imperative of Kant, 
or the divine will of Scotus.28 

What, then, is the relation of this principle, this first law to the fact of 
moral obligation? It has been said that this judgment is necessary in 
the sense of proclaiming a necessary nexus between its subject and predi- 
cate; necessary, too, as imposing a practical necessity of action, for this 
judgment is concerned with the truth of action, of what is to be done.29 
Its truth is necessary, and this truth is practical, directive or normative. 
The practical intellect sees the normative nature of its own act in its 
first object. Seeing this, it sees its correspondence to an order of reality— 
the order of action, discovered in the vision of the will and its object. 
The intellect manifests this truth formally, and commands it as true, for its 


25Cf. In II Physic., lect. 12, n. 1; “ordo vero unius ad alterum non est 
nisi per intellectum cuius est ordinare—” II Sent., d. 38, q. 3. 


26 Hoenen, op. cit., p. 166. 
27 J-II, 17; 1; 90, 1, ad 3. 


*8Cf. A. Valensin, “Criticisme Kantien” in Dict. Apol. de la Foi 
Catholique, col. 757; Sertillanges, Le Christianisme et les Philosophies, 
2 ed., Paris, I, pp. 347-348; “La loi morale, c’est l’expression dans l’homme 
de cette loi absolue de tout étre qu’est le principe d’identité; et le senti- 
ment de l’obligation n’est pas autre chose que la conscience qu’a homme 
de la nécessité absolue de cette loi qui s’impose A lui, qui lui est immanente, 
d’étre soi-méme, de se déterminer suivant sa nature,” E. Brisbois, S.J., 
quoted in Lottin, Principes, II, p. 82, n. 2. 


29 Cf. Cajetan, In I-II, q. 57, a. 5. 
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own goodness is seen to consist in a conformity to the natural object and 
inclination of the will. It has been truly said: “It is the reason itself, as 
such, which presents itself as obligatory . . . (There is a question of) the 
rational necessity manifesting itself to freedom, necessary without neces- 
sitating: here it seems is the essence of obligation.”30 The truth com- 
mands the will, because the true and the good are but aspects of the 
same being at which the will’s inclination is directed and which the in- 
tellect naturally perceives. It is because human action is essentially a 
product of both the intellect and will, and both the true and the good are 
values essential to this action that the truth commands in its own name, 
and with its own authority. The necessity of this principle is realized 
in the very necessity to act—an inescapable necessity. Even in seeking 
to avoid action, one necessarily acts, and the awareness of being neces- 
sarily an agent is a basic condition of human life. This awareness is 
precisely an awareness of having to act as a human being, to act with 
freedom, to act according to the conditions of human nature, which is to 
say, to act in both the intellect and will. Given the inner necessity to 
act, and the realization of the voluntary and rational character of human 
action, the principle of pursuing the end, judged as good, is seen as the 
necessary condition of true action: the necessity of acting well, of acting 
in accord with reason, is imposed by the very necessity to act at all.3! 
This necessity proposes itself to our intellect and will, the good “ invites 
us imperatively ”; 32 there is here a union of the imperative, optative 
and indicative.33 This principle translates into rational terms, into the 
terms of law, not a mere external norm, but the deepest desire of man, 
the very essence of his action. 


30 Hamelin, op. cit., pp. 450, 460-461; Sertillanges, La Phil. Morale, pp. 
92ff. J. de Finance, S.J. (Etre et Agir, Paris, 1945, p. 300, n. 1) considers 
that the predicate of this judgment expresses a note of obligation not 
present in the subject, if this is taken merely as the appetible in its 
“natural” reality. The good must be seen as an absolute, as expressive 
of a desire for the absolute good, in order to have it include the notion 
of obligation. It must be remembered, however, that this judgment is 
truly “per se notum,” and the predicate is not different in meaning from 
the subject. Thus, if the notion of necessity is present in this principle, 
it is present in both subject and predicate. But, the good, which is the 
subject, is not the absolute good as such (the “bonum universale in 
essendo”), but the common good (“bonum_ commune, seu participatum ”) 
judged by reason. While it is true, that God is present in this good as 
its cause, and while He is the primary object of man’s natural love, this 
is not, and need not, be seen explicitly to establish the absolute character 
of this first moral principle. 


31 Cf. Mare, op. cit., pp. 418 ff., esp. pp. 437 ff. 
32 A -D. Sertillanges, La Philosophie des Lois, Paris, 1946, p. 9. 


33 Mare, op. cit., pp. 385, 439, 447; Sertillanges, La Phil. Morale, pp. 98 ff., 
Pieper, op. cit., p. 109: “ Das Urteil der synderesis lautet indes nicht: ‘ Das 
Gute ist das Seinsollende ’, sondern ‘ das Gute soll-sein!’” Cf. “ You can- 
not arrive at a conclusion with the word ‘ ought’ in it from premises which 
do not include the word, from mere statements of fact which are not state- 
— of obligation—” J. Coventry, S.J., Morals and Independence, London, 

949, p. 46. 
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In this process, the human person may feel his own subjection to the 
laws of being and action, which he discovers. This is a situation of fact 
over which he himself has no control. In this sense, man is constrained, 
is under constraint or obligation—but an obligation to being itself. Con- 
straint, however, is not the proper description of man’s situation, for this 
is not an obligation imposed on a formless desire, imposed by force by a 
superior power, but a statement of man’s necessity to be himself in his 
action. The fact that this principle states an objective order, in human 
nature and action, may give to the individual the sense of meeting up 
with an external, contraining force, but this psychological situation need 
not confuse a philosophical analysis. 

It may be helpful to distinguish the inner necessity of this principle 
from the more exact use of the term “obligation.” This latter involves 
the notion of being bound, of being under constraint, and brings with it 
the notions of a superior and inferior, in such a way that the action of the 
inferior is seen as regulated by the will of the superior. Strictly and 
formally speaking, this subjection of one’s action to the will and deter- 
mination of another is applicable only to the field of justice, where the 
presence of a right in one person gives rise to duties in another. The 
term ‘ obligation’ is usually employed precisely to express the knowledge 
of this situation 34 of duties and rights, which binds the subject or inferior 
to regulate his action in regard to the superior. Obligation, in this sense, 
is a bond, rather than a real norm of behavior, or rule of action. In the 
proper sense, the notion of obligation requires a duality of persons (of 
“supposita”), and it would be inexact to extend this notion, used uni- 
vocally, to the entire field of morality. Even when applying this notion 
to the relation of God and man, great differences must be noted, so that 
God is not seen merely as a superior will, a creditor, and man as an in- 
ferior and debtor.25 While justice, and its terminology may be used to 
describe man’s relations to God, and to society in general, the specific 
notions of justice, debt and right require the conditions mentioned above.*® 

When the terminology of justice is used in regard to the forms of justice 
other than distributive, the notions of what is due and just are used in a 
proper analogical sense. When, however, these terms are applied in other 
contexts, they are to be seen as used in a metaphorical sense,37 as St. 


84 Cf. De Verit., 17, 3. 


35 Mare, op. cit., pp. 423 ff., 478 ff.: J. Tonneau, Bull. Thom., loc. cit. 
The philosopher must seek to go beyond the popular identification of the 
moral law with mere constraint and restriction. The sense of constraint 
arises from the presence of tendencies in man contrary to his reason. 
Kant describes this situation exactly, and sees the divine will, and in 
general, the “holy” will as being under no constraint (H. J. Paton’s 
translation of the Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals, in The Moral 
Law, London, 1948, pp. 80-81). 


36 TI-IT, 58, 5, 6, & 12, ete. 
37 TI-IT, 58, 2—“ Philosophus...hane iustitiam appellat secundum meta- 


phoram dictam.” vd. J. Tonneau, O. P., “ Devoir et Morale”, Révue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXXVIII, 1954, pp. 246 ff. 
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Thomas notes. Such would be the case of applying the notions of justice 
to man’s higher, rational self, seen as the superior with rights, and to his 
lower self, seen as the inferior with duties; or to the relations of intellect 
and will. Such would also be the case if the terms of justice are used to 
describe the psychological reaction to objective facts and reality. While 
in these cases it may be quite true to say that man feels constrained, or 
under obligation, this does not in any way authorize the philosophical 
conclusion that the moral law, as such, is a constraint, imposed from 
without on man’s freedom and reason.88 Indeed, to speak formally and 
strictly, the obligatory is not co-extensive with the morally good: as St. 
Thomas notes, it is because justice provides a rational regulation of human 
activity in a determined sphere that it enters into the moral life 38—the 
norm of the good, or end, the basis of the moral order is not to be found 
in the notions of justice, debt and obligation, but rather, these, when used 
in their strict sense, make up one determined field of moral activity— 
but they enter the moral order, under the title of being rationally deter- 
mined human goods. It is because of the necessity of the first moral prin- 
ciple, which is concerned with the good and the end, that the human 
agent can be legitimately “obliged” to regulate his actions according to 
the will of another. The moral necessity which attaches to the fields of 
justice is derived from the inner necessity of the pursuit of the good. 

The analysis of the first moral principle leads to the conclusion that the 
basic fact of the moral life is the pursuit of the good, judged by the 
practical intellect in view of the natural inclination of the will. The 
principle, which expresses this fact is: the good is what is to be done, the 
end what is to be sought. This principle is the basic precept of the natural 
moral law, being the basic ordination to good by the intellect. The judg- 
ment expressing this principle is analytically self-evident and necessary, 
both speculatively and practically. The moral value and character of ob- 
ligation, in the strict sense, involving the conscious, rational subjection of 
the will of the inferior to that of the superior, are derived from this first 
principle. The imperative invitation of the good, of that which human 
nature most deeply desires and loves, the predominant and fundamental 
role of the truth in human action are the essential values of the moral 
order: values to be emphasized more than the derived values of justice 
and obligation. 

(Rev.) Grecory Stevens, OS.B. 

St. Anselm’s Priory 

Washington, D. C. 





38 Sertillanges, La Phil. Morale, pp. 92 ff.; J. Leclercq, op. cit., pp. 393 ff. 


39 ]I-II, 58, 3—“...quod quidem convenit iustitiae, actus enim_hominis 
bonus redditur ex hoc quod attingit regulam rationis.” vd. J. Tonneau, 
Bull. Thom., loc. cit. 
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Problem (b): A Defense of Natural Ethics 


Ethics, like all other philosophical sciences, recognizes its subordination 
to theology whose source is the word of God expressed in revelation. But 
the negative control implied by this subordination does not in any way 
imperil the autonomy of ethics as a purely natural discipline of the mind. 
A study of moral behavior may of course combine theology and philos- 
ophy, or introduce theological considerations into the philosophical de- 
velopment on such matters as education, church-state relations and 
family problems. It is our firm conviction however that the theological 
elements remain extraneous to moral philosophy. 

Professor Jacques Maritain teaches on the contrary that one can only 
judge of human activity by reference to the supernatural end to which it 
is ordered de facto. Instead of eliminating ethics altogether, he allows it 
to exist in subalternation to moral theology.2 The human faculties must 
borrow from theology an acceptance of man’s higher calling and may 
then proceed to determine in a natural way the rules of human behavior? 


1 Jacques Maritain, De la philosophie chrétienne (Desclée de Brouwer, 
Paris, 1933), p. 116: “Cet objet formel et cette raison formelle sont com- 
muns & la philosophie morale adéquatement prise et 4 la partie morale de 
la théologie, parce que la seule fin derniére véritable 4 laquelle ’homme 
soit ordonné de fait wu existentiellement, et que doive considérer une 


science véritable et compléte de la conduite humaine, est la fin derniére 
surnaturelle.” 


2 Maritain writes that ethics must be subalternated to theology if it 
is to deal adequately with its object; see Science et Sagesse (Labergerie, 
Paris, 1935), pp. 357-358: “Mais la philosophie morale peut aussi étre 
élevée par la théologie sans étre instrument de celle-ci. Alors elle se subalterne 
& la théologie par suite des exigences de sa matiére, et pour étre adéquate 
& son objet: c’est la philosophie morale adéquatement prise.” Maritain 
points out the difference between subordination and subalternation; ibidem, 
p. 173: “...la subordination ou infraposition, qui laisse 4 la philosophie 
son autonomie et n’implique pas subalternation au sens précis de ce vocable 
rébarbatif...”; and p. 190: “...la sagesse philosophique peut précisé- 
ment étre surélevée, en cessant d’étre purement philosophique et en se 
subalternant & la théologie.” Cf. also De la ph. ch., p. 135. 


3 Cf. De la ph. ch., p. 146: “ Mais nous sommes ici en face d’un cas tout 
spécial: celui d’une science radicalement naturelle ou rationnelle subalter- 
née & une science formellement naturelle mais radicalement et virtuelle- 
ment surnaturelle. Ce n’est pas afin d’entrer en possession de ses principes 
et de sa lumiére propre, c’est afin de parfaire ces principes et cette lumieére, 
c'est & titre perfectif ou complétif qu’elle a besoin—et cela nécessairement, 
étant données les conditions ot de fait se trouve son objet,—de la théo- 
logie pour résoudre ses conclusions dans les principes—ainsi complétés et 
élevés—de la raison pratique.” In Science et Sagesse, Maritain writes 
(p. 196) that ethics “...ne devient un univers de science que si la raison 
écoute la théologie, et se trouve ainsi aidée et complétée pour conduire | 
son oeuvre naturelle.” Elsewhere, in the same book, we find what amounts 
to a confusion of the functions of the different virtues; p. 323: “...il 
faut méme dire, croyons-nous, que la vertu supérieure de la foi, com- 
muniquée & la raison du philosophe, fait produire & l’habitus lvi-méme de 
la philosophie pratique, sans concours de la vertu prope de celui-ci 
(italics mine), (et done sans surélévation de cette vertu propre elle-méme), 
un acte général d’assentiment et de confiance, aux vérités reconnues par 
la théologie, et dont le savoir pratique a besoin.” 


— 
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According to this view, theology does not absorb ethics, but merely 
validates its investigation of moral acts by completing its principles.4 
Ethics must consider the supernatural as well as the natural ends of life, 
but with the main purpose of directing human behavior to the attainment 
of natural perfection.5 A purely natural end such as loving God above all 
things in a natural way, is theoretical and cannot be achieved by one who 
bears the scars of original sin.6 Professor Maritain writes further that a 
man who does not live in a state of pure nature “can only order his life 
efficaciously to his natural ultimate end by ordering it efficaciously to his 
supernatural ultimate end ’”’.7 

Not too many moral philosophers have followed Professor Maritain in 
his somewhat involved theory. But his opinion may have encouraged 
some theologians and philosophers to minimize or reject the absolute 
possibility of a purely natural ultimate end for man. Thus Father de 
Lubac attributes to nature a desire for the vision of God’s essence which 
could well jeopardize the possibility of a purely natural order8 Others 
such as Brisebois, Garrigou-Lagrange, O’Connor, Buckley, Gardeil, uphold 
in varying degrees the doctrine that there exists in man’s nature a desire 
to know God face to face, however impotent or inefficacious this desire 
may prove to be without the grace of God.® In some cases we find an 
outright denial of the existence of an ultimate end in the natural order.10 


4Cf. De la ph. ch., p. 148: “C’est une science subalternée & la théologie 
en raison des principes, d’une fagon pure et simple, mais complétive et 
perfective, non radicale ou originative.’ See also Science et Sagesse, 


p. 376: “En d’autres termes, tandis que la théologie est un habitus for- 
mellement naturel, et radicalement surnaturel, la philosophie morale 
adéquatement prise est ‘naturelle formellement et radicalement’, mais, 
du fait de sa subalternation 4 la théologie, elle est ‘médiatement ou 
indirectement rattachée @ une racine surnaturelle’.” 


5 Science et Sagesse, p. 201. 
6 Op. cit., p. 270. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 302-303: “ Mais alors il va de soi que la philosophie morale, 
dés qu’on en a reconnu la validité comme science pratique, se trouve du 
fait méme subalternée & la théologie: sans quoi elle ne pourrait pas juger 
valablement, sous l’aspect formel de l’ordination de homme 4 la vie 
temporelle et aux fins naturelles, l’agir d’un étre qui n’est pas dans |’état 
de pure nature, et qui n’ordonne efficacement sa vie A sa fin ultime naturelle 
que s’il l’ordonne efficacement A sa fin ultime surnaturelle.” 


8 Henri de Lubac, Surnaturel (Aubier, Paris, 1944), p. 436, 449 and 107. 


® Cf. Brisebois, Le désir de voir Dieu..., Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
1936, pp. 980-981; Garrigou-Lagrange, L’appétit naturel et la puissance 
obédientielle, Revue thomiste, 1928, p. 478; J. Buckley, Man’s Last End 
(Herder, St. Louis, 1949, p. 215); O’Connor, The Eternal Quest (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1947), p. 150; Gardeil, Le désir naturel de voir 
Dieu, Revue thomiste 9, p. 407. We find similar opinions in the works of 
Jacques Maritain; cf. De la ph. ch., pp. 76-77. Maritain comes after some 
of the authors mentioned above; he seems to have investigated more 


thoroughly than any other the implications of this doctrine of natural 
desire in ethics. 


10 Cf. J. Buckley, Man’s Last End, p. 164: “ Let us say at once that there 
exists in the natural order no such thing or group of things capable of 
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Maritain acknowledges the possibility of a natural order.1! If such 
were man’s existential condition, a natural ethics would suffice to direct 
human activity to the ultimate end. But given man’s elevation to a 
supernatural condition, Maritain believes that a natural science of con- 
duct which does not complete its principles by borrowing from theology, 
cannot hope to give a practical moral account of human actions.!2 Faith 
must be brought to bear on its principles, thus constituting a “moral 
philosophy adequately considered” which can legitimately study a con- 
crete activity whole ultimate purpose lies in supernatural happiness.!3 
Just as natural ethics provides the framework of the “adequate ethics” 
from which it cannot be separated and still exist as a true science, so 
must the natural virtues be vivified by charity in order to exist as true 
virtues.14 

Professor Maritain holds that, in man’s present condition, a purely 
natural ethics is not only incomplete, but also an impractical and illusory 
abstraction 15 resulting from a naive pedagogical Aristotelianism,16 a. 
dangerous exercise which would lead astray the soul unfortunate enough 
to seek therein its rule of life17 The thesis of this paper is directly op- 
posed to the essential elements of Maritain’s theory as presented above. 
We recognize the incompleteness of natural ethics in the supernatural or- 
der to which we have been elevated. But it should not on that account 
relinquish its role as an autonomous philosophical discipline. 

The root of the problem seems to lie in the interpretation given to St. 


completely satisfying man’s nature. Man has no determinate, concrete 
last end in the natural order.” 


11 Science et Sagesse, p. 185; “ Une philosophie morale purement naturelle 
et adéquate 4 l’agir humain aurait pu exister comme |’état de nature pure 
aurait pu exister, elle n’eziste pas plus que celui-ci.” 


12 Op. cit., p. 189. 


13 Op. cit., p. 308: .la lumiére objective dont la philosophie morale 
adéquatement prise use pour connaitre les actes humains est la lumiére des 
principes de la raison pratique faisant procéder la connaissance vers 
Yopération, et ajoutant foi pour cela aux vérités théologiques ...” See 
also p. 184. 


14 De la ph. ch., p. 102: “ La maniére de voir proposée par nous n’entraine 
pas |’éviction de Sous éthique simplement naturelle. Il y a pour nous 
une morale naturelle, et dont le réle est absolument fondamental (comme 
le montre 4 l’évidence, entre autres exemples, la théorie des vertus natur- 
elles qu’un Aristote a pu formuler). Mais cette morale naturelle n’existe 
pas & part comme vraie science de la conduite (pas plus que sans la charité 
les vertus naturelles n’existent au titre véritable de vertus); elle n’existe 
que comme armature de la science morale intégrale...’ 


15 Cf. Science et Sagesse, p. 270; De la ph. ch., pp. 105-107. 
16 Science et Sagesse, p. 13. 


17 Op. cit., p. 272: “A supposer aprés cela que l’homme prenne pour 
guide de sa vie une telle science pratique, une philosophie morale pure- 
ment philosophique, il s’égarerait certainement; les omissions, concernant 
la relation de ’homme 4 lordre surnaturel, de cette philosophie morale 
purement philosophique fausseraient la direction de la vie humaine.” 
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Thomas’ doctrine on natural desire18 If there exists in pure nature a 
positive aspiration towards the vision of God’s essence, it would seem 
that human conduct can only be judged by reference to the supernatural 
end; indeed there could be no truly satisfying end in the natural order, or 
rather, the vision of God would be man’s natural end. 

We shall begin by pointing out that a natural desire cannot be reduced 
to a mere wish.19 It is a tendency of the faculties and of the nature in 
which they are rooted towards the perfection of this nature; as such it is 
prior to the operations whereby one seeks its fulfillment. It is God’s order 
impressed in the created being. A wish must follow upon knowledge and 
may bear on something impossible or even contradictory. This cannot 
be true of a natural desire. 

As we have already indicated, many authors have interpreted St. Thomas 
to mean by natural desire a real, though conditional and inefficacious, 
desire of nature to contemplate God face to face. The teaching of Aquinas 
does not contain any of the restrictions or doctrinal insecurity manifested 
by the use of words such as inefficacious and conditional. St. Thomas 
refers at times to the fact that reason and will are not sufficiently ordained 
to supernatural beatitude.20 He does not mean to establish an insufficient 
or inefficacious ordination, but merely to observe that man’s ordination to 
natural perfection is not enough to ordain him to the supernatural end. 
His contemporary interpreters are largely responsible for transforming the 
absence of sufficient ordination into the presence of a real though in- 
sufficient ordination. 

Human nature must be capable of contemplating the divine essence, 
otherwise the supernatural order would be impossible. But what is this 
potency and is it sufficient to constitute a natural desire? It is a capacity 
for perfections which man can receive without contradiction, but, which 
surpass the possibilities of his unaided nature. God may freely decide to 
elevate man to an order in which those perfections are attainable, and 
we know from revelation that He has. This capacity to respond to God’s 
free decision and to receive gifts and perfections beyond the scope of pure 
nature, St. Thomas and his followers call potency of obedience (potentia 
obedientiae and later potentia obedientialis).21 It is not a positive or- 
dination to perfections needed as a fulfillment of nature, but a potency to 


18 See note 9. 


19 For example, Gardeil writes, art. cit., p. 407: “Il suit que si Dieu a 
établi la nature humaine dans une telle dignité, que seule entre tous les 
étres elle s’éléve naturellement jusqu’au désir de voir la divine essence, 
encore que se ne soit la qu’un voeu, un optatif, c’est sans doute que sa 


sagesse svest réservé de pourvoir avec sa toute-puissance 4 |’exaucement de 
ce voeu. 


20 Cf. ra theologiae, I-II, q. 62, a. 1, ad 3: “...ad ipsum (Deum) 
secundum quod est objectum beatitudinis supernaturalis, ratio et voluntas 


secundum suam naturam non ordinantur sufficienter.” 


21 Cf. Qu. disp. De veritate, q. 8, ad. 4, ad 13; ibid., q. 12, a. 3, ad 18; 
ibid., q. 29, a. 3, ad 3; De potentia, q. 1, a. 3, ad 1 and q 6, a. 1, ad 18; 
Cf. also Pierre de la Palu, quoted by Gillon, Aux origines % la ‘ Puissance 
Obédientielle ’, Revue thomiste, 1947, p. 310. 
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whatever God’s infinite power may work in us22 beyond our natural 
capacities. 

The freedom whereby God makes the supernatural end attainable to 
man must be distinguished from the freedom exercised in creating our 
natures. It does not follow from our creation that we must be destined 
for a supernatural end. God could have left us in a purely natural order 
to strive after a perfection proportioned to human nature. Only in such a 
context can God’s liberality in calling man to supernatural happiness take 
on its full meaning.23 God’s omnipotence dominates all creatures 24 and 
obediential potency is but a capacity to bend to the will of God in attain- 
ing perfections which surpass nature without violating it. 

What then does the angelic doctor mean when he speaks of a natural 
desire for supernatural happiness? Sometimes in his works natural is 
opposed to supernatural which serves to characterize an end beyond the 
capacity of nature as well as the assistance necessary to attain it.25 In 
other texts, supernatural is predicated of anything that surpasses human 
nature; in this sense God and the angels are termed supernatural.26 
Aquinas often uses natural without opposing it to supernatural; he then 
means to indicate that something stems from the principles of nature, or 
that it is present in us from birth,27 or again that God, the author of 
nature, wills it for us.28 But the most basic meaning of natural in a 
context of human activity and of desire for happiness is in opposition to 
voluntary or free2® Then, obviously, it does not suggest any cleavage 
between supernatural and natural, but rather an opposition between an 
act whose object necessitates it and an act which is not determined to its 
object. Indeed the opposition between natural and supernatural differs 
radically from the opposition between natural and free. Many inclinations 


22 Cf. Comp. theol., c. 144: “In iis quae supra naturam aguntur, possibile 
et impossibile attenditur secundum potentiam divinam, non secundum 
potentiam naturalem.” 


23 Cf. De ver., q. 14, a. 10, ad 2: “...ab ipsa prima institutione naturae 
humanae est ordinata in finem beatitudinis, non quasi in finem debitum 
homini secundum naturam ejus, sed ex sola divina liberalitate ...” Jbid., 
q. 14, a. 2, ec: “Aliud est bonum hominis naturae humanae proportionem 
excedens, quia ad ipsum obtinendum vires naturales non sufficiunt, nec 
ad cogitandum vel desiderandum; sed ex sola divina liberalitate homini 
repromittitur...” See also S. Th., I, q. 24, a. 2, ¢ and I-II, q. 62, a. 1, ¢. 


24 Cf. Contra Gentiles, III, c. 98. 
25 Summa theologiae, I, q. 12, a. 5, c, and ad 3; q. 58, a. 5, c; I-II, a. 2, 
a. 3, c; q. 62, a. 3, c; q. 109, a. 2, c; Contra Gentiles, III, c. 54, c. 147; 


De ver., q. 10, a. 11, ad 7; q. 12, a. 3, ad 17; q. 18, a. 2, c; Comp. theol., ec. 
148, c. 195; Quodlibet 1, q. 4, a. 8, ad 1. 


26 Cf. In Boet. De Trinitate, q. 6, a. 3, c. 

27 §. th., III, q. 2, a. 12, ¢. 

28 De ver., q. 22, a. 1, ¢. 

29 Cf. S. th., I, q. 6, a. 1, ad 2; q. 19, a. 1, c; q. 80, a. 1, c; q. 81, a. 2, ©. 
Cf. also de Lubae, op. cit., p. 432: “C’est qu’alors, l’épithéte de ‘naturel’ 


évoquait encore au premier plan, dans la plupart des cas, l’idée du néces- 
saire, par opposition & l’électif, au libre, au moral.” 
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and acts which are termed natural according to the first acceptation would 
be free and not natural according to the second; v.g., observing the traffic 
laws. On the other hand, inclinations which are not natural, but super- 
natural, according to the first acceptation, are natural according to the 
second; v.g., desiring ultimate happiness which for adults can only con- 
sist in the immediate vision of God’s essence. 

How could St. Thomas be so grossly misinterpreted by many of his 
XXth century followers? We must remember that the doctrinal atmos- 
phere in which he worked was quite different from that of our own times. 
He had to react against the teachings of the Arabs who held that the 
human intellect was incapable of contemplating the divine essence. He 
was trying to show that man’s nature is fundamentally capable of seeing 
God face to face. He did not have to deal primarily with the errors of a 
Pelagius who gave so much to nature that grace appeared superfluous,3° 
but with doctrines denying the ability of the human mind to rise, even 
with the help of God, to a contemplation of the divine essence! His 
purpose was to show that human nature is absolutely capable of seeing 
God in Himself, hence that this vision is the object of a natural (neces- 
sary) inclination in the order of grace to which we are de facto elevated. 
Since we naturally desire happiness and God has freely decided to call us 
to a vision of His essence, our natural desire for happiness (as opposed 
to the free acts whereby we come to merit perfect happiness) becomes 
an implicit desire to see God face to face. To look upon such a natural 
desire as an inefficacious inclination of nature to the supernatural end 
independently of our gratuitous elevation by God, constitutes a misunder- 
standing of St. Thomas’ teaching on the subject. We are exposed to such 
a misinterpretation as a result of the problems with which moral philos- 
ophers and theologians have had to contend in modern times. Indeed the 
climate of controversy brought about by Baius and modern naturalism 
differs radically from that which prevailed in the XIIIth century.32 Again 
it has become necessary, as in the time of Augustine, to emphasize the 
distinction between the natural and supernatural orders; we must stress 
the gratuitous character of our supernatural calling against those who 
would reduce the supernatural to the natural. But there is also the danger 
of reading into St. Thomas’ doctrine on natural desire anachronistic 
implications which he could have intended only if he had been contending 
with objections and controversies similar to those prevalent in the course 
of the last two centuries. 


30 For an exposition of Pelagianism, see St. Augustine, Liber de Haeresi- 
bus, Paty. Lat. 42 (Migne, Paris, 1841), col. 47-48. St. Thomas never 
devotes much space to an exposition or refutation of Pelagianism; see 
C. G., IT, c. 147, c. 149; De ver., q. 16, a. 1, ad 12. 


31 Aquinas deals with such doctrines at great length in his many works; 
ef. C. G., III, c. 51, c. 54, c. 57; Quodlibet 10, q. 8, a. 17; Supplementum 
S. Theol., q. 92, a. 1; S. th., I, q. 12, a. 1, obj. 4, et ad 4; In IV Sent., disp. 


49, q. 2, a. 1; De ver., q. 8, a. 1, c; q. 18, a. 5, ad 8; Comp. theol., 2a pars, 
c. 8. 


32 Cf. de Lubac, op. cit., p. 424. 
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Before we can hope to establish the possibility of naturat ethics, we 
must first investigate the absolute possibility of a purely natural end for 
man. The ultimate end is the primary consideration in a study of con- 
duct; if no such end can exist in the natural order, only theology can 
provide us with a valid scientific knowledge of morality. The possibility 
of a natural order is unthinkable without the possibility of a natural ulti- 
mate end, since any order is specified by the end to which it is directed.33 

Taking for granted the gratuitous character of our supernatural state, 
it follows that a natural order as well as an ultimate end proportioned to 
nature must be possible.34 To deny the possibility of such an end would 
involve either a rejection of grace or an admission that human nature 
could be in vain; but we know from theology that grace is distinct from 
the natural principles, and philosophy teaches that everything must be for 
an end. God is the ultimate end of all beings, but the way in which a 
thing fulfills its ordination to God depends on its mode of being. The 
ultimate end is proportioned to the form or nature of each thing.35 Thus 
man is destined to attain God by an operation of intellectual knowledge; 
even this operation cannot surpass the natural capacity of the intellect,36 
unless the intellect is strengthened by divine grace. 

Far from being a mere theoretical exercise, an investigation into man’s 
natural end appears necessary to determine correctly the relationship 
between ethics and moral theology; it also permits us fully to assess the 
magnitude of the privilege granted by God in elevating us to the super- 
natural life. It is not enough to explain our factual situation; we must 
defend the intelligibility of an order which God could have chosen to 
realize. 

Man’s natural ultimate end would have been the highest operation of 
his intellect; that is, an operation of intellectual knowledge bearing on 
God.37 In the natural order, such knowledge would have to be limited 


33 1f God can will a purely natural order to exist, he must also be able 
to will a purely natural end for man; cf. De potentia, q. 1, a. 5, ad 14: 
“... optima ratio, qua Deus omnia facit, est sua bonitas et sua sapientia: 
quae manerent, etiam si alia, vel alio modo faceret.” 


84 Cf. Victor Cathrein, S.J., De naturali hominis beatitudine, Gregorianum 
11, p. 398 


35 De ver., q. 14, a. 2, c: “Nihil potest ordinari in aliquem finem nisi 
praeexistat in ipso quaedam proportio ad finem, ex quo proveniat in ipso 
desiderium finis; et hoc est secundum quod aliqua inchoatio finis fit in 
ipso; quia nihil appetit nisi in quantum appetit aliquam illius similitu- 
dinem. Et inde est quod in ipsa natura humana est quaedam inchoatio 
ipsius boni quod est naturae proportionatus.” Cf. also C. G., I, ec. 37, 
ce. 102; II, c. 30; S. th., I, q. 5, a. 5, ¢; q. 60, a. 1, c; S. th., I-11, q. 109, 
a. 4, ad 2; Comp. theol., c. 103, c. 151. 


36 Cf. C. G., III, c. 52: “Videre autem Dei substantiam transcendit 
limites omnis naturae creatae: nam cuilibet naturae intellectuali creatae 
proprium est ut intelligat secundum modum suae substantiae; substantia 
autem divina non potest sic intelligi...Impossibile est ergo perveniri ab 
aliquo intellectu creato ad visionem divinae substantiae nisi per actionem 
Dei, qui omnem creaturam transcendit.” 


37 C. G., ITI, c. 25: “Est igitur ultimus finis totius hominis, et omnium 
operationum et desideriorum ejus, cognoscere primum verum quod est 
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to the natural capacity of the intellect. We find in the works of St. 
Thomas repeated attempts to describe the natural end of man 38 and to 
defend its possibility.39 The natural end could not consist merely of a 
demonstrative knowledge of the divine being; for science is restricted to 
few persons and does not exclude moral disorder, whereas happiness must 
be attainable by everyone.4° Though a science of being, enhanced by the 
possession of moral virtues, does constitute a special kind of happiness, an 
ordinary knowledge of God as manifested in nature would seem to suffice 
for man’s natural happiness. 

It is not possible to define much more clearly what the natural ultimate 
end would be, though we do know that it is possible, that it must consist 
subjectively in an operation of the intellect and that this operation must 
not exceed our natural capacities. Philosophy leads us to the frontiers 
of reason where we encounter mysteries which can only be solved with 
the help of divine revelation.4! It is possible however to know enough 
about our destiny in a purely natural order to construct a system of pre- 
cepts which we must observe to achieve happiness as men. 

Of course, the stability, sufficiency and continuity in man’s enjoyment 
of his natural end would have been quite different from the extent to 
which these qualities are present in the possession of supernatural hap- 
piness. In a state of pure nature, these qualities would have to be con- 


Deus.” In the same chapter, St. Thomas speaks of a knowledge of God 


as the ultimate end of metaphysics. 


38 §. th., I, q. 62, a. 1, c; I-II, q. 62, a. 1, ec; De ver., q. 10, a. 10, ad 1; 
De ver., q. 27, a. 2, ¢c. 


39 St. Thomas emphasizes the fact that our supernatural elevation is 
due solely to divine liberality. Moreover his teaching on the fate of 
children who have died unbaptized presents us with cases in which only 
a natural ultimate end can be achieved; cf. Suppl. S. Th., appendix, a. 2, c: 
“.. . cognitionem perfectam habebunt eorum quae naturali cognitioni 
subjacent, et vita aeterna se privatos esse cognoscent, et causam quare ab 
ea exclusi sunt, nec tamen ex hoc aliquo modo affligentur...ex hoc quod 
caret aliquis eo quod suam proportionem excedit, non affligitur, si sit 
rectae rationis, sed tantum ex hoc quod caret eo quod aliquo modo pro- 
portionatus fuit.” 


40C. G., III, c. 39. 


41]t is possible to describe the greatest happiness attainable in this life. 
But we learn from philosophy that the soul must one day separate from 
the body. How then would it know? Surely not in the present manner. 
Could it operate according to a different mode which would be natural to 
spirits and would become natural to the soul in its separate condition? 
Or could not God resurrect our bodies by the exercise of an ordinary 
causality (which for obvious reasons we could not have experienced on 
earth) to enable man to enjoy a natural ultimate end? He could stabilize 
our faculties in the good, even without an immediate vision of his essence. 
Indeed, is it possible to know from pure reason that man’s natural end 
is not the vision of God’s essence? Natural reason does not even ask the 
question; faith divulges the limits of natural desire by reminding us of 
the gratuitous character of our supernatural elevation. 
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sistent with man’s natural condition,42 and would indeed be imperfect in 
comparison to the qualities attaching to supernatural happiness. The 
recognition of this difference does not permit one to conclude that no 
natural end could ever be ultimate for man43 We are positively ordained 
to supernatural happiness, not because we have human nature, but because 
we are made God-like by divine grace. 

Some may still object that the natural desire cannot be stilled while 
even an obediential potency remains unfulfilled. St. Thomas would answer 
that a well-regulated will does not incline to objects that exceed the 
capacity of nature,## unless some special assistance or quality is granted 
it. A man would have more reason to grieve over the fact that his will is 
not well-regulated than over his inability to attain an object beyond the 
capacity of nature.45 

If we accept the fact of man’s elevation to the supernatural order, we 
must also recognize that supernatural happiness becomes the only ultimate 
end of human life. It is a contradiction to speak of two distinct ultimate 


42 According to St. Thomas, the operations that follow upon virtue 
possess the qualities stated; cf. S. Th., I-II, q. 3, a. 2, ad 4: “ Etsi aliquando 
homo actu non operetur hujusmodi operationem, tamen quia in promptu 
habet eam, semper potest operari; et quia etiam ipsam cessationem, puta 
somni vel occupationis alicujus naturalis, ad operationem praedictam 
ordinat; quasi videtur operatio continua esse.” De ver., q. 27, a. 5, ad 11: 
“ .. firme et immutabiliter habere habitum et operari, est conditio quae 
requiritur ad omnem virtutem ...” In Ethic. ad Nich., I, lectio 16: “... 
operationes secundum virtutes, maxime inveniuntur permanentes inter 
omnes res humanas.” Jbidem: “Quia igitur ad virtutem pertinet fortunas 
bene ferre, patet quod propter nullam fortunae mutationem, desistet felix 
ab operatione virtutis.” 


43 Cf. De ver., q. 8, a. 4, ad 13: “ Quaedem vero potentia est obedientiae 
tantum, sicut dicitur aliquid esse in potentia ad illa quae supra naturam 
Deus in eo potest facere; et si talis potentia non reducitur ad actum, 
non erit potentia imperfecta...” Cf. also In X Ethic. ad Nich., I, lectio 
9: “...felicitas de qua nunc loquitur habet de se sufficientiam quia in 
se continet omne illud quod est in se necessarium, non autem omne illud 
quod potest homini advenire. Unde potest melior fieri aliquo alio addito. 
Non tamen remanet desiderium hominis inquietum quia desiderium ratione 
regulatum, quale oportet esse felicis, non habet inquietudinem de his 
quae non sunt necessaria, licet sint possibilia adipisci.” This brings to 
mind the doctrine of the well-regulated will. 


44Cf. S. Th., I, q. 9, a. 1, ad 2: “Dicendum quod bona voluntas est 
ordinata voluntas.” IJbidem: “Omnis autem voluntas cujuslibet creaturae 
rectitudinem in suo actu non habet, nisi secundum quod regulatur a 
voluntate divina, ad quam pertinet ultimus finis...” Suppl. S. Th., ap- 
pendix, a. 2, ad 2: “...voluntas ordinata et completa non est nisi eorum 
ad quae quis aliquo modo ordinatus est. Et si in hac voluntate deficiant 
homines, dolent...” De malo, q. 5, a. 3, c; “Non est autem absque in- 
ordinatione voluntatis quod aliquis doleat se non habere quod nunquam 
potuit adipisci; sicut inordinatum esset, si aliquis rusticus doleat de hoc 
quod non esset regnum adeptus.” 


45 Cf. Suppl. S. Th., appendix, a. 2, c: “...ex hoc quod caret aliquis eo 
quod suam proportionem excedit, non affligitur, si sit rectae rationis, sed 
tantum ex hoc quod caret eo ad quod aliquo modo proportionatus fuit.” 
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ends; 46 either one of them is eliminated, or it is virtually present in the 
other end. The first alternative does not hold for the natural ultimate 
end, since supernatural perfection presupposes natural perfection.47 The 
two do not conflict; the order of grace is built on the order of nature. 
St. Thomas teaches that the perfection and operation of nature must be 
preserved in the operation of beatitude.48 The light of glory and the 
supernatural virtues are simply added to the natural light and the natural 
virtues.49 If an adult man fails to reach his supernatural end, he also 
falls short of his natural perfection, because the beatific vision alone is 
ultimate in the supernatural order. Though natural perfection ceases to 
be ultimate, there still remains a moral necessity to achieve it if the 
higher supernatural perfection is to be attained. In a sense, every super- 
natural disorder implies a natural disorder; sin is opposed to natural per- 
fection just as much as to supernatural perfection. If indeed God’s 
supreme authority over human life constitutes a precept of the natural 
moral law, a conscious rejection of God’s will as manifested in revelation 
would aiways involve a fault against the natural virtue of religion. We 
do not mean to imply, of course, that moral theology is reduced to ethics, 
but simply that the need for supernatural goodness, far from invalidating 
the precepts of natural goodness, makes their determination still more 
imperative. 

Is a knowledge of the supernatural end necessary to establish the con- 
clusions of moral philosophy? Are the conclusions of natural ethics false, 
defective, or misleading? If these questions must be answered in the 
negative, it would seem that Professor Maritain has no doctrinal basis for 
denying the dignity of true science to natural ethics. 

In developing the philosophical sciences of physics, psychology and 
metaphysics, the mind gains enough knowledge about nature, its sub- 
ordination to God, the hierarchy of human faculties, to determine the 
natural ultimate end which would constitute the fulfillment of man’s 


46 Cf. S. Th., I-II, q. 1, a. 5, ec: “. . . impossibile est quod voluntas 
unius hominis simul se habeat ad diversa, sicut ad ultimos fines...non 


potest esse quod in duo sic tendat appetitus, ac si utrumque sit bonum 
perfectum ipsius.” 


47 Cf. S. Th., I, q. 62, a. 7, ad 1: “Dicendum quod perfectio adveniens 
tollit imperfectionem sibi oppositam. Imperfectio autem naturae non 
opponitur perfectioni beatitudinis, sed substernitur ei; sicut imperfectio 
potentiae substernitur perfectioni formae, et non tollitur potentia per 
formam, sed tollitur privatio quae opponitur formae. Et similiter etiam 
imperfectio cognitionis naturalis non opponitur perfectioni cognitionis 
gloriae; nihil enim prohibet simul aliquid cognoscere per diversa 
media...” Also C. G., III, c. 63. 


48 Cf. S. Th., I, q. 62, a. 7, c: “ Manifestum est autem quod natura ad 
beatitudinem comparatur sicut primum ad secundum; quia beatitudo na- 
turae additur. Semper autem oportet salvari primum in secundo. Unde 
oportet quod natura salvetur in beatitudine. Et similiter oportet quod 
in actu beatitudinis salvetur actus naturae.” De malo, q. 4, a. 2, ad 1: 
“Rectitudo enim gratiae non est sine rectitudine naturae.” 


49 Cf. S. Th., I-III, q. 62, a. 1, ¢; q. 109, a. 2, c; I, q. 12, a. 2, e; I, q. 23, 
a. 1,c¢; q. 89, a. 5, ad 3; De ver., q. 18, a. 2, c; De ver., q. 24, a. 14, c. 
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aspirations in the natural order.50 On this basis, we can develop a com- 
plete system of moral precepts to direct man in his search for natural 
perfection. Whether or not Aristotle succeeded in constructing such a 
system has no bearing on the point at issue here. 

Would this natural ethics distort our behavior in the new perspectives 
opened for us by the grace of God? Not in the least. If man is called 
to a higher perfection, he needs a system of morality to direct him in the 
attainment of this end. Moral philosophy does not conflict with the 
higher science, but is presupposed to it. The precepts of natural morality 
command the avoidance of evils and the accomplishment of good acts in 
conformity with the cardinal virtues and their potential parts; moral 
theology does not amend, revise or reject the conclusions of ethics, but 
develops higher precepts based directly or indirectly on faith. Even in 
becoming God-like, we do not cease to be bound by the natural precepts; 
nay, the achievement of natural goodness in conformity with the precepts 
of ethics is a necessary condition for reaching beyond nature to the attain- 
ment of supernatural perfection.51 

Natural ethics, as a philosophical science, does not state its sufficiency 
or insufficiency. It could only indicate the possibility of an order in which 
its precepts would prove insufficient. Moral theology, proceeding from 
faith in a higher calling, pronounces a natural ethics to be incomplete in 
the supernatural order, but never invalid, impractical or illusory. The 
autonomy and dignity of moral philosophy must be defended for the 
simple reason that the achievement of natural perfection provides the 
foundation for supernatural perfection. St. Thomas has so much respect 
for the precepts of natural morality that he refuses to allow their violation 
even in extreme cases where the preservation of the natural good would 
seem trivial in comparison to the supernatural good to be realized.52 More- 
over, when a man’s ignorance of revelation is invincible, do not most 
theologians agree that a sincere observance of the natural moral law dis- 
poses him to receive divine grace and to be elevated to a supernatural 
order of which he has no explicit knowledge? 

But, one may object, ethics studies concrete behavior in existential 
situations 53 and cannot fail to take account of the supernatural order 


50 In the Summa (I-II, q. 91, a. 4, c), St. Thomas speaks of the natural 
and human laws which would have sufficed to direct man to his ultimate 
end if he had not been called to supernatural beatitude. Man achieves 
a systematic knowledge of these laws as well as of the natural end by 
reflecting on the knowledge developed about man and being in the 
speculative parts of philosophy. 


51 Just as the conclusions of philosophical ethics are open to the deter- 
minations of positive laws which harmonize them with the temperament 
and conditions of a given nation, so are the same precepts amenable to 
the determinations of divine law whereby God directs man to the beatific 
vision. 

52 §. Th., ITI, q. 68, a. 10, c: “... contra justitiam naturalem esset, si tales 
pueri, invitis parentibus, baptizarentur...” Also ibid., ad 1, 2 and 3. 


53 Cf. Maritain, De la philosophie chrétienne, pp. 70-71: “ L’>homme n’est 
pas dans |’état de nature pure, il est déchu et racheté...1’éthique en tant 
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in which we are living de facto. Suffice it to indicate that the conclusions 
of ethics, like those of any other science, abstract from individuality. The 
subjects dealt with do not exist as universals, but only in the singulars 
from which the universals are formed by abstraction. True, the universal 
is a representation of the singulars, but according to their common nature 
and not as singulars. Such an abstract consideration of natural goodness 
does not involve a denial of our supernatural condition (abstrahere non 
est mentiri), nor does it lead to precepts incompatible with those of moral 
theology, except through a perversion of natural reason. Barring invincible 
ignorance of revelation, we do recognize that in the work of prudence 
supernatural motives must be ever present, incorporating, as it were, the 
natural motives which would have driven us in a purely natural order. 
But ethics is presupposed to prudence; 54 its development as a science 
stops short of considering singular situations as singular. There is no 
basis for terming ethics impractical on that account, unless one confuses 
practical with singular. 

The problem of original sin presents further obstacles, in many minds, 
to the validity of ethical judgments. Nature as such is not destroyed or 
fundamentally impaired by the sin of Adam; but it seems to some that 
judgments on the moral goodness of human actions are invalidated. To 
solve this difficulty, we must remember that the problem arises at the 
theological level and that it is bound to receive its solution at the same 
level by redemption. If original sin was not to mark the end of man’s 
supernatural adventure (as happened in the revolt of the angels), God had 
to provide some means of salvation in the supernatural order. The doubt 
against the precepts of moral philosophy stems from theological considera- 
tions, and finds its solution in theology; the moral philosopher as such is 
not required to take cognizance of the difficulty in constructing his 
science, 

Beyond mere doctrinal possibility, is there any real necessity to elaborate 
a purely natural ethics? Millions of people throughout the world do not 
enjoy the benefit of faith. Shall we forego discussion with them, or per- 
haps reason with them on the presupposition that faith alone validates our 
conclusions as rules of conduct? Is it not a grave error to doubt the 


qu’elle travaille sur ’homme dans son état concret, dans son étre existentiel, 
nest pas une discipline purement philosophique.” Science et Sagesse, 
p. 183: “Au contraire la philosophie pratique considére l’homme et l’existence 
humaine au point de vue du mouvement concret et historique qui les méne 
& leur fin, au point de vue des actes A poser dans |’étre, hic et nunc, con- 
formément & leur régle.” 


_ 54 Aquinas considers the natural virtues imperfect (non simpliciter verae) 
in the absence of charity. He does not mean to deny the possibility of a 
firm disposition to the good in the natural order, but merely to indicate 
that the existing dispositions are made perfect by charity whereby man 
works for supernatural perfection (S. Th., II-II, q. 23, a. 7, ad 2). The 
function and importance of the natural virtues are not denied, but they 
must be completed by charity in the supernatural order. If God had 
chosen a purely natural end for man, the natural virtues would have been 
perfect and “ simpliciter verae.” 
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validity of a moral system in which natural reason alone develops basic 
rules of individual, domestic and political conduct? Casting aside all 
practical considerations and in the interest of truth, we should recognize 
that an autonomous natural ethics is not only possible, but occupies an 
important and necessary place in the structure of human knowledge. 


VENANT CaucHy 
Fordham University 


New York, N.Y. 





History or PuHiwosopHy Division: Chairman, BENJAMIN Hunt 
Problem (a): Recent Trends Toward Realism in American Philosophy 


The most recent attempt in the United States to formulate a realistic 
philosophy is that of the “ Association for Realistic Philosophy ” whose 
leader is Dr. John Wild of Harvard University. The platform of this 
movement is found in an appendix to a volume of cooperative essays 
entitled The Return to Realism, published in 1953 and containing state- 
ments in the realms of both speculative and practical philosophy by 14 
members of the ARP. Notwithstanding the failures of the earlier realisms 
in the United States, because of an exclusive interest in matters epistemo- 
logical, Dr. Wild and his associates maintain that “ realistic philosophy is 
still alive and is once more arousing widespread interest and serious study ” 
And, there are sound reasons behind the interest in this new realism: it 
continues, writes Dr. Wild, the tradition of irreconcilable opposition to all 
forms of idealism, and this at a time when the excesses of idealism have 
provoked worldwide crises suggestive of the need for a more disciplined 
philosophical theory. Then, too, the scientists of today are more inclined 
to admit the limitations of their disciplines and the consequent need for 
superior methods of investigation of the the world about us. 

The exponents of this new realism insist that their ideas are quite in 
harmony with the claims of common sense, namely, that man lives in a 
world in which there is found a multiplicity of things “ that are what they 
are irrespective of opinions about them”; that man can attain to a 
knowledge of those same things, and, finally, that such knowledge is the 
safest guide to human action. The three basic assertions of the new 
realism are—first, that “there is a world of real existence which men have 
not made or constructed”; next, that “this real existence can be known 
by the human mind”; and, finally, that “such knowledge is the only 
reliable guide to human conduct, individual and social.” Introduction to 
Realistic Philosophy, p. 6 (Future references to this source will be in- 
dicated by IRP.) It is incorrect, however, to look upon this realism as 
nothing more than common sense. A truly realistic philosophy is born of 
reflection upon the beliefs of the man-in-the-street. It presents critical 
statements of the principles underlying common sense, it analyzes their 
component concepts, and it examines these in the light of empirical evi- 
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dence. Its conclusions must be checked by reference to the original data 
of experience found at both the sensory and the intellectual levels. Above 
all, adds Dr. Wild, there is no room in a true realism for the a prior 
constructions found in Kantian and other like philosophies. 

A study of the references found in The Return to Reason and in Dr. 
Wild’s Introduction to Realistic Philosophy suggests rather strongly that 
this new realist program is born of Platonic, Aristotelian, and—to some 
extent—Thomistic inspiration. Members of our own philosophical group, 
we think, will welcome the efforts of Dr. Wild and his associates to formu- 
late a realism in terms of the classical tradition. However, a word of 
caution may be in place here. In Part IV of the ARP Platform, under 
the heading “ History,” we note a reference to the great need for “A 
further inductive clarification of basic concepts, less emphasis on purely 
deductive elaboration, and the prevention of the intrusion of dogmatic 
theological ideas and the resulting tendency to oppose medieval realism 
to that of the Greeks.” The Return to Reason, p. 362 (Italics ours. 
Future references to this source will be indicated by RTR). In a refer- 
ence to the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, Dr. Wild states that “the 
philosophical parts of this masterly work constitute the most complete and 
accurate account of realistic thought that has been so far achieved,” and 
yet he fears that the subordination of philosophy to theology in the 
Summa “leads to a compression and condensation of rational argument 
which is dangerously close to dogmatism.” IRP, pp. 26-7. We are of one 
mind with Dr. Wild in his criticism of those disciples of St. Thomas “ who 
seem to regard the Summa Theologica as the final solution of every ques- 
tion.’ The history of the role played by St. Thomas himself in the 
ideological conflicts of his day would seem ic suggest that St. Thomas 
himself would frown upon such worship of authority. Likewise we ap- 
preciate the difficulties that confront Dr. Wild in his efforts to harmonize 
revealed truths with the deliverances of unaided human reason. We hope 
that further reflection upon the mysteries of philosophy will make it pos- 
sible for Dr. Wild and his associates to see the reasonableness of, if not 
to accept, the Thomistic belief that there can be no adequate synthesis of 
human experience for him who refuses to take cognizance of the impact of 
the Incarnation upon the growth of our Western culture. 

Time does not permit a detailed analysis of the complete program of 
the “ Association for Realistic Philosophy” which embraces the fields of 
Metaphysics, Epistemology, Ethics and the History of Philosophy. In- 
cidentally, it will be interesting to note the effect of further reflection by 
the members of the ARP on the problems of Natural Philosophy. Our 
present interest in the ARP program is purely epistemological, and our 
few comments bear on some of the major aspects of epistemological theory 
as found in the essays of John Wild, the editor of The Return to Reason, 
of Harmon M. Chapman, New York University, and of Francis H. Parker 
of Haverford College. 

Initial attitudes are of primary importance in epistemological reflection. 
The failures of New Realism and of Critical Realism have not been with- 
out their impact on the thinking of Dr. Wild and his associates. In the 
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preface to The Return to Reason, Dr. Wild states that the authors of the 
essays have striven to avoid the mistakes of their predecessors who did 
scant justice to the ontological implications of their epistemological 
theories. The present writers have made a studied effort “to suggest how 
the empirical evidence points to a realistic ontology and epistemology 
which provide each other with mutual support.” RTR, p. vil. Un- 
doubtedly this is a step in the right direction. But we think it equally 
important that the relationship between an ontology and an epistemological 
theory be properly understood. For example, is Dr. Parker correct in 
asserting that just as “ being is prior to cognitive being, so metaphysics is 
prior to epistemology ”? Does he mean that, prior to the completion of 
the epistemological analysis, we are already in possession of a critical meta- 
physics? If such be the case, why an epistemological analysis? We pre- 
fer to hold that, prior to reflective analysis, the mind is in possession of 
the truths of common sense; it does not as yet possess a critical meta- 
physics. The proper attitude of mind at this stage of epistemological re- 
flection is that of a “fictional doubt,” a methodic doubt which implies 
neither the acceptance nor the rejection of the truths of common sense. A 
critical metaphysics is born of a critical analysis of the perceived relation- 
ship existing between the knowing mind and what is given to the mind. 
Our belief is that, at the level of epistemological reflection, the reasoned 
fact that we can and actually do attain to scientific knowledge of reality 
is logically prior to our knowledge of the nature of the reality known. 
We here touch on a problem that has been the source of much strife among 
philosophers. 

Possibly Dr. Parker had in mind his predecessors—the New Realists 
and the Critical Realists—when he affirmed the priority of metaphysics 
over epistemology. If so, he is to be lauded for calling attention to a 
truth of great importance to any and every epistemologist, namely, that 
an adequate theory of knowledge implies the presence of a suitable onto- 
logical structure both in the thing known and on the part of the knower. 
It is encouraging to find some of our American epistemologists fully aware 
of the ontological implications of the knowing process; the approach to the 
epistemological mysteries by the members of the ARP warrants the hope 
that, at long last, philosophers are to be liberated from what W. H. Sheldon 
terms “the epistemological retreat, built by Descartes, with an ell added 
by Locke, a dome superimposed by Kant, and a cellar dug deep by the 
analysts and semanticists of our day.” God and Polarity, p. 15. 

Finally, Dr. Parker states that “the existence of knowledge is prior to 
the discipline of epistemology. Epistemology depends on knowledge; 
knowledge does not depend on epistemology.” Now we have little or no 
sympathy with Kant and the other modern and contemporary philos- 
ophers who, by reason of philosophical bias, committed epistemological 
suicide, that is, imprisoned the mind within itself. On the other hand, we 
hesitate to accept Dr. Parker’s pronouncement without qualification. We 
agree that, prior to the epistemological analysis, the knower possesses 2 
fund of common sense truths; we also insist that epistemological reflec- 
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tion affords no basis for a rejection of those same truths. However, we 
insist that, prior to the completion of the act of epistemological analysis 
there is no justification for our affirming a critical acceptance of those 
same truths. In other words, we think that there is a sense in which we 
can affirm “that knowledge does depend on epistemology,” that is, we 
hold to the belief that philosophical truth is attained only by him who has 
attained to a scientific basis for his philosophical judgments. 

The members of the ARP have constantly in view the setting up a 
realism that is radically empirical. Their broadened empiricism is based 
on the use of what they call “the phenomenological method.” Readers of 
The Return to Reason are advised to guard against any and all unfavor- 
able connotations arising out of the association of the term “ phenomen- 
ological ” with the transcendental idealism of Husserl. It is possible, so the 
authors tell us, to avoid unwarranted subjectivistic assumptions in the use 
of that method. And, what is to be understood by “the phenomenological 
method ”? Dr. Wild describes it as “ that noetic discipline whose function 
is to describe the structure of the immediate data of experience, to classify 
their different kinds, and, thus .. . to clarify what is vaguely and loosely 
referred to as experience.” RTR, p. 48. He refers to the Epistemologie 
of Fernand Van Steenberghen of Louvain as “an instructive and interest- 
ing exposition of realistic phenomenology.” The true phenomenological 
method, he adds, rules out all constructive interpretation or inference; it 
is purely descriptive in character. One should bear in mind, too, that 
phenomenology is a relatively new discipline, that it is youthful and not 
yet fully developed; hence, there is the constant temptation to “ over- 
simplify ” or even to read into the data “unobserved conclusions.” 

Dr. Harmon M. Chapman confesses that his use of the term “ phenom- 
enology ” is born of his gratitude to Husserl who taught him “to look and 
see,” and “in such wise as to see not only with Husserl himself but with 
others as well, and above all with Aristotle and Thomas.” RTR, p. 35. 
What does Chapman discover through his use of the “ phenomenological 
method”? That “consciousness and reality are indissolubly conjoined in 
a twofold bond,” that “'TTo know the one (consciousness) is to know the 
other (reality).” “ Realism” and “ phenomenology ” are inseparable cor- 
relates whose relationship is rooted in the “intentional nature of con- 
sciousness.” Chapman readily grants that Husserl would writhe at his 
“naively realistic” desecration of phenomenology, but he expresses him- 
self as content to subscribe to a type of realism that is “a complete re- 
jection of his (Husgserl’s) idealistic theory of transcendental constitution.” 

In his “ Realism and Phenomenology,” Dr. Chapman outlines in some 
detail the nature of “reflection and the reflective standpoint” as found 
in the discipline of phenomenology. Reflection shows that the cognitive 
relation is not an “empirical” but a “transcendental” connection which 
is accessible to reflection alone. One should guard against confusion in 
the use of the terms “ transcendent ” and “ transcendental.” Dr. Chapman 
understands by the term “transcendent” what is outside of and beyond 
the world; on the other hand, he terms consciousness “ transcendental ” in 
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the sense of its being “ also awareness of the world and hence a universal 
correlate of the real.” In reflection, says Chapman, the mind does not 
withdraw itself into a “windowless monad immured within its stream of 
consciousness.” There is no standing off of the mind from the world of 
reality, neither does phenomenological reflection imply a “ metaphysical 
dualism such as that of Descartes. . . . Mind and body are for reflection, 
as for empiricism, the psychical and physical aspects of one substantial 
human being.” RTR, pp. 12-13. Reflective experience, concludes Chap- 
man, follows upon and amplifies the primitive perception of “ objects 
simply.” In a word, the reflective turn “may now be stated as that from 
things simply in perception to things as experienced in propositions.” 
RTR, p. 18. 

And what does the mind discover at the reflective level? “ Reflective 
complexity!” For example, the ink bottle, which at the level of percep- 
tion is known as an “object simply,” becomes for the reflecting mind “a 
real individual composite of particularity and universality, or, to use the 
classical terms of Aristotle, ‘matter’ and ‘form!.” RTR, p. 18. Is this 
“hylomorphie compositeness ” of experienced objects a contribution of the 
mind itself? No, answers Chapman; the “object simply” has its own 
degree of “empirical complexity,” but at the level of perception we are 
so concerned and preoccupied with the object itself that we fail to note 
our consciousness of the object. Only at the level of philosophical re- 
flection does the complexity of the object, the real object, find expression 
in concepts which are designed to serve as the vehicles of knowledge. 
What do those concepts present to us? What they grasp, says Chapman, 
“js not real individuals or real parts thereof (themselves real individuals) 
but abstract yet objective parts or elements of the real, pervasive factors 
graspable by conception alone and hence purely conceptual ‘ objects,’ co- 
experienced rather than experienced in all perception.” RTR, p. 20. 
Hence, concludes Chapman, philosophical reflection may be correctly 
described as “an intensive and analytic immersion into the (cognitive) 
sources and vehicles of natural knowledge.” In a sense, “to know thy- 
self,” is to know nothing less than the real. 

What of the realism in Dr. Chapman’s phenomenological method? 
Does his method allow for an indubitable grasp of the existent? Our 
analysis thus far leaves us under the impression that Dr. Chapman is 
thoroughly realistic in his approach to the problem of knowledge. Not- 
withstanding difficulties arising out of terminology, we lean to the belief 
that Dr. Chapman’s methodology has much in common with the epistemo- 
logical techniques of Leon Noel and F. Van Steenberghen. We find no 
evidence that Dr. Chapman views consciousness as “constitutive” of 
knowledge. However, his application of the hylomorphic concepts at the 
reflective level of knowledge is beyond our present understanding. Pos- 
sibly future analyses will clarify this matter. 

Dr. Wild rightly insists that the question of supreme importance in any 
and every theory of knowledge is—‘ What of the immediate data of con- 
sciousness? What is given primarily to the knowing mind?” Wild 
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maintains that a truly empirical realism must provide for the presence in 
the mind of data which force themselves on the reflecting mind with such 
“constraining evidence” as will preclude any form of inference or con- 
structive interpretation. Dr. Parker, on whose shoulders rests the burden 
of presenting the epistemological doctrine of the group, deals with this 
question in his essay—“ Realistic Epistemology.” He describes the 
primary qualities of consciousness, and he mentions in the first place that 
awareness involves a consciousness of “something other than itself,” 
presumably an independent object or independent objects, that is to say, 
“things in no way related to the experiencer by the fact that they are 
experienced.” RTR, p. 154. The act of awareness is not transitive, it is 
an immanent act; it produces no change in the things of which the 
knower becomes conscious, though it does bring about a modification in 
the status of the knowing agent. And, precisely what is the nature of the 
primitive datum of consciousness? “ Existence,” answers Dr. Wild, “which 
permeates every phase of the concrete experience.” Consciousness is bi- 
polar—“ the awareness pole is immediately felt to be vaguely localized 
within a limited volume, commonly referred to as the body (sic) of the 
knowing agent. The immediate objects of awareness (the objective pole) 
are not necessarily localized in this way.” RTR, p. 49. Wild refers to 
three major classes of objects of awareness—first, external objects 
“distinct from the observer’s body,” next, “the body of the observer 
with its internal states and tendencies,” and, finally, “ other psychophysical 
agents” with whom it is possible to communicate. 

We now turn to Dr. Parker’s analysis of the cognitive union. Under the 
heading of the general data of epistemology, Dr. Parker deals with the 
generic traits of awareness, namely, “the distinctness of something from 
the awareness of it,” and the “identity of the awareness with the some- 
thing of which it is an awareness.” RTR, p. 153. At the level of de- 
scriptive analysis, where the cognitive experience is found to be “a revela- 
tion into the lives of things which are wholly undisturbed by the revela- 
tion,” the distinctness and the independence of the object known are 
merely presumptive, says Dr. Parker. May we ask the question: why 
even a presumptive judgment at this stage of the analysis? Is an attitude 
of “neutrality ” at this point an impossibility? Are not the “ distinctness ” 
and the “ independence” of the known object rather the “ end-results ” of 
the critical analysis of the data of consciousness? 

“The scandal of cognition,” as Jacques Maritain terms it, or, “the joint 
assertion of cognitive identity and diversity” in the knowledge relation- 
ship, in the words of Dr. Parker, is one of the more difficult problems 
met with in epistemological analysis. How solve the following dilemma 
of cognition: if the knowing mind and the thing known are existentially 
diverse, we can never come to a knowledge of what exists; if, on the 
other hand, the two terms are existentially identical, then what of the 
affirmed distinctness and diversity postulated by our realism? The key 
to the solution of the problem, thinks Dr. Parker, is found in the proper 
understanding of the nature of knowledge. Cognition must be defined in 
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terms of a relationship between-the thing known and the knowing mind! 
To view cognition in non-relational terms is to affirm implicitly that 
knowledge and the thing known are two modes of one and the same type 
of existence, and that, therefore, they are mutually exclusive. 

Not only is knowledge relational in structure, it involves a rather 
unique type of relationship! Cognitive awareness is born of the mind’s 
independence of matter manifested in the mind’s power of intentionality! 
Because of its inherent power of intending things other than itself, the 
mind, unlike physical agents, is capable of entering into a union with what 
is other than itselfi—the thing known—even to the degree of tdentity. 
This union of identity, be it noted, leaves the status of the thing known 
intact, yet this union perfects the mind itself. Knowing is an immanent 
action! Thus the dilemma of cognitive identity and diversity, writes Dr. 
Parker, finds its solution. “The idea and its object are relationally, or, 
non-terminally or modally diverse, yet terminally identical. Or, to put it 
in less technical form, we can know by one immaterial mode of existence 
the very thing itself, its essence, and its existence.” RTR, p. 165. 

Dr. Parker next discusses what he terms “the restricted areas of aware- 
ness,” namely, those of sense and of reason. He rejects the dichotomy in 
contemporary thought between the “awareness of reason” (the a priori) 
and the “ awareness of the senses” (the aposteriori). Full-blown knowledge 
is the endproduct of a fusion of these two types of awareness. One should 
bear in mind that “. . . sense and reason have the same material objects 
but different formal objects.” RTR, p. 168. We quote Dr. Parker’s sum- 
mary of his doctrine— 


The sense grasps the existent, an individual which exists—this white 
sheet of paper here and now physically acting on me. Conception, on 
the other hand, grasps an essence or nature as a merely possible ex- 
istent—such as paper, white and so forth—and existence in general 
(italics mine), the universal possibility of existing. But the proposition, 
finally, intends some essence or essences as existing in some definite 
mode, some essence in its very act of existing—such as—“ This sheet 
of paper is lying on the table.” And since what the proposition 
intends is an essence as existing (or not existing), it, and it alone, can 
properly be called true or false—for truth and falsity pertain to, and 
are determined by, what is or is not. And such propositions are veri- 
fied,..., only by reason acting together with sense, the former supply- 
ing clear, analytic insight, the latter, an apprehension of actual exis- 
tents in the concrete.” RTR, p. 169. 


By and large, we find Dr. Parker’s analysis of awareness satisfactory. 
We hope that we have not misread his pronouncements concerning the 
different types of awareness. His language leaves us somewhat uneasy. 
For example, he tells us that at the level of conception the mind grasps 
an essence or nature as a “merely possible existent ... and existence in 
general.” Are we correct in thinking that Dr. Parker’s language suggests a 
stratification of the object of knowledge which is destructive of the 
ontological unity of the thing known, and which may pave the way to an 
inaccurate description of the activity of the mind at the different levels 
of knowledge? This misunderstanding, if it may be so termed, will be 
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cleared up once we get more definite information from Dr. Parker con- 
cerning his views on the psychological processes involved in knowing. 

In conclusion, we believe that the epistemological program presented in 
the Platform of the Association for Realistic Philosophy is basically sound. 
It represents a definite advance beyond the theories of the New Realists 
and the Critical Realists, and, if given the consideration it merits, should 
meet with the approval of minds freed from the incubus of “ scientism.” 
Moreover, we realize that the realism of Dr. Wild and his associates is 
still in its infancy; for that reason we make bold to suggest that more 
attention be given by the ARP to the development of a »atural philosophy 
adequate to the needs of their epistemological theories. Finally, we hope 
that the members of our own philosophical household will take note of 
the pronouncements of The Association for Realistic Philosophy, and that 
they will cooperate with the ARP in its efforts to bring some sanity into 
philosophical thought. 

Rev. Mauacuy Suuuivan, OSB. 

St. Benedict’s College 

Atchison, Kansas 





Problem (b): Human Nature According to John Dewey 


If anything can be said to dominate the philosophy of Dewey, it is his 
intention of showing the unity of man not only in himself but even more 
so with his environment, social and physical. This intention can be said 
to have originated in Dewey’s opposition to the Cartesian “ tradition of 
separation,” fundamentally, between mind and body, and, derivatively, 
between knowledge and practice, between man and nature, and between 
each man with regard to his fellows.1 

As Dewey himself expressed it, the “divisions by way of isolation of 
self from the world, of soul from body, of nature from God, brought a 
painful oppression—or, rather, they were an inward laceration.”2 His 
hunger for unification was satisfied at last by the sweeping, comprehensive, 
system of Hegel. Although Dewey did not remain a Hegelian, his think- 
ing remained deeply affected by it. Dewey said that occasionally critics 
think they have made a novel discovery when they point to these Hegelian 
traces in him, but he himself would “never think of ignoring, much less 
denying, . . . that acquaintance with Hegel has left a permanent deposit” 
in his thinking. The universal scope of the Hegelian movement in which 
each part involves the whole and gets its meaning from the whole and in 
which the totality is in each part of it influenced Dewey to see the in- 


1John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, New York: Minton, Balch 
and Company, 1931, pp. 301-302; also Human Nature and Conduct, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922, p. 73; p. 85. 


2John Dewey, “From Absolution to Experimentalism,” Contemporary 
American Philosophy, II, ed. George P. Adams and Wm. Pepperell 
Montague, 1930, p. 19. 


3 Tbid., p. 21. 
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dividual man as a part of the universe of nature and society without which 
he cannot be understood and from which he gets his meaning. The antith- 
esis of body and mind were to be synthesized into the unity of function. 
Thus the unity to which Dewey was attracted was not a unity of substance 
or of structure but a dynamic unity in which plurality and divisions are 
dissolved in action, process, or function. 

More conspicuous, perhaps, than Dewey’s Hegelian roots is his empirical 
approach, or, as he prefers calling it, his experimental empiricism. Ex- 
perience is the key word. The function in which all is resolved is ex- 
perience. Quoting James, Dewey says that experience is a double-barrelled 
word which “includes what men do and suffer, what they strive for, love, 
believe, and endure, and also how men act and are acted upon, the ways 
in which they do and suffer, desire and enjoy, see, believe, imagine—in 
short processes of experiencing. . . . it recognizes in its primary integrity 
no division between act and material, subject and object, but contains 
them both in an unalyzed totality.”4 The interactions of objects in nature, 
such as, stones, trees, birds, heat, cold, energy and the like are experience. 
Experience does not penetrate into something other than itself but its very 
depth and breadth is one with nature.5 By the elimination of the duality 
of subject and object in knowledge man is not simply brought into com- 
munion with the heaving universe outside but he is identified with it. 
Experience is nature in the act of being undergone. 

Since experience is the matrix for Dewey’s analysis of human nature, our 
consideration likewise begins with experience. Experience alone can de- 
termine what questions may legitimately be asked. It is the center from 
which all is derived and to which all is referred. Objectivity, the entire 
universe of nature, is to be found in it. 

Experience is twofold: primary, that is, immediate, non-reflective, gross, 
and secondary, that is, reflective. Primary experience is both non-cognitive 
and cognitive. Non-cognitive experience is that out of which cognitive 
experience arises. Primary cognitive experience is a continuation of the 
non-cognitive reaction of the organism to its environment, and has for its 
subject matter the crude, macroscopic and heterogeneous world of nature.® 
Secondary experience is reflective, derived experience. The objects pre- 
sented in it are the product of systematic thinking.?7 Experience is not 
simply a stream of consciousness. The continuum of feelings and ideas of 
which man is conscious is the flow upon the surface of experience. It is 
but a part emerging out of a larger whole. Experience is both the stream 
and the bank, both function and structure. But how can structure be ex- 
perience? Dewey answers, “The fact is that all structure is structure of 
something; anything defined as structure is a character of events, not some- 
thing intrinsic and per se. A set of traits is called structure, because of its 


4 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1925, p. 8. 

5 Ibid., pp. 4a-1. 

6 Ibid., p. 3; p. 23. 

7 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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limiting function in relation to other traits of events.”8 He illustrates his 
meaning by the example of a house. A house is constantly changing— 
wearing out. These changes involve the entire house and not just the 
surface such that there would be some inner portion that is absolutely 
changeless. On the other hand, the changes are not all of the same kind. 
The house is not rushing headlong to destruction. Some changes are 
rapid, others very slow. There is “rather an arrangement of changing 
events such that properties which change slowly, limit and direct a series 
of quick changes and give them an order which they do not otherwise 
possess.”9 What we call matter is similarly a character of natural events. 
There is no substance behind these changes. “The name designates a 
character in operation, not an entity.” 10 

With regard to man, Dewey distinguishes between the physical and 
mental but only insofar as each is a character of events. Using the tradi- 
tional Cartesian terms of body and mind, Dewey identifies that character 
of events which he calls physical with body and that character of events 
which he calls mental with mind. Just as the deterioration of a house 
involves the whole house, so human behavior involves the whole of man— 
it is the man. No human function can be considered as purely physical 
or purely mental. Eating food is conspicuously physical, yet “It is an 
act by which the means employed are physical while the quality of the 
act determined by its consequences is also mental.” 11 Human functions 
taken in their entirety integrate the physical and mental. Hence the 
difference between such acts as eating, walking, reproducing, and think- 
ing, loving, fearing is not one of kind but rather of degree and emphasis. 
This is Dewey’s way of bridging the gap between mind and body. “In 
just the degree in which action, behavior, is made central, the traditional 
barrier between mind and body breaks down and dissolves .. . it could 
be shown, I think, that the habit of regarding them as substances or 
processes instead of as functions and qualities of action.”12 Dewey un- 
deniably rejects completely the notion of substance as the principle of 
activity and of the soul as the ultimate principle of unity of structure and 
function. 

If there are no substances, what is the principle of continuity and unity 
in human functioning? Man is not an untied bundle of isolated acts.13 
The answer is habit. By habit a specific act acquires a projective character 
such that new activity is directed by it. Reversely, activity is influenced 
by prior activity. All knowledge passes through the medium of habit, 
which contributes new qualities and a rearrangement of what has been 


8 Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. by Joseph Ratner, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1928, p. 25. 


9 Tbid., p. 25. 

10 Jbid., p. 26. 

11 John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, p. 308. 
12 Tbid., p. 302. 

13 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 38. 
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received. “All habits are demands for certain kinds of activity; and they 
constitute the self.’14 The direction of various lines of activity is due to 
habits working below the level of direct consciousness.15 Experience is 
channelled by habit. Habit is, therefore, not just the repetition of a 
specific act but an acquired predisposition to modes of response.1® Habits 
are permanent as well as unifying. 

Since habit orders and systematizes the minor elements of action it 
operates in all of them in some way. This interpenetration constitutes the 
unity of character and conduct. Overt action ought to be attributed to 
habit as their motivating source. From this point of view habit is will. 
Motivation and consequences, or effects, if we may so call them, are made 
one by habit, which is will. “ Will is not something opposed to conse- 
quences or severed from them. It is a cause of consequences; it is causa- 
tion in its personal aspect ...”17 Habit takes on all the properties of the 
rejected substantial soul and of the complete individual composite or 
suppositum. 

In keeping with his notion of man’s integration with the universe, Dewey 
claims that “habits incorporate an environment within themselves. They 
are an adjustment of the universe not to it.”18 To be natural man’s 
interaction with the universe must be no different than the interactions of 
the other forces in the world. It is not psychology or metaphysics that 
explains habits but physics, chemistry, physiology.19 

Habits account for unity and uniformity but there are also conflicts and 
new unpredictable patterns of activity to be explained. Impulse enters 
in at this point as the dynamic force or tendency born of the conflict of 
habits. When impulsive activities are released, they, in turn, bring about 
a modification of habit.20 But why should there be a conflict of habits? 
Why should the very function that is the source of unity be at the same 
time in disunity? Dewey answers that the conflict of habits has its source 
in the environment. “Because the environment is not all of one piece, 
man’s house is divided within itself, against itself.”21 As long as the 
environment, particularly the social environment, is undisturbed there is 
perfect equilibrium in habit, but a novel factor in the environment upsets 
the equilibrium and releases some impulse which then serves as a pivot of 
habit reorganization. In this period of confusion leading to readjustment 
to the environment, old habits provide some measure of continuity and 
stability until the new patterns take over. Unless there were some principle 
of continuity, the ripping apart of the structural function, which constitutes 
man, would eliminate the man. 


14 Jbid., p. 25. 
15 Ibid., p. 32. 
16 Jbid., p. 42. 
17 Tbid., p. 44. 
18 Ibid., p. 52. 
19 Tbid., p. 62. 
20 Ibid., p. 87. 
21 [bid., p. 52. 
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Impulse is simply a biological tendency.22 Dewey does not define habits 
explicitly. He attributes opposing characteristics to them. They are a 
state of organic adjustment as well as non-adjustment to the environment; 
they are a character of events that is both mechanical and non-mechanical ; 
inert and active; physical and at the same time the organ or thought. 
Man is just a term in a web of relationships with his environment and 
this environment is not merely his immediate surroundings but something 
which extends to the whole universe. By means of habit Dewey wants to 
keep the flow of function from dissolving the individual but at the same 
time he does not want function to bog down in a state of inertia. He 
says, 


...the trouble lies in the inertness of established habit. No matter 
how accidental and irrational the circumstances of its origin, no matter 
how different the conditions which now exist to those under which the 
habit was formed, the latter persists until the environment obstinately 
rejects it. Habits once formed perpetuate themselves by acting un- 
remittingly upon the native stock of activities. They stimulate, in- 
hibit, intensify, weaken, select, concentrate, and organize the latter into 
their own likeness. They create out of the formless void of impulses 
a world made in their own image. Man is a creature of habit, not 
of reason nor yet of instinct.23 


Dewey’s insistence on continuity is responsible for the rejection of any 
faculty of thought that transcends organic functioning. “The isolation of 
intellectual disposition from concrete empirical facts of biological impulse 
and habit formation entails a denial of the continuity of mind with 
nature.” 24 Thought is intelligence, reasoning, deliberation, and reflection; 
they are all a function continuous with that of impulse and habit. Impulse 
is a force which generates thought. It is primary whereas intelligence is 
secondary, derivative.25 Intelligence is an instrument by which the 
equilibrium within the organism and environment is constantly being 
restored. Changing conditions within and without demand such instru- 
mentality. 

Thought begins with a problem, a difficulty which is felt in its effects 
within man. Since difficulties are the stimulants of impulse, this is the 
work of impulse. Intelligence, however, operates through habit. Although 
rigid habits restrict thought, flexible habit is said to render perception 
more precise in its discrimination. Habits “formed in the process of 
exercising biological aptitudes are the only agents of observation, foresight, 
and judgment and not mind or soul.”26 For Dewey a spiritual soul is 
just a myth. He says that the failure to recognize concrete habits as the 
means of knowledge and thought was due to the doctrine of a single, 
simple, and indissoluble soul. Perceiving, recognizing, imagining, recalling, 
judging, conceiving, and reasoning are all performed by concrete habits. 


22 Ibid., p. 186. 
23 Ibid., p. 125. 
24 Ibid., p. 186. 
25 Ibid., p. 254. 
26 Ibid., p. 176. 
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After attributing all this to habit, Dewey, nevertheless, affirms that habit 
of itself does not know nor stop to think, nor does impulse of itself engage 
in reflection and contemplation.27 Not even a combination of them 
yields knowledge—We do not know things; we merely know how. In 
speaking of knowledge, it must be borne in mind that for Dewey it is not a 
conformity of the intellect with reality, a discovery of what beings are, 
but always a method of achieving success in dealing with things. That is 
why his theory is called instrumentalism. 

Why should we be concerned with knowledge when the topic under dis- 
cussion is the nature of man? Action follows being and our knowledge 
of the being of a thing is based on its activity. The highest level of 
activity gives evidence of the nature of the formal cause, the specifying 
principle. If intellectual activity is that highest operation, it is important 
to investigate Dewey’s claims with regard to this activity. 

In his discourse on freedom Dewey furnishes more evidence concerning 
the “higher” operations of man. He states that every man has a certain 
amount of natural freedom. This consists in a certain measure of harmony 
between a man’s energies and his environment such that he can carry out 
his purposes without frustration by it.28 The essence of freedom is un- 
certainty of volition and uncertainty of volition is a reflection of un- 
certainty of conditions in the universe. Objective uncertainty stimulates 
reflection, that is, intelligence. Freedom of action and intelligence go 
hand in hand. Freedom of the will requires an “open” world. “ What 
we want is possibilities open in the world not in the will, except as will or 
deliberate activity reflects the world.”29 Freedom, therefore, is not 
something intrinsic to the will but outside of it. These, possibilities, he 
says, make choice possible. But what is choice? Choice is not a function 
really distinct from that of intelligence. Will was identified with habit 
in an earlier part of this paper and intelligence operates through habit. 
Furthermore, this is all one continuous function. Choice can only mean 
the one solution actually verified out of the range of possible solutions to 
the felt difficulty after it had been located and defined. The successful 
solution gives man control over his environment and this is freedom in 
its wider meaning. More specifically, freedom of intelligence is the one 
freedom which Dewey considers to be of lasting importance. By freedom 
of intelligence he means the power to frame purposes, to observe and to 
judge in behalf of intrinsically worthy purposes3® External physical 
movement is involved but it is not to be identified with freedom of 
thought. Intrinsically worthy purposes are evaluated in terms of conse- 
quences, which are really extrinsic. 

Freedom of intelligence, foresight, the weighing of consequences, the 
working out by reason of the bearings of possible solutions seem to imply 


27 Ibid., p. 177. 
28 [bid., p. 306. 
29 Ibid., p. 311. 


30 John Dewey, Experience and Education, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, p. 69; p. 78. 
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operations excelling that of organic activity. Such anticipations, however. 
are chilled by such bald statements as “It (intelligence) is not ours 
originally or by production. ‘It thinks’ is a truer psychological state- 
ment than ‘I think’, Thoughts sprout and vegetate; ideas proliferate. 
They come from deep unconscious sources.” 31 

Mental acts are not something other than a part of the total organiza- 
tion of activity. “ Mind denotes the total system of meanings as they are 
embodied in the workings of organic life.” 32 Intelligence is differentiated 
from mind as a part to its whole.33 It seems that mind is akin to primary 
experience, which may be considered as a constant and persistent flow, 
conscious only in some of its aspects but not totally. Mind is identical 
with nature in its total evolving process. Intelligence is a conscious and 
individualized operation concerned with the problems arising in the con- 
flict of habits and the working out of practical solutions to them. In- 
telligence is a tool used both in the advancement of physical science and 
society. 

Referring back to the analogy of the house, we can say that habit cor- 
responds to the continuity of slower changes which limit, unite, and 
systematize all the other and minor changes comprising the body, mind, 
and intelligence within the constitution of man. 

Affirmation of the high worth of personality and the dignity of the in- 
dividual are commonplace in Dewey’s philosophy of man; but man is not 
a person in the sense cf an intellectual hypostasis. In Experience and 
Nature Dewey writes: “Personality, selfhood, subjectivity, are eventual 
functions that emerge with complexly organized interactions, organic and 
social,” 34 He indicates the inward and outward tendencies of these func- 
tions as the most basic characteristics of personality. To use an analogy 
from physics, we may say that the one is centripetal whereas the other is 
centrifugal. In another place Dewey defines the human individual in 
terms of these two characteristics: “ Existentially speaking, a human in- 
dividual is distinctive opacity of bias and preference conjoined with 
plasticity and permeability of needs and likings.” 35 Beneath the verbiage 
of this statement, we note that what Dewey has grasped somewhat is the 
incommunicability of the human individual. He says, “Everything may 
be done with this irreducible uniqueness except to get rid of it.”86 In 
contrast to this the other characteristic refers to man’s social relations and 
these on the whole get an overwhelming emphasis in practically all of his 
works on the subject. Assertions like, “ What one is as a person is what 
one is as associated with others . . .” 37 illustrate this emphasis. 


31 Ibid., Human Nature and Conduct, p. 314. 
32 Ibid., Experience and Nature, p. 303. 

33 Tbid., p. 245. 

34P, 208. 


35 Tbid., p. 242. 
36 Ibid., pp. 242-243. 


37 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, p. 143. 
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Personality is something acquired through communication with others. 
Man acquires a mind of his own gradually by social communication. 
Mind cannot be conceived as belonging to the self as a private possession 
unless it is reaching out to the life around it and engulfing it in experience, 
“The self achieves mind in the degree in which knowledge of things is 
incarnate in the life about him; the self is not a separate mind building 
up knowledge anew on its own account.”38 This exemplifies anew the 
idea of continuity with environment. Along with lateral continuity there 
is the continuity of experience which is the development of personality. 
The principle of continuity of experience implies that previous experiences 
are carried along cumulatively, modifying each new experience in quality. 
Basically, the principle responsible for growth of personality is habit, 
“when habit is interpreted biologically.” 39 

Dewey identifies growth with the educative process. He distinguishes, 
however, between favorable and unfavorable growth. Growth in itself is 
not enough. The end toward which it tends specifies its direction; 4° but 
end is interpreted in terms of consequences and not in terms of good or 
proportion to human nature. If a man starts out on a career of burglary 
and makes progress in that direction, that is growth but not favorable 
growth. It is undesirable because it sets up “conditions that shut off the 
person who has grown in this particular direction from the occasions, 
stimuli, and opportunities for continuing growth in new directions.” 41 

Growth and more growth in new directions is the only meaning which 
the term end can have. Nothing is insisted upon more strongly than that 
an end is never anything fixed, static, imposed from without. Using the 
example of hitting a target, Dewey explains that the target is a means of 
directing the activity. One may aim at a rabbit but the end is shooting 
straight and not the rabbit. The rabbit when shot is an end only as a 
factor in further activity, such as eating. What one wants to do with the 
rabbit is the end, in other words, “ continuing the activity successfully ” is 
the end.42 Means and ends are the same reality expressed by two differ- 
ent terms. The distinction is one merely of judgment.43 

From the standpoint of derivation, an end first emerges in consciousness 
as a tentative possibility which must be tested. If it directs the activity 
successfully, it is the end, but frequently, in more complicated matters, 
revisions are necessary due to conditions and factors which have been 
overlooked. An end, therefore, must be flexible44 Ends are individual, 
concrete, and particular with regard to this experience here and now 
present. An aim can be general only in the sense of projecting the 


38 Ibid., p. 344. 

39 John Dewey, Experience and Education, p. 26. 
40 Ibid., p. 28. 

41 Ibid., p. 29. 

42 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 123. 
43 Ibid.. Human Nature and Conduct, p. 36. 

44 Ibid., p. 122. 
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activity to other activities. It is simply a broad survey of a field by 
which more alternatives can be brought into consciousness. Ultimate 
aims have no meaning nor is there any valid source from which they could 
be consistently derived. 

Development or progress considered along the course of knowledge 
means an “increase of present meaning, which involves multiplication of 
sensed distinctions as well as harmony, unification.’45 An increase of 
present meaning is brought about by the widening of conscious experience. 
Since primary experience is both conscious and unconscious, the more 
experience an individual brings into conscious clarity and focus, the more 
he develops. The degree to which unconscious experience is transformed 
into conscious experience is directly proportionate to the degree of inter- 
action between self and the individual’s physical and social environment. 

Dewey says that while certain needs are constant in human nature, the 
social consequences resulting from their interaction within the existing 
state of culture react upon the individual man modifying him according to 
that particular culture. He does not indicate, however, how these needs 
reside in human nature as he understands it. The consequences are de- 
termined by the environing conditions.4¢ It is not human nature that 
indicates what course progress should take; culture patterns determine 
what development is actually taking place. In speaking of democracy 
Dewey asserts that it must be evaluated in terms of how it releases the 
potentialities of human nature.47 He says that he considers the question 
of “whether there are adequate grounds for faith in the potentialities of 
human nature” a deep and urgent one, yet he does not set out to prove 
what these grounds are.48 Instead he concerns himself with the relation 
of culture and human nature. In this regard he enunciates two principles: 


1. ...the views about human nature that are popular at a given time 
are usually derived from contemporary social currents... 
2. ...reference to components of original human nature, even if they 


actually exist, explains no social occurrence whatever and gives no 
advice or direction as to what policies it is better to adopt.*® 
Since human nature cannot at any time be anything but must ever be 
becoming, developing without any ultimate goal, every explanation must 
eventually be thrust into the environment. But the environment, too, is 
never being but ever a becoming, and the last stand taken rests on the 
relations between events, occurrences, or functions. The whole meta- 
physical structure consists of relations without any terms. 
In conclusion we may say that Dewey’s philosophy of man is another 
attempt to solve the Cartesian problem of mind and body by reducing 
them both to the common denominator of function. Since function in it- 


45 Tbid., p. 283. 


46 John Dewey, Freedom and Culture, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1939, pp. 111-112. 


47 Ibid., p. 125. 
48 Tbid., p. 126. 
49 Ibid., p. 113. 
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self is not adequate to explain the total unity of human nature, the rela- 
tionship of functions through habit is introduced. All functions and their 
organization by habit reduce ultimately to the one level of organic func- 
tioning. In knowledge man does not conquer the universe by knowing it 
but simply by manipulating it for the purpose of adjustment. Freedom is 
external and the operations of the will are not really distinct from those of 
knowledge. 

Dewey does not deny all duality in human nature; his observations 
force him to recognize many of them but he attempts to eliminate them. 
The stress he places upon habit in human education and development in 
general is something frequently overlooked. Yet concepts such as this 
one and others lose their significance because their metaphysical founda- 
tion is too fluent. A reader can by being inconsistent with Dewey’s 
philosophy, by injecting his own meanings into such concepts, gain some 
assistance with regard to procedures. 

His theory of experience is the approach he uses to every problem. By 
it he engulfs man in his environment without thereby freeing man from 
the subjectivity of experience. Dewey is involved in an experiocentric 
predicament. The seemingly expansive unity of function, progressing with- 
out end, is actually the vanishing unity of man locked within himself. It 
is a unity reduced to one level—the organic—and a unity reduced to one 
point—the present experience. It is a unity without height or depth, 
without length or width. 

Sister M. Sopuie Simec, OS.F. 
Alverno College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PHILOSOPHICAL ProspLEMS Division: Chairman, Epwarp Q. Franz 
Problem: Dialectic in Philosophical Inquiry (First Paper) 


There are many ways of looking at dialectic and many kinds of dia- 
lectic. For some dialectic tends to become identical with philosophy and, 
even more, identical with the process of reality itself. At the other ex- 
treme are those who view dialectic as having nothing at all to do with 
philosophy or inquiry but only with the expression of it in words. Then 
there is also the dialectic that makes no claim to be the whole of philos- 
ophy but does hold that it is of some valid use in philosophical inquiry. 
It is this third kind of dialectic that we shall be concerned with here. 

This view of dialectic is more or less Aristotelian, although there is no 
need to argue the point. It would seem to have this advantage over the 
others in that, coming between them, it can share to some extent their 
view of dialectic, whereas the others are much in the position of saying 
that nothing except itself is dialectic. This is only to say that if we accept 
a question such as the role of dialectic in philosophical inquiry we commit 
ourselves to some such formulation. Yet we should not conceive dialectic 
so narrowly as to exclude any philosophical endeavor from our investiga- 
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tion. We don’t want to get ourselves in the position of missing dialectic 
because of the way we have formulated our expectations. 


The Notes of Dialectic 


This danger might be avoided, I would suggest, if we consider dialectic 
as constituted by at least the following four notes: Dialectic is proposi- 
tional, interrogative, controversial, interminable. These are not the ab- 
solutely common notes of dialectic in the sense of being common to every 
conception of it. The very first note, that it is propositional, rules out the 
Hegelian and Marxist sense of dialectic as first intentional or factual. 
With this exception I believe the notes are common enough to apprehend 
dialectic as it commonly occurs in philosophical inquiry. Consideration 
of these notes will enable us to distinguish dialectic from what it is not. 

1. Dialectic is propositional. By this is meant no more than that dialec- 
tie is concerned with propositions rather than with things, where “ thing” 
is anything not a proposition. Of course, a proposition is itself a thing, 
but a proposition-as-a-thing does not enter dialectic except in the form of 
propositions about it. Dialectic, that is to say, is concerned with second, 
not first, intentions of the mind. 

This distinction serves to distinguish dialectic from science of any kind. 
Science, whether philosophical, mathematical, empiriological, is about 
things, and not just about statements about things. The nominalists are 
wrong if they think otherwise. Of course, science uses many statements 
about statements, but when it does so, it is always with the purpose of 
knowing more fully the thing which the statements are about. 

In so far as science is expressed in propositions, dialectic is as extensive 
as science, since it can always seize upon a statement of science as the 
object of its analysis. Science here must be understood to include every 
kind. If metaphysics as a science somehow extends to the objects of 
the other sciences and also to the common experience of men, then it can 
be said, as Aristotle does, that dialectic is co-extensive with metaphysics. 
Neither of them, unlike all the other sciences, has a determinate subject- 
matter.1 

The distinction between dialectic and science does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a science of dialectic. The dialectical analysis of propositions 
can be taken as an object of knowledge, since a proposition is a thing 
susceptible of analysis. This is what Aristotle attempted for the first 
time in the TOPICS. But then we have what the scholastics called 
dialectica docens, which possesses a determinate subject-matter, namely 
dialectical discourse, and not dialectica utens, which ranges throughout the 
enunciable.2 

2. Dialectic is interrogative. If dialectic ranges over the whole of science 
and experience, it does so by questioning whatever can be phrased in a 


1 Metaphysics, IV, 2, 1004b15-25. 


2 This distinction appears, for example, in St. Albert’s commentary on the 
Topics of Aristotle, Bk. I, Tr. 1, Opera Omnia, ed. A. Borgnet, Paris, Vives, 
1890, t. II, p. 248b. 
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proposition. Thus of anything that can be enunciated in a proposition, 
dialectic can always ask, “ what does it mean to say that?” and then begin 
the exploration of possible answers. 

This does not imply that every question is dialectical. All of science 
consists in answers to questions. In this sense there is no science without 
its own questions, and in a particular science there are always questions 
that it does not and cannot ask. Further, in science the questions are 
important primarily as directing the mind to answers. But in dialectic 
there is no limit to its questioning. It can question anything, and any 
answer is only the occasion for another question. But also, as already 
noted, its questions are not about things, as those of science are, but about 
other propositions. 

This power of dialectic is neatly illustrated by Aristotle. He points out 
that a scientific question is such as “what is the nature of man?”, ie. a 
question on a determinate matter on which a determinate answer is sought 
which, once obtained, will bring the mind to rest. The dialectical question 
occurs as soon as an answer is offered. Dialectic then asks, “ whether such 
and such is the definition of man?” and with that proceeds to consider the 
answers on both sides.3 

The importance of the question is thus much greater in dialectic than 
in science. While science attempts to show or demonstrate a thing or its 
property dialectic questions it. Or, as the scholastics said, dialectic is 
inquisitiva, not ostentiva! 

Although dialectic is thus capable of questioning everything, it might 
be asked whether it should. Aristotle thinks not and exempts four kinds 
of problems from dialectical questioning: those that call for moral punish- 
ment, those that require only perception, and those that are either very 
close to or far removed from demonstration.5 It might be noted that the 
scholastics felt no such reservations. It is clear that the last two hinge 
on the notion of demonstration, and if its principles should be denied or 
unavailable, the problem would immediately become fit for dialectic. The 
first two reservations occasion greater pause. If a question of fact is at 
issue, not its meaning, but the question of whether a thing is so or not, 
then it seems what is called for is not dialectical questioning, but the per- 
ception of the fact. What we need do is open our eyes. 

The other reservation is moral and enables us to distinguish sophistic 
from dialectic. Dialectic is interrogative with a serious intellectual purpose 
and not merely from a desire to please, to win influence and power, or to 
“make the worse appear the better cause.” 

With these reservations we can say that dialectic is interrogative of 
everything. It stops only before what is a matter of fact determinable 
only by experience or before a light and spurious purpose. 

3. Dialectic is controversial. If dialectic is interrogative of everything 
that can be put in a proposition, then it is bound to be controversial, or 


3 De interpretatione, xi, 20b26-30. 
4Cf. St. Albert, loc. cit. 
5 Topica, I, xi, 105a1-9. 
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involved with controversy, since some propositions are in opposition to 
others. This property of being controversial in the sense of being involved 
with opposition is perhaps the most common note of dialectic. It covers 
even the Hegelian dialectic. It is also the property from which the name 
is derived. Dialectic is “dialogic” as involving two in the opposition of 
dialogue, or in question and answer. 

This note of controversiality serves to distinguish dialectic from rhetoric. 
Rhetoric is concerned with the organization of material to achieve a certain 
end or effect. It aims at the overcoming of opposition rather than the 
establishing of it and proceeding through it, which is characteristic of 
dialectic. Whereas question-and-answer is characteristic of dialectic, the 
set speech is the characteristic mark of rhetoric.® 

4. Dialectic is interminable. Being interrogative or inquisitiva with no 
way of coming to rest from the process of opposition, dialectic is intermin- 
able. On Aristotelian grounds this property follows from the fact that 
dialectic is concerned with the probable. If we distinguish between the 
mind’s acceptance of a proposition and the kind of certitude that a 
proposition has in itself, then every proposition can be said to be prob- 
able, or capable of being considered probable, in modo acceptionis, if not 
in se. No matter how necessary a proposition may be in itself, psycho- 
logically the mind may consider its opposite, or consider it as holding in 
some cases and not in others. Or it is possible that another may deny 
the necessity that you affirm, and at once you are involved in the dialecti- 
cal process if you want to continue the conversation with him. 

This property of interminability makes dialectic infuriating to one type 
of philosopher. But for this very reason it is prized by others. Many of 
the group of thinkers associated with the Zurich quarterly, DIALECTICA, 
have adopted this as the name of their organ to emphasize, among other 
things, that philosophy must always be “ revisable.” 

This note serves to distinguish dialectic from logic, or from the other 
parts of logic, if dialectic is included as one of its parts. A logical analysis 
always aims to terminate in expounding the kind of argument that is 
presented, the degree of its certitude, its soundness, its structure, and the 
like. Dialectic can use logic to develop its process, just as it can seize 
upon any science for its own development. And if logic should some- 
times appear to be interminable, it is because dialectic has subsumed it. 
Logie achieves its perfection when it achieves analysis of a necessary 
demonstration, and when that is once reached, the mind rests. It is out- 
side the dialectical process. But in this case something other than 
dialectic has carried it out. 


6 Of course, this serves only to distinguish dialectic from what might be 
called “extrinsic” rhetoric, where the end or effect desired is already 
known. It does not distinguish that aspect of rhetoric which is involved 
in the discovery of an end. This might be called “intrinsic” rhetoric, 
since it is intrinsic to the activity of inquiry. It would seem to be identical 
with what Peirce calls rhetorica speculativa, which is further considered 
below, p. 241. It might prove rewarding to investigate whether the curious 
historical confusion of rhetoric and dialectic is not mainly due to the failure 
to consider these two aspects of rhetoric. 
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If we now collect our four notes, we can describe dialectic as the art of 
being interrogative in an interminable controversy about propositions. 
With this as a preliminary description of the thing we are concerned 
with, we are prepared to consider its function in philosophical inquiry. 
To do so is to begin to answer the question why anyone should want such 
a thing and to show at least one of its purposes, namely its use in philos- 
ophy. 

Philosophy as Interrogative & Propositional 


Philosophy, like any kind of knowledge, begins in ignorance. But the 
ignorance must be of a special kind. Not any kind will do, since ignorance 
as privitive cannot move of itself. It must be an admiring ignorance, one 
that wonders and poses questions. To say that philosophy begins in 
wonder is to say that it begins in a question. To question is obviously 
not pure and absolute ignorance, since it supposes some knowledge of how 
to question. Indeed, if ignorance were complete, there could be no 
question at all. Also the more our knowledge increases, the better we 
know how to question, and the more questions we have. Socrates is the 
best exemplar of this paradox of knowledge and ignorance in the question. 
Others think him the wisest of men because of the questions he asks and 
the way his questions push ever more deeply into a problem. But he 
knows he is the most ignorant because he always has more questions than 
answers. He is typical of the philosophical and the human condition, 
which is an interrogative one. To be unquestioning is like being unsocial: 
either brutish or divine, below or above, but not on the strictly human 
level. 

In the beginning of philosophy man’s wonder may have been first ex- 
cited by natural events. Plato tells us that it was the motions of the 
stars that taught men to count and mathematics that led to philosophy.’ 
The very first’ philosopher had nothing else to wonder at, nothing else to 
help him wonder. But once philosophy comes to exist, nature obtains the 
help of art, and the propositions of philosophy become the occasion for 
wonder. Ther: propositions may express the wonders of nature, and then 
the beginner is helped mediately to wonder at nature. But when in a 
philosophical tradition the same example persists generation after genera- 
tion, one begins to wonder whether the object of wonder has not become 
the proposition itself. For the beginner the start of philosophy then be- 
comes the wonder he finds in philosophers. Nature made the first philos- 
opher, but, since then, philosophers are made by other philosophers. 


Philosophy as Controversial 


If philosophy is thus both interrogative and propositional, we would 
expect it to benefit from the art that is interrogative and propositional. 
This becomes even plainer when we consider the third note of dialectic, 
that of being controversial. Philosophy is notoriously so. 
Kant the controversies and disagreements of philosophy are a sign that 


For some like 


7 Timaeus, 47a. 
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philosophy has failed to find the “sure path of science.”8 Yet it may be 
questioned whether of itself controversy is a sign of weakness and failure 
in philosophy. 

Compared with science as that is today considered a distinct kind of 
knowledge, philosophy is obviously much more concerned with its own 
history, and with the whole of that history. The physicist today shows 
little interest in the work of Newton, Kepler, Ptolemy, and Aristotle. He 
is confident, perhaps naively so, that everything of value to his scientific 
knowledge has been comprehended in the quantum and relativity 
mechanics that he is trained in. But to a philosopher what others have 
said, perhaps even in the very beginning of philosophy, may prove of 
crucial importance. In our own day we have seen how, in Whitehead, 
the thought of Plato has proven a constant philosophical inspiration to a 
man who, as a scientist, was abreast of the latest developments in physics 
and mathematics. 

Although philosophy is interested in its own history, its interest in it is 
not historical. Perhaps this would sound less paradoxical, if we said that 
philosophy is interested in its history not as past but as present. Unlike 
science, a philosophical doctrine does not die. Aristotle’s astronomy with 
its solid spheres and quintessential matter and perfect motions may now 
appear dead as a scientific doctrine. But his philosophical teachings are 
still living and fighting. Scientific progress is temporal and proceeds by 
the death of its past, so that the interest of science in its history tends 
to be historical, i.e. interest in the past as past. 

This difference in attitude towards their past may be summed up by 
describing the interest of philosophy as dialectical and that of science as 
historical. A dialectical interest in the past is one that finds there material 
for controversy, and issues and positions that still must be controverted. 
The working astronomer feels no compulsion today to meet possible ob- 
jections from Aristotle’s astronomy. But the philosopher has to be ready 
for Aristotle’s philosophical views; not only because he will meet Aristo- 
telians, but also because, unless he faces the Aristotelian position, he may 
be omitting some of the data of his problem. 

In some respects this contrast has been made too strongly. The progress 
of science is not as linear as I have made it. Sometimes it is not so much 
a gradual accumulation as an abrupt transition which comes about because 
some scientist has turned back to the foundations and looked at them 
another way. Copernicus and Kepler would seem to be examples of such 
progress. It might be that science itself would achieve a better under- 
standing of what it is doing if it did look more frequently at its founda- 
tions. But if it did so, it would necessarily be more philosophical. 

The reason for this difference lies in different attitudes towards their 
principles. Science, or rather scientists, accept the principles of their 
science and work out from them. For the most part and for most of the 
time they are operating in a universe of discourse in which all are agreed 
on the main roads. They may be vague about its fringes, but they are 


8 Critique of Pure Reason, Preface to the 2nd edition. 
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confident of the way. Philosophers, however, are much more concerned 
about the principles from which they start their arguments, and it is with 
respect to them that most of the difficulty occurs. For that matter, once 
scientists begin discussing their principles, they too begin to differ. If 
their differences are not as great as those of philosophers, it is only be- 
cause scientists for the most part have not given much thought to the 
foundations of their science or have a ready-made theory about them of 
which they often are not even aware. But where principles are not ac- 
cepted, then controversy is the only way of proceeding, for until there is a 
starting-point there is no way to go. And where controversy exists, there 
too is dialectic. 

Since it is concerned with all of its past and especially about the prin- 
ciples of its knowledge, philosophy is necessarily more controversial than 
science. Quite simply, there is more to be controversial about. By itself 
this may be taken as a sign of vigor as much as of weakness. Whether or 
not it is depends upon the way one view progress in philosophy. But 
to consider progress in philosophy is to come to our fourth note of dia- 
lectic, that of interminability. However, there is another question to con- 
sider first, and that is whether dialectic is useful to philosophy only in its 
social character. 


The Private Life of Philosophy 


In seeing how philosophy is interrogative, propositional, and contro- 
versial, we have located respects in which dialectic may be useful to 
philosophy. But in each case philosophy has been viewed in pre- 
dominantly a social context. It is obvious that philosophy depends upon 
dialectic for social communication. Philosophers, in talking to one another, 
become involved in controversy, and dialectic is employed as the art of 
controversy. Does this mean that philosophy in its private life has no 
need for dialectic? 

No doubt it is possible to conceive the activity of philosophizing in 
such a way as to eliminate dialectic. We might oppose experience to 
propositions and distinguish an empirical or existentialist method in philos- 
ophy from a dialectical one. Or we might confine philosophy to intuition 
and deduction from it, where intuition is taken broadly enough to include 
as object any thing other than a proposition. Still even in such cases it is 
questionable whether dialectic has been eliminated or only concealed. 
Even if we grant that philosophy is constituted by intuition and demon- 
stration, we can still ask, how was the intuition obtained and how were the 
means of demonstration discovered. What were the conditions of the 
predispositive experience, what was the philosopher doing or thinking in 
order to achieve the experience that resulted in intuition or demonstration? 
Are these things purely a matter of chance, and is there no art in them? 
Are they completely external to philosophy, or are they not rather in- 
timately linked to even the private life of philosophy? 

Such questions lead us to the problem of invention or discovery. Even 
though discovery may be held to be a matter of art rather than of chance, 
it may still be denied that dialectic has anything to do with that art. We 
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know from Descartes’ effort in the REGULAE that he spurned dialectic 
and sought a method of discovery as sure as demonstration. Yet we also 
know that for the scholastics the part of discovery in philosophy, the 
pars inventiva, belongs to dialectic. Upon comparison, it becomes evident 
that many of Descartes’ concerns in the REGULAE are common to the 
scholastics in their dialectical treatises, or in their commentaries on the 
TOPICS. In particular, there is a common concern about the kinds of 
questions that may be asked. Some contemporary developments of the 
Cartesian interest in discovery have come even closer to dialectic. The 
mathematician George Polya has been investigating heuristic and what 
he calls “ plausible reasoning in mathematics.” Charles Peirce manifested 
a constant interest in what he called Methodeutic or Rhetorica Specula- 
tiva.® It would be useful to know how far the contemporary concern in 
method of discovery is a surrogate for what in the Aristotelian tradition 
was one of the tasks of dialectic. 

If discovery is a dialectical task, it becomes clear how dialectic may 
contribute to even the most personal and private side of philosophical 
activity. It is readily illustrated with regard to the discovery of principles. 
Principles as such cannot be demonstrated by means of any other proposi- 
tion within the science. Yet there is no knowledge at all without primi- 
tives or indefinables. How then do we find them or even know them? 
We say that they do not need to be defined or demonstrated, that they 
are evident or granted. But how do we know? 

Our question need not be taken in an epistemological sense. It is not 
so much, ‘ how do we know that we know,’ as ‘ how do we go about know- 
ing or seizing a principle?’ It does no good to answer that we just see it, 
for what we are after now is how we come to see it. We know well enough 
what happens when someone claims that he does not see a principle that 
we appeal to. We cannot go on at all until he either sees it or grants it. 
We stop to engage in argument and trust that we will be able to lead 
him to the experience through which he too will see our principle or be 
willing to accept it until he sees the consequences that flow from it. 

But what happens when we have no opponent and are engaged in our 
own private search for a principle? Don’t we become our own opponent? 
We may say that we try different ways of looking at our problem, but 
what is this but a vague way of saying that we try out various proposi- 
tions as enunciating a principle. We test it by taking the pro and the 
contra of it and follow out the consequences of both affirming and deny- 
ing it. We can’t even begin until we are able to seize in some way 
what is a problem, and we pose questions to ourselves about it until we 
can satisfy ourselves that the question is properly posed. Then we proceed 
to determine the questions that must be answered if we are to arrive at 
an answer to our original problem. In short, we hold a controversy with 
ourselves, which is to engage in dialectic. 


®Cf. George Polya, How to Solve It, Princeton, 1945, and Mathematics 
and Plausible Reasoning, Princeton, 1954. Peirce’s discussion is found in 
his Collected Works, edit. by Hartshorne and Weiss, Harvard, 1931, vol. 2, 
paragraph 105. 
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Of course, the discovery we seek in such a way may not be absolutely 
new, but only new to us, our personal appropriation of what has been 
discovered long before. But this does not essentially change the method. 

I have described the task of discovery in such general terms that dia- 
lectic may appear to become identified with the discursive process itself. 
I confess that I don’t consider this a danger, since it seems to me that 
dialectic is identical with learning by discussion, and that figures largely 
in any philosophical and scientific enterprise. This may be seen more 
clearly from consideration of a proper science with its own method and its 
proper questions, such as Euclidean geometry. I am maintaining that the 
dialectical activity may be discerned in the establishment of its principles. 
How, for example, does the mind come to grasp the parallel postulate? 
From the history of the 5th postulate it is clear that some such method as 
has just been described has actually been practised. We can see it clearly 
in the work of Saccheri, who is often called the father of non-Euclidean 
geometry. We find him denying the postulate in order to follow the con- 
sequences of such a denial; he is engaging, that is, in the very kind of 
questioning that we have been considering. 

In light of the usual scholastic conception of dialectic as probable reason- 
ing, it might be well to make a distinction between a general and a special 
dialectic. Special dialectic is the art of probable reasoning and is identical 
with the usual narrow conception of a dialectic that disappears whenever 
we enter a particular science. What I am calling general dialectic, while 
having no apodeictic character, is common to all the sciences, common 
indeed to the discursive intellect, as the method of questioning in any 
field. This general dialectic is characterized by what is sometimes called 
the “aporematic” method of Aristotle or, perhaps still more closely by 
Plato’s description of inquiry as the “dialogue of the soul with itself.” 10 

Philosophical activity as a controversy of the soul with itself is neces- 
sarily interrogative. It is also propositional, and in this aspect there is a 
further point worth considering with regard to the private life of philos- 
ophy. Dialectic as propositional is a linguistic or semiotic art, since it 
deals with the process of signifying—what in the Middle Ages was called 
an ars sermocinalis. This does not imply that dialectic tells us only about 
words and language. This is only one philosophical interpretation of it, 
and not a very interesting and fruitful one. It is more important as in- 
dicating the conviction that it is possible to learn something about non- 
verbal reality from an analysis of signs and their meaning. Language is 
thus not just a social necessity or convenience. It is also an object and 
means of analysis for the investigation of reality. Such an activity may 
pertain to the private life of philosophy, and when it does, it necessarily 
reveals the presence of dialectic. 


Progress in Philosophy 


Philosophy exists historically in the minds of men. As an ideal, it also 
exercises power over the minds of men and to that extent enjoys a quasi- 
life of its own and is capable of having adventures. Man, however, is of 


10 Theaetetus, 189e-190a. 
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such a limited nature that his grasp is always partial. Nothing but the 
mind of God can grasp all the truth at once. In some sense nothing less 
is the goal of philosophy, but it approaches that goal only as a limit. 
Considered historically, or in the actual conditions of philosophizing, the 
approach to the whole of truth is literally interminable: the continuously 
difficult struggle to grasp even a partial view of the truth, to keep it, and 
to gain a wider and deeper view of the limitless truth before it. 

There is no contradiction in saying that philosophy aims at the truth and 
yet is interminable. Nor is it equivalent to saying that philosophy aims 
at the truth but never hits it. Philosophy aims at knowing what is, but 
its grasp is partial in that what it does succeed in knowing is truly some- 
thing that is, but that something is not all that there is. With reference 
to what it is there is the possibility of knowing a truth, but with reference 
to what is excluded, to the what it is not, we know that our truth is partial. 

It is this partial character of man’s grasp of the truth that makes philos- 
ophy a social enterprise. It is possible for many minds to see more than 
one. This will not necessarily always become actual, since one may suc- 
ceed in obscuring the minds of many. But if many minds together grasp 
different aspects of the limitless truth, it will belong to philosophy to 
attempt bringing them together. To do so demands dialectic, since their 
first coming together is but the clashing of propositions, and the sorting 
of agreements and disagreements is a dialectical task. 

In this social character of philosophy we can see another reason for its 
interminability. The context of philosophy is, as we have seen, nothing 
less than the whole tradition of philosophy. Science may try to allow the 
dead to bury the dead, but philosophy has seldom been able to complete 
a funeral service without being interrupted by what was supposed to be 
the corpse. But if the whole tradition is the context, then each addition 
to the enterprise alters the relations within that whole. There is, as it 
were, a new term to the relation, and with that all the rest is changed, 
just as every new application of a principle alters our understanding of the 
principle. Here we have an illustration of Peirce’s teaching of the in- 
terminable context of signs, how any one is involved with every other. 

In its interminability philosophy possesses one of the necessary con- 
ditions for progress. But it is not a sufficient condition. Instead of mak- 
ing for progress, it may lead to a halt and even regression. The intermin- 
able character of philosophy arises from the differing limited or partial 
views of men. But a given set of them may appear as conflicting rather 
than cooperating, or, even worse, they may claim to be mutually exclusive 
positions, atomistic and without windows, so that no one looks out upon 
another. Philosophy then appears as aimless and fruitless contention, and 
its disagreements seem to justify its worst critics and disparagers. If there 
is to be progress, there must also be a common work, which is to say that 
the disagreements must make sense. 

If intellectual diversity should not make sense, this would indicate a 
failure of dialectic, since its task is to ensure that issues are actually joined. 
Without it, we have what Mortimer Adler describes as “ diversity with- 
out community,” the state of philosophical discourse where non-agreement 
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fails to become controversy since there is no commonly understood ques- 
tion at issue, no coming to terms, no meeting of minds regarding con- 
ceptual differences and their origin, scope, and relation. In short, chaos, 
not progress. 

There is a growing and sharpening realization of the need for dialectic 
as indispensable for intellectual progress. In his address before the As- 
sociation last year Prof. McKeon pointed this out in the current em- 
phasis in France upon philosophy as a great dialogue in which communi- 
cation among the various schools of philosophy is essential.11 Something 
of the same concern is found among the group of thinkers associated 
with DIALECTICA in Zurich. Their main interest is science and the 
philosophy of science, but they seek to utilize a method of opposition or 
dialogue in science which is capable of drawing fruitfully upon various 
philosophical positions. But the most immediate concern with dialectic is 
found in the work of the Institute for Philosophical Research, where 
Mortimer Adler and his associates are engaged in daily collaboration to 
achieve dialectical clarification of contemporary philosophical disagree- 
ment. To review their aims, even briefly, is to see how dialectic can aid 
the improvement and progress of philosophy.12 

The task of the Institute can be described as an attempt to raise philo- 
sophical non-agreement on a major topic to the level of genuine con- 
troversy. This level of controversy is taken to imply two conditions: (1) 
agreement on the questions to be faced, since no issue is joined at all if 
the participants to the dispute are all discussing different things, and (2) 
agreement on what constitutes an answer, i.e. what makes it relevant to 
the question and to other answers and the opposition among them. The 
Institute is endeavoring to discover whether among the bewildering diver- 
sity of opinions about human freedom any such agreement exists and, if 
so, whether it constitutes an intelligible pattern which manifests the con- 
troversy. 

The accomplishment of this involves two separate tasks: (1) the descrip- 
tion and delineation of philosophical diversity on a given topic (human 
freedom has been taken as the first topic for analysis); (2) explanation of 
the range and connections of the relevant answers and positions that have 
been taken on the topic. These two tasks have been compared to those 
of obtaining a taxonomy and aetiology in biological science, through which 
the diversity of nature is seen in order and intelligibility. If these two 
tasks can be achieved, we would have a clear formulation of the basic 
questions, a collection of the arguments in response to them, classification 
of the fundamental positions, and delineation of the consequences involved 
in taking one position and how that is related to the other positions on 


11“ Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association,” 
1954 (XXVIII), pp. 33-34. 


12 The primary source material for information about the work of the 
Institute for Philosophical Research is the “Biennial Report” of the 
Institute, published in 1954, and its “ Report of Dialectical Discoveries 
and Constructions,” under the title of Research on Freedom. Both docu- 
ments were printed for private circulation. 
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the topic. In brief, we would have something like a map of the universe 
of discourse in which the philosophical dispute occurs. 

Every philosopher approximates to something like this in his own think- 
ing. He responds to what other thinkers have thought as well as to the 
data of his problem. But he almost always picks and chooses as he pleases 
and freely formulates the positions of others in light of the demands of 
his own thought. In other words, his use of dialectic is governed by a 
doctrinal intention, and the dialectical formulation is absorbed by the 
systematic demands of his own thought. What is novel about the work of 
the Institute is its dialectical neutrality and completeness. The controversy 
itself is the object of its concern, and not participation in it as one of the 
principals. It seeks only to make manifest the shape of the controversy 
and to help restore to the intellectual discourse on the topic that com- 
munity which makes diversity profitable. 

A mediaeval analogue to the work of the Institute might be found in 
the work of Abelard and Peter Lombard. By the 12th century opinions 
had so proliferated from centuries of theological speculation that theology 
appeared a chaos of conflicting opinions. Abelard’s SIC ET NON may be 
viewed as an attempt to isolate the basic questions and present the funda- 
mentally opposing answers that had been given to them. The LIBER 
SENTENTIARUM of Peter of Lombard comes even closer to the kind 
of dialectical summation that the Institute is aiming at. Both Abelard 
and Peter made organized efforts to summarize the fundamental positions 
taken on the crucial topics of theology, and in this sense their work may be 
viewed as a version of dialectical summation. Theirs was the ground- 
work on which the masters of the 13th and 14th centuries were able to 
erect the immense doctrinal structures of the SUMMAE THEOLOGIAE. 

The dialectical task of these theologians was far easier than the philo- 
sophical task today. The theologians enjoyed a common deposit of Faith 
which assured a common ground for questions and answers such as is no 
longer present. In some sense perhaps the main task today is the pre- 
liminary one of discovering whether there is in fact a genuine controversy 
underlying the welter of philosophical non-agreement. A dialectical task, 
it is also a major part of philosophical inquiry. 

In seeing how philosophy is propositional, interrogative, controversial, 
and interminable, we have seen how dialectic serves philosophical inquiry. 
Philosophy is also much more than this. It is intuitive on both an em- 
pirical and an intellectual level, and it is demonstrative, and none of 
these are dialectical. Of all these dialectic may well be the least important 
in a hierarchy of values. Yet in extent, as measured by the ordinary 
philosophical activity of philosophers, it may well occupy the major part. 
Not only because philosophers must face the claims of other positions, but 
also because they must explore the implications of the principles they have 
intuited and seek demonstrations for their conclusions, in all of which 
dialectic is essential. 

Dialectic is thus inseparable from philosophy. The reason is shortly 
stated by one of the princes of dialectic, Abelard, who points out that 
whereas philosophy is the love of wisdom, the “first key of wisdom is 
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frequent and assiduous questioning, for it is by raising questions that we 
come to make inquiry and by inquiring that we come to grasp the truth:” 
Dubitando enim ad inquisitionem venimus, tnquirendo veritatem percipi- 
mus.13 
Otro Bip 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





PHILOSOPHICAL ProspLeMs Division—C ontinued 
Problem: Dialectic in Philosophical Inquiry (Second Paper) 


“Unless a variety of opinions are set before us, we have no opportunity 
of selection, but are bound of necessity to adopt the particular view that 
may have been brought forward. The purity of gold cannot be ascertained 
by a single specimen; but when we have carefully compared it with others, 
we are able to fix upon the finest ore.” 


—Herodotus, VII, 10. 


Dialectic can have various meanings. Two of special note concern 
dialectic as associated with a metaphysical system or philosophy of reality; 
and dialectic as implying methodology. Both have had developments of 
historical importance, and both are matters of critical issue today. 

Philosophical inquiry into the nature of reality resulting in some doctrine 
of Opposites, such as Zoroastrianism, Manicheism, Hegelianism, Dialectical 
Materialism, and Existentialism, come immediately to mind as dialectical 
explanations of being. All have had far-reaching influences or ethical and 
spiritual ideas, politics and sociology, art and literature. In controversies 
which have arisen because of such extremely dualistic explanations of 
reality, moreover, the story of philosophy has developed, and certain 
major advances along the road of truth have been made. 

Dialectic as a method of philosophical inquiry would seem to be the 
theme assigned by the title for this discussion, however. Therefore, after 
briefly indicating some of the important uses of the term in this regard, 
I will first consider the role of dialectic in connection with individual 
thinking and then in relation to group inquiry. In reference to both, some 
problems calling for present-day consideration will be noted. 

Functional uses of the term, dialectic, include: (1) Informal uses of it 
such as that denoted by the remark: “The story of Western philosophy is 
that of a great conversation,” the chief implication being that the dialectic 
give-and-take of discussion has produced and fostered it. (2) Or one may 
think of the dialogue form of presentation, so spontaneously and naturally 
adopted by the ancient Oriental philosophers, by Plato, St. Augustine, and 
various contemplatives in representing the struggles of individual thought; 
introspective striving for solutions when the mind is faced with its own 
contradictions or darkness and is impatient for light and conviction; or 
when, exulting in discovery, it would analyze and sound the depths of 


13 Sic et Non, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, t. 178, col. 1349. 
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discovery. (3) In thinking-through a problem and trying to resolve op- 
posing considerations that block the way to a conclusion, dictates of cor- 
rect thinking must be followed; and frequently it is this logical ordering 
of thought that is meant by dialectic. In this sense it is equivalent to 
logic. (4) Another classical use of the term limits its scope, assigning it 
to probable, rather than demonstrative reasoning. Dialectic in this sense 
is opposed to science. Thus, assigning the same meaning to scientia 
dialectica and topica, St. Thomas calls it “the art or science of discussing 
or debating about something in such a way that no real certainty, but 
only a greater or less probability is reached.1 (5) Again, it may imply a 
destructive argument: the art of disputation, seeking by analysis and 
critical examination of logical consequences to discriminate truth from 
error. (6) The term has also been extended by some philosophers, for 
various reasons, from function to object; from means to end; from thought 
to thing. With Plato, it is essentially related to a resulting Doctrine of 
Ideas; with Plotinus,2 the supreme character of Dialectic in the service of 
philosophy is emphasized. In the philosophy of Hegel, dialectical process 
is regarded as essentially related to reality, so that the science of dialectic 
is equivalent to metaphysics. (7) With Kant, the study of being in con- 
nection with the mind led to an association of dialectic with the logic of 
appearances, of illusions arising from accident, error, or the necessary 
limitations of the intellect. In his system, therefore, it serves no valid role 
for knowing things in themselves. (8) Finally, it should be remarked that 
in recent times comparative study of logic and mathematics has led to 
attempts to identify the function of symbols and the mode of reasoning 
in both; so that the connotation of dialectic may be of a mathematical, 
rather than philosophical, nature. 


The Role of Dialectic in Individual Philosophical Inquiry 


In relating some of these definitions and considerations of dialectic to 
the process of thinking on the part of the individual, it is evident that in 
some systems of philosophy it would be regarded as a necessary dictate; 
in others as a hopeless enterprise; and in still others as a spontaneous and 
valid procedure for seeking truth. 


Hegel’s view of reality as process, of necessary opposition of thesis and 
antithesis to form synthesis, assigns to dialectic a special place as method. 


1 Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 57, a. 6, ad 3. Again, as an example of such 
a dialectical problem, he cites the question of whether the world might be 
eternal (I, q. 46, a. 1); but also remarks that in some cases conclusions may 
be held both because of scientific demonstration and by way of a dialectic 
syllogism (I, q. 58, a. 7, ad 3). 


2 Enneads, I, Tractate III, 10a—12b, Encyclopedia Britannica edition, 
Great Books of the Western World, Chicago, 1952, Volume 17, p. 11: 

“Tt (Dialectic) is the precious part of Philosophy. We must not think 
of it as the mere tool of the metaphysician. Dialectic does not consist of 
bare theories and rules: it deals with verities...Philosophy has other 
provinces than Dialectic, but Dialectic is its precious part... Philosophy 
draws on Dialectic much as other studies and crafts use Arithmetic, though 
the alliance between Philosophy and Dialectic is closer.” 
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While his system is not explicitly accepted by all, there are certain pro- 
ponents of the view that dialectical opposition is a necessary condition for 
the initiation and continuation of philosophical inquiry and for the progress 
of philosophy. One may think, for example, of the doctrine of John 
Stuart Mill in his discussion of Liberty, particularly in the second chapter 
where he treats of the “ Liberty of Thought and Discussion.” Here, he 
maintains that it is a fatal tendency of human beings to leave off think- 
ing as soon as there is no enemy in the field. Furthermore, unless it is 
disputed, “. . . even a true opinion will be held in the manner of a 
prejudice, with little comprehension or feeling of its rational grounds ...a 
doctrine will be deprived of its vital effect on character and conduct.’ 3 

On the contrary, extremes of anti-intellectualism would repudiate dia- 
lectic activity as a means for knowing reality: empiricism, allied to 
positivistic science, reliance on some transcendent means of contact with 
truth, and existentialism. 

Expressive of the attitude of the scientist, which has been accepted by 
some as the universal ideal for all method (inclusive of that of philos- 
ophy) are certain statements of Sir Arthur Eddington, taken from a 
chapter on “Scientific Epistemology ”: 


Effectively, therefore, the physical universe is defined as the theme of 
a specified body of knowledge, just as Mr. Pickwick might be described 
as the hero of a specified novel. 


A great advantage of this definition is that it does not prejudge the 
auestion whether the physical universe—or Mr. Pickwick—really exists. 
That is left open for discussion, if we can agree on a definition of 
“really exists,” which for most persons is a parrot-phrase whose mean- 
ing they have never troubled to consider. 


... We do not accept the Kantian label; but as a matter of acknowl- 
edgement, it is right to say that Kant anticipated to a remarkable 
extent the ideas to which we are now being impelled by the modern 
developments of physics...and in physical knowledge, positive evi- 
dence of observation is necessary.4 
On the other hand, dependence upon intuition, rather than upon philo- 
sophical thinking or experimental knowledge is declared to be necessary by 
others concerned with an essential knowledge of reality: Exclusive reli- 
ance upon intellect is declared to be a fatal influence on philosophy; em- 
pirical science is too limited; popular thought—supernaturalism or 
materialism—are inadequate; agnosticism would abandon the whole philo- 
sophical field. There is left, then, only “ intuitional philosophy.” 5 
Although Existentialists are of various kinds, they too repudiate the 
value of rational dialectic and intellectual endeavor to arrive at knowledge, 
except in an exclusive way: The one dialectic, the essential factor, is in- 
volved with experience of “ crisis.” It is the opposition of man when faced 
with his own nothingness: 


iin J. 8. Mill, Liberty, Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 43, pp. 287- 


*Sir Arthur Eddington, The Philosophy of Physical Science, Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1949, p. 3 and p. 188. 


5Edmons Holmes, Philosophy Without Metaphysics, Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1930, Introduction and p. 133; cf. pp. 133-167. 
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Appropriately, existentialism is labelled “crisis philosophy.” And be- 
cause it represents thinking in desperation—thinking as a matter of life 
and death—it naturally lacks the composure and the Olympic calm of 
other more detached undertakings....The rationalistic tradition is 
the most devastating device ever invented by man to mass-produce 
his conflicts and his guilt—the sure evidence of his rejections, and his 
fraudulant living. And no wonder! How can logic and system- 
spinning understand existences? . . . There is no substitute for self- 
search in the education of man. And no man can help another in 
these fundamental matters except by denying him palliatives and ex- 
pedient ways of avoiding the genuine encounter with nothingness 
which is existence itself ...6 

Turning from these extreme theoretical views regarding the place of 
reason and of dialectic in knowing reality, and coming to it regarded as a 
kind of rational conversation with ourselves, let us consider a more 
general view. 

The role of dialectic in the mind of the thinker, the part it plays in the 
comprehension and development of truth, is fundamental to Scholastic 
philosophy. It is basic to an explanation of the mystery of knowledge 
itself. The meeting of the knower and the knowable, resulting in that 
wonderful union called knowledge—that possession of object by means of 
the concept or idea—is itself an example in the intentional order, of the 
interplay of dialectical forces culminating in a kind of synthesis. Knowl- 
edge does not impress itself upon a passive tabula rasa, but results from 
spontaneous (though sometimes difficult and induced) action and reaction. 

Even more precisely, may the process of discursive thinking be described 
as dialectical. In De Veritate, St. Thomas gives this analysis: 


Now, in discovery, the procedure of any one who arrives at the 
knowledge of something unknown is to apply general self-evident 
principles to certain definite matters, from these to proceed to particu- 
lar conclusions, and from these to others.” 

By the activity and conclusions of individual minds, the real develop- 
ment of philosophy must be fostered. It is the source and origin, sub- 
jectively, of philosophical advance; and all the efforts of group-dialectic, 
whether in teaching, discussion, debate, or controversy bear fruit only if 
this inner, individual dialectic is initiated and sustained. 

Perhaps, the chief problem involved is to initiate such a process. 

However, there are other phases of this inner dialectic which pose in- 
teresting questions, both of a psychological and metaphysical character: 

For example, in reviewing the conclusions of our discursive thinking, 
we are aware that to some we give unqualified acceptance. Others we 
adhere to with less certainty and conviction; while still others are held 


6 Arturo B. Fallico, “Existentialism and Education”: Educational 
Theory, Volume IV, Number 2, April, 1954, pp. 166, 169, 171. 


7St. Thomas, Truth, Volume II, Q. 11, a. 1, p. 83. Translated from the 
definitive Leonine Edition by Robert W. Mulligan, S.J., James V. McGlynn, 


SJ., and Robert W. Schmidt, SJ., Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 
1952-1954. 
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with more or less doubt—even- with reluctance, and only until a better 
conclusion shall have been reached. Psychologically, it is interesting to 
try to explain why and how we recognize the different values of our judg- 
ments. Even more significantly, we are also aware of not having found 
the right answer, of not having a satisfactory conclusion; yet, on the 
contrary, the mind rests in a conviction of having discovered what it 
recognizes as true. 

On another level, however, dialectic applies to a critical appraisal of 
our thinking, when we review ideas, attempting to clarify them, resolve 
doubts, scrutinize and eliminate contradictions. This form of reflective 
dialectic supposes that there is objective truth to discover and know, and 
to apply as a measure of human thinking. Such is the assumption on the 
part of all those who initiated the classical view of dialectic as a general 
science regulating all kinds of inference, whether it terminated in a 
demonstrated conclusion or only in probability. 

The science of dialectic, viewed in this way, as the general art or skill 
of thinking correctly, is a natural science, derived from observation and 
reflection upon man’s ways and habits of thought. Like all other natural 
sciences, it is, then, far from “a closed book”. One of its roles today, as 
in the past, is to help men direct their thinking towards truth; but in the 
very study and application of traditional rules, the mind finds new material 
for speculation, is challenged by new worlds to conquer because of the 
realization of so much that is still uncertain or unexplained in the very 
field of logic. Thus, one of the special functions of philosophical inquiry 
today is to try to penetrate into some of the mysteries of symbols and 
meaning; and into some of the psychological factors that precede and 
accompany logical thinking: non-rational elements, such as emotions, 
instincts, physical fatigue, or the like; and supra-rational sources: intuition, 
special insight, the “ inspiration ” that seems to direct the creative imagina- 
tion of geniuses in various fields. 

These are only a few of the problems revealed by the dialectic of self- 
reflective thought, and open to dialectic discussion. 

As a science of probable reasoning, or of opinion, dialectic also plays a 
role of supreme importance. When an opinion other than our own op- 
poses ours, though we recognize the status of our own conclusion as merely 
opinion, one of three things may be true: 

1. The contrary opinion may be false; and the role of dialectic here will 
be to prove not only that it is so, but that ours is the true point of view. 

2. It may be true in such a way that our opinion is thereby seen to be 
false. 

3. It may be true, but in such a way as to supplement and complete our 
view. 

Previous to such a conflict, we may have accepted quite unquestioningly 
certain conclusions. These may be actually quite true; but unless some- 
thing occurs to make necessary a critical appraisal of them, thinking may 
have reached no philosophical level.8 


_ 33.8. Mill, op. cit., pp. 287-288: The loss of so important an aid to the 
intelligent and living apprehension of truth as is afforded by the necessity 
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In regard to probability, the functions of dialectic may be regarded as 
principally negative: to correct, purify, reject, and clarify. However, it 
also has the role of aiding the mind positively in grasping various aspects 
of a thing—in realizing more of its truth. The quiddity of anything must 
be thus approached. None will we fully realize; and many things, by 
their very perfection will elude us more than others. 

Dialectic may also enlarge our view of reality by causing a review of 
our discoveries at different times and ages. Physical circumstances and 
habits may make considerable change in subjective points of view on the 
part of the same thinker. Even more evidently, does the dialectical con- 
sideration of the conclusion of another help to circumvent individual 
limitations and give access to more profound and complete knowledge. 

A problem that arises at this point has to do with the essential charac- 
ter of dialectic. If, as some maintain, it leads only to probability, then 
dialectic is metaphysics; and internal consistency within a closed order of 
thought is the ultimate we can demand and hope for. 

Implicitly, if not explicitly, this is an attitude found in our day, de- 
veloped, I believe, principally by two influences: skepticism resulting from 
some form of idealism, or from absorption in mathematical symbolism 
which has led to an identifying of the logical and mathematical orders, 
both as to symbol and to function® 

Obviously, the realm of discourse differs as the logical from the ob- 
jectively real; but is it essentially quite as independent, as unconcerned 
with objective reality as any system of geometry might be? Must it be 
regarded simply as a world of consistent relationships based upon any 
logically assumed first principles or starting points? If, as the topic of our 
section indicates, we are relating dialectic to all phases of philosophy, and 
primarily to metaphysics, then we must regard it as concerned with the 
real order of things. 

Perhaps, here a consideration of probability and induction has place; 
for when dialectic is employed in formulating hypotheses and reasoning 
from them, the eventual hope may be to extend the knowledge of real 
being. While one may also enter upon a process of abstract dialectic for 


of explaining it to and defending it against opponents would be no trifling 
drawback . . . Where this advantage can no longer be had, I confess I 
should like to see the teachers of mankind endeavoring to provide some 
substitute for it. 


8 Cf. Mortimer J. Adler, Dialectic, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd., London (Harcourt, Brace, and Co., Inc., New York), 1927, pp. 216-217: 
1. The relation of contradiction does not obtain in the universe of 
discourse. 
. The universe of discourse is therefore ontologically a realm of 
possibility ... 
. Dialectic, therefore, cannot treat the relation between ontological 
realms of discourse and existence... 


. Dialectic can realize only an intrinsic truth value and such truth 
value can never be finally established. 


. Any isolated proposition is neither true nor false intrinsically in dis- 
course; and in some system, any proposition is true. 


(The realm of dialectic is an “If... then...” realm.) 
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its own sake, this is not the exclusive role of dialectic; for “ probability” 
can relate to more than one order of being: 


The terms, certain and probable, describe the various degrees of rational 
belief about a proposition which different amounts of knowledge au- 
thorize us to entertain. All propositions are true or false, but the 
knowledge we have of them depends on circumstances. The Theory 
of Probability is logical, therefore, because it is concerned with a 
relation the degree of belief which it is rational to entertain in given 
conditions...A proposition is not probable because we think it is so. 
[Confusion of truth and certainty] . . . Probability begins and ends with 
probability. That a scientific investigation pursued on account of its 
probability will generally lead to truth, rather than falsehood, is at 
the best, only probable. The proposition that a course of action 
guided by the most probable considerations will generally lead to 
success, is not certainly true and has nothing to recommend it but its 
probability. 

... The importance of probability can only be derived from the 
judgment that it is rational to be guided by it in action; and a prac- 
tical dependence on it can be justified only by the judgment that in 
action we ought to take some account of it. It is for this reason that 
probability is to us “the guide of life,” since, as Locke says, “in the 
greatest part of our concernment, God has afforded only the Twilight, 
as I may so say, of Probability, suitable, I presume, to that state of 
ag woz 4 and Probationership He has been pleased to place us 
in here. 


Whatever one wishes to make of Locke’s commentary, it still remains 
acceptable that dialectic, regarded as dealing with the probable, fulfills a 
very valuable function in formulating and correcting hypotheses in the 
scientific and moral order—both realms of objective reality. Nor would 
it follow, in thinking of other things, that hypothetical knowledge in- 
dicates that all knowledge consists of hypotheses. In reference to the real 
order of things, the hypotheses we make derive from data of actual ex- 
perience (from factual knowledge) or from non-hypothetical, immediately 
known first principles. 

With regard to individual thinking, therefore, we can conclude that 
dialectic leads to clarification of problems; discloses the presuppositions 
underlying matters of discussion; estimates valid modes of procedure in 
reasoning to conclusions; fosters understanding of various aspects which 
lead to different interpretations; and is both initiator and companion to 
the search for objective truth. 

Only if one is thinking of a general attitude of mind to be cultivated— 
of a subjective condition to be kept alive and active—namely, the spirit 
of free “wonder” which must alert the philosopher, would one agree that 
the ultimate role of dialectic is to lead only to understanding; or that 


philosophy is nothing more than dialectic. Rather, it defines the process 
of inquiry about all things. 


II. The Role of Dialectic in Philosophical Inquiry Involving Group Activity 
The role of dialectic in group activity may be described as both cor- 
rective and expansive. 


10 John Maynard Keynes, A Treatise on Probability, Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., London, 1948, pp. 3 23. 
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In its negative aspects it serves the purpose of forcing clarification of 
ideas and terms. The attempt to find common ground for discussion often 
leads to a probing of the real significance of words employed and to a 
review of the interpretation and significance given them. Certainly in 
Socratic dialectic this was a paramount function, inspired by an effort 
to purge the soul of false wisdom, of the show of knowledge that con- 
cealed ignorance. If it is true that “the cell dwelt in groweth dear,” even 
more is it true that ideas long accepted are hoarded as dear possessions. 
So, in the Sophist, the Stranger says to Theaetetus: 


For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we must admit that refutation is the 

eatest and the chiefest of purifications, and he who has not been re- 
futed, though he be the Great King himself, is in an awful state of 
impurity; he is uninstructed and deformed in those things in which he 
who would be truly blessed ought to be fairest and purest.1! 


A second role of group dialectic is to reveal that there are real problems 
to be faced. For some of these there maybe, as yet, no satisfactory 
answer; or accepted answers (right or wrong) may be held for other than 
rational reasons. Questions need to be asked: “ Why do you think this is 
true?” “Is it the only reasonable conclusion?” “Could this also be 
true?” “And this? ” 

This particular type of dialectic is most commonly associated with that 
of the classroom or with teacher-student relationship. One may ask at this 
point just to what extent the constructive phase of the situation—the 
positive climbing up the hill to new convictions and realizations, should 
be left to the student to accomplish for himself. Should the teacher be 
quite content to have revealed the problem and its difficulties; and should 
he then leave the student to quite independent evaluation of his own 
solutions; remain “ neutral ”? 

There is a prevailing attitude that, as long as there is intellectual 
activity, all is well. Furthermore, it is assumed that the answer does not 
matter so very much: one may be as good as another. The important 
thing is that a person arrive at it for himself; and that, in view of his 
premises, it is consistent. Consequently, if a student asks, “Is this the 
right conclusion?” he is met by the response, “What do you think?” 

Better to think, better to grow in habits of critical judgment than to 
know many answers—even right answers—is the principle generally applied. 
Anything else would be regarded as dogmatism (hated word!) of one 
kind or other. The planned dialectic of a teacher, leading the mind of a 
student by means of questions and answers to a final solution of the 
teacher’s choosing is looked upon as nothing less than subversive; a tak- 
ing advantage of the spontaneous desire for real adventure. Instead of 
leading him into a wilderness, known neither to teacher or student, the 
guide would detour his unsuspecting subject into the ordered complexity 
of a formal-garden type of labyrinth. The teacher, who can get both out, 
has a delightful afternoon; but no one gets anywhere. 


; 11 oo" The Sophist, from Great Books of the Western World, Volume 
, Pp. ‘ 
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Can such dialectic really foster philosophical inquiry? Does it lead only 
to cleverness and to the sophistry that more than once has been the 
prelude and chief reason for decadence of philosophic thought. Consider, 
for example, such a situation as that described in Fourteenth Century 
England: 


On holidays, it is usual for the schools to hold public assemblies in the 
church, in which the scholars engage in logical disputations, some using 
enthymemes and others perfect syllogisms; some aiming at nothing but 
to gain the victory, make an ostentatious display of their acuteness; 
while others have in view the acquisition of truth. Artful sophists on 
these occasions acquire great applause, some by a prodigious inunda- 
tion of words, and others by their specious but fallacious arguments. 
After the disputation other scholars deliver rhetorical declamations in 
which they observe all the rules of art, and neglect no topic of per- 
suasion. Even the younger boys in the different schools contend with 
one another about the principles of grammar and the preterites and 
supines of verbs.!2 


No one would advocate the return to such extremes (though it would 
be an interesting experience today to meet younger—or older—boys who 
would know what preterites and supines are). Yet, despite its formalism, 
educational demands of former days for systematic thought and analysis, 
accompanied by practice in dialectical method, did provide the scientist, 
the mathematician, the economist, and lawyer, as well as the philosopher a 
strong logical basis for inquiry. From the skilfull use of the same means 
we may still hope for perfection of helpful technique. 

Are we really to suppose, however, that it was in the midst of conversa- 
tion and debate that Plato, or any other great philosopher renowned for 
dialogue, came to discover and organize his expression of truth? Did con- 
versation, in retrospect, or the anticipation of it, prove merely the stimulus 
for the real inquiry; to interpretations and development that must be 
attributed to the individual mind, not, primarily, to the conversation? 

One may think, perhaps, of the relationship of St. Augustine to Faustus: 
How anticipation of the arrival of the noted teacher was the occasion for 
his ordering of all the questions and the possible solutions he would present 
to Faustus, particularly regarding the great problem of evil and Manichean 
theories concerning it. The actual conversation was disappointing; but its 
influences were, nonetheless, great. In this case, St. Augustine’s reverence 
for whatever wisdom Faustus did possess was not lost because of disillusion- 
ment. Rather, he praises the sincerity of the man for not claiming 
knowledge which he did not possess. 

Again, in the life of St. Augustine dialectic was a Providential means of 
finding not only partial truth, but Truth itself. His first interest in St. 
Ambrose was due to curiosity to see in action something of the rhetorical 
and dialectical method for which the great preacher was famous; then, 
from interest in technique, he was led to consideration of the doctrine for 
which it had been used. 


12 Fitz Stephen, “ Materials for the History of St. Thomas a Becket,” 
Rolls Series, III, pp. 4, 5. Quoted in Drane’s Christian Schools and 
Scholars, Benziger Brothers, New York, 1924, pp. 462-463. 
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Dialectic certainly cannot be renounced or underestimated, then, either 
by those who have truth to communicate, or by those who seek it. Unless, 
in communicating it, we can enter into reasonable conversations with 
others; unless logic can reach the requirements of other minds, the lamp 
will remain beneath the bushel. On our part too, access to the truth 
possessed by others will be blocked without the logic and consistency of 
philosophic discourse. If it is true that all metaphysics is an accommoda- 
tion to the limitation of human minds, a very important role of dialectic 
is to help in transcending individual limitations. It may not be a display 
of logic that first inspires the search for wisdom, but eventually its use 
in discussion and critical evaluation will be required. 

A misuse of method, a substitution of method for goal, of process for 
the thing sought, of journey for journey’s end—all these can characterize 
dialectic method. But without method we are lost; without dialectic we 
lack the stimulation required for the habit of inquiry, inasmuch as in our 
regard also there is application of the principle: “ Whatever is moved is 
moved by another”. Usually a plurality of “others” is involved; and 
dialectic can be one of them. 

In summary, therefore, it may be concluded that dialectic serves several 
roles in philosophical inquiry: 

It is a spontaneous, necessary method of individual thinking; and an 
equally spontaneous and common method of the teacher desiring to instill 
knowledge of truth and incentive to seek it in another. 

It is a method of routine discipline for students of philosophy who must 
develop habits of analysis, clarity, and precision in thought and expression. 

Negatively, it serves to eliminate confusion and false notions. Positively, 
it may serve the dogmatic purpose of leading rationally and persuasively 
to a conclusion that can also be demonstrated; and in such a way that 
the need for further dialectic in elaborating implications of that conclusion 
is indicated. 

It is a method required in difficult and doubtful contingent matters, 
whether in the speculative or practical order.18 Its function as a moral 
force is not to be overlooked; for frequently it is a powerful sustaining 
factor. In a long and difficult search, only the shared strength of mutual 
interests and efforts keep many men at their task. 

Dialectic also has the role of keeping alive the habit of that “ wonder ” 
which Aristotle says must characterize the true philosopher; and of sup- 
plementing the individual acquisitions of those who do the wondering. 

Again, it may have the role of a kind of final cause; inasmuch as 
speculative delight in building up abstract patterns of argumentation 
challenge the creative imagination. Much as in the case of mathematical 
—and particularly geometrical—speculation, the “ comic game” of dialectic 
may become an end in itself.14 


13 What St. Thomas has to say of “Counsel” has special application 
here: Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 14, a. 3; a. 6. 


14 Mortimer Adler, Dialectic, p. 24 and p. 247. 
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Dialectic closely resembles geometr'* procedure. The determination 
is made in terms of implication acco:ding to the canons of demonstra- 
tion...This is probably the root problem of dialectic with regard to 
truth...that the truth of systems in conflict is not determined by 
reference to extrinsic criteria, but by an internal process of dialectic... 
This ordering of thought as an adventure in the realm of possibility 
is the essence of the “comic spirit”... 

But, apart from such a situation, it has also been pointed out that 
dialectic formulation of hypotheses may also lead to valid inductions con- 
cerning objective reality, resulting in deeper penetration into some aspects 
of reality and more enlightened intuitions concerning the nature of real 
being. 

Dialectic, as group method, however, is not the exclusive or all-sufficient 
factor in philosophical inquiry or in fostering philosophical progress. Be- 
side the obvious need for individual genius, there is also the need of soli- 
tude for individual thought, for the play of “inner dialectic,” for ponder- 
ing and realization of new relationships. Just as many artists are said to 
find the stimulation of a center like Paris, with its impact of impressions 
and discussion too distracting for creative work, making it necessary for 
them to withdraw to some quiet place to do their actual painting, so it 
would seem that discussion serves to stimulate, to rouse, but rarely to 
complete the solution of philosophical problems, except in Plato’s Dialogues, 
and not in all of them. 

Finally, dialectic, in Scholastic philosophy, must be viewed in terms of 
the whole of human knowledge; and consequently, in a system with recog- 
nized relationships to theology, the scope of dialectic is greater and its 
role one of higher significance than for those who regard its benefits rather 
exclusively in connection with humanistic and liberal-arts’ traditions and 
values, 

There is, essentially, a dialectic quality about our life in via. Here, as 
pilgrims walking and talking together, we sometimes talk dialectically to 
amuse ourselves along the way, and so pass some of the time. Again, in 
serious dialectic, we attempt to probe some mystery. Using others’ eyes 
and ears and thoughts, we come to realize more vividly the world about 
us, ourselves, and the God towards Whom we journey. 

In Patria, will there be any mode of dialectic? It is difficult to conceive 
activity of thought and will without process or conflict. This, however, 


is the promised result, however dimly foreseen, of our dialectic conquests 
here: 


Somehow, the very limited postulates the unlimited, the finite the in- 
finite, the changing the unchangeable, almost as immediately as a 
relative implies a correlative ...surely these rational instincts of man 
are best explained by the implications of his simplest concepts of being, 
however impossible he may find it to analyze them.15 


15 Reverend W.F. Parks, D.D., Ph.D., “Are the Five Ways Convincing?”, 
The Clergy Review, Volume XXII, Number 8 (New Series), June, 12, 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London, p. 253. 
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Sister Rose EMMANUELLA BRENNAN, 8.N.J.M. 


College of the Holy Names 
Oakland 12, Cal. 





COMMENT ON SISTER EMMANUELLA’S PAPER AND Dr. Birp’s PAPER 


With two equally provocative and excellent papers on “The Role of 
Dialectic in Philosophic Inquiry ” and a limited time for what Sister Em- 
manuella felicitously terms “dialectic invoiving group activity ”, the task 
of a commentator must be restricted to singling out the highlights and the 
more significant problems raised in each paper. 

Both papers display a thorough knowledge of the many meanings that 
dialectic has acquired. Sister Emmanuella lists some eight functional uses 
of the term, while Dr. Bird is content with a threefold division of dialectic. 
Although I can accept the distinctions made by Sister Emmanuella, I find 
it difficult at times to follow her analysis of dialectic as she proceeds to 
relate these distinctions to philosophic inquiry. Thus I am quite sym- 
pathetic with her rejection of the more extreme anti-intellectual philos- 
ophies, but I feel that her statement on the Hegelian dialectic might have 
related more closely the Hegelian dialectic to metaphysics. The identifica- 
tion of the Hegelian dialectic with the statement that “dialectic opposi- 
tion is a necessary condition for the initiation and continuation of 
philosophical inquiry and for the progress of philosophy” does not dis- 
tinguish it sufficiently from the scholastic notion of dialectic. The historical 
analysis here might have emphasized more the mean position that scholas- 
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tie dialectic occupies between an Hegelian dialectic on the one hand and 
an existential dialectic on the other. Again the contrast between an in- 
tuitional philosophy and the experimental method is not sufficiently de- 
veloped in relation to the problem of dialectic as philosophic inquiry. 
But these are purely historical questions and I am sure that only the 
limitations of time and space prevented Sister Emmanuella from develop- 
ing these points at greater length. 

With respect to the application of dialectic by scholastic philosophers, I 
must take issue with Sister Emmanuella in her contention that dialectic 
“is basic to an explanation of the mystery of knowledge itself,” and that 
the “ posessions of truth by means of the concept or idea is . . . an example 
of the interplay of dialectical forces.” I should say rather that this ex- 
planation of knowledge is psychological rather than dialectical. Of course 
the particular epistemological theory may be the outcome of dialectical 
inquiry, but an account of the origin of ideas or concepts seems to me to 
belong more to a descriptive science. Also I would like to question 
whether, as Sister Emmanuella asserts, all discursive thinking is dialectical. 
Her quotation from the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas indicates that 
only that form of discursive thinking which is concerned with probable 
reasoning is to be identified with dialectic. The quotation from the De 
Veritate of St. Thomas would seem to be relevant only to demonstrative 
knowledge and is concerned with the contrast between discovery and learn- 
ing by instruction rather than any attempt to identify discursive thinking 
with dialectic. 

Concerning what Sister Emmanuella calls the “inner dialectic”, I 
wonder if it is correct to say that “By the activity and conclusions of 
individual minds, the real development of philosophy must be fostered. 
It is the source and origin, subjectively of philosophical advance and all 
the efforts of group-dialectic, whether in teaching, discussion, debate, or 
controversy bear fruit only if this inner individual dialectic is initiated 
and sustained.” I would question this statement on two counts: 1) that 
if it is meant to follow by implication from the statement in the De 
Veritate, it overlooks the distinction that St. Thomas draws here between 
discovery (which might be identified with what Sister calls the inner 
dialectic) and learning by instruction (which would correspond more with 
what Sister terms group-dialectic and that the consequence of this dis- 
tinction would be that the “efforts of group-dialectic”’ are just as signifi- 
cant for philosophical advance as the activity of the inner dialectic. It 
would be more correct and more in keeping with the thought of St. Thomas 
to maintain that it is only through the reciprocal action of both discovery 
and learning by instruction (inner dialectic and group dialectic) that 
philosophical progress can be made. 2) How such a process of inner dia- 
lectic is initiated is left tantalizingly up in the air with Sister’s conclusion 
that “ Perhaps, the chief problem involved is to initiate such a process.” 
And would it not perhaps be more correct to say that the best way to 
sustain the inner individual dialectic would be through the instrumentality 
of a group-dialectic. 
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With Sister Emmanuella’s analysis of dialectic as self-reflective thought 
I have little to take issue with and her remarks on dialectic as concerned 
with probable reasoning are very much to the point except where she 
declares that “If, as some maintain, it (dialectic) leads only to probability, 
then dialectic is metaphysics; and internal consistency within a closed 
order of thought is the ultimate we can demand and hope for.” Perhaps 
my interpretation of Sister’s remarks is at fault, for it would seem that 
this statement denies any certitude at all to metaphysics. If my own in- 
terpretation of St. Thomas is not incorrect, it would seem to me that he 
would admit that there is room for both knowledge and opinion in meta- 
physics and that therefore dialectic is not to be identified with meta- 
physics. 

The second part of Sister Emmanuella’s paper dealing with the role of 
dialectic in group activity I found more stimulating and in closer accord 
with my own interests and views. Dialectic as clarification is well brought 
out and the dialectic of teaching is developed in a provocative manner, 
raising as it does the whole question of teaching procedure and validity. 
I could not but wonder, however, in view of the material cited from St. 
Augustine, just how Sister would reconcile St. Augustine’s dictum that 
nusquam discere with her own inclination to view the dialectical function 
of the teacher as one of “leading the mind of a student by means of 
questions and answers to a final solution of the teacher’s choosing.” I 
quite agree that the kind of unrestrained dialectic that Sister has in mind 
can only too easily lead to a superficial cleverness and sophistry, but I 
would caution against the other extreme as well on the ground that it 
approaches dogmatism. As Sister has already well expounded, there is an 
inner dialectic and this should have its place in learning as well as the 
dialectic of group-activity. Finally, I would like to offer for Sister’s con- 
sideration the suggestion that perhaps the inner dialectic of which she 
speaks might not be conjectured as culminating in a kind of divine or 
mystical dialectic with the Interior Master whom St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas both declare to be the principal teacher of man. 

Turning now to Dr. Bird’s paper I must admit to a certain partiality 
here, partly because the paper is more closely Aristotelian than Sister 
Emmanuella’s paper, and partly because Dr. Bird’s threefold division of 
dialectic and his delineation of the four notes of dialectic made the task 
of following his analysis a little easier for me. The first question I would 
like to raise ia Dr. Bird’s analysis concerns his statement beginning: “ Al- 
though dialectic is thus capable of questioning everything, it might be 
asked whether it should.” Dr. Bird then indicates that Aristotle exempts 
four kinds of problems from dialectical questioning. I quite agree both 
with Dr. Bird and Aristotle that these reservations should be made, but 
then Dr. Bird adds what is to me a rather intriguing statement when he 
declares: “It might be noted that the scholastics felt no such reserva- 
tions.” Why did not the scholastics make such reservations? So far as I 
can determine no reason is given for this in Dr. Bird’s paper and my own 
somewhat limited knowledge of the scholastics leaves me somewhat per- 
plexed on this point. 
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Regarding the application of dialectic to philosophy it would be possible 
to dispute Dr. Bird’s contention that philosophy may have begun in man’s 
wonder over natural events. An alternative conjecture might be that 
philosophy begins with self interrogation and the wonder that arises with 
man’s first awareness of the self. However, this point is not sufficiently 
important to warrant giving up Dr. Bird’s charming conclusion that 
“Nature made the first philosopher, but since then, philosophers are made 
by other philosophers.” 

Like Dr. Bird I would seriously question whether controversy is a sign 
of weakness and failure in philosophy, and I like his point that philos- 
ophy is interested in its history not as past but as present. This is a point 
that needs to be stressed with respect to contemporary scholasticism. Too 
often scholastic philosophers appear to be more interested in the past 
history of scholastic philosophy, than in the presentness of scholastic 
philosophy. Only what Dr. Bird refers to as a dialectical interest in the 
past of philosophy can maintain the continuing vitality of scholasticism. 

It is interesting to note that both papers stress the individual and the 
social aspects of dialectic. What Sister Emmanuella has termed the dia- 
lectic of group activity, Dr. Bird has considered under the notes of 
dialectic. And for the inner dialectic, Dr. Bird substitutes what he terms 
“the private life of philosophy”. In this connection I am a little puzzled 
over what Dr. Bird means by discovery. Perhaps my knowledge of 
scholastic philosophy is at fault, for I cannot but wonder why Dr. Bird 
insists that “for the scholastics the part of discovery in philosophy .. . 
belones to dialectic.” On the basis of the statement cited from the De 
Veritate, it would appear that for St. Thomas discovery is a matter of 
science rather than of art or chance and that it is not identified with 
dialectic. Descartes would seem to be a good Thomist here, for his 
method of discovery as a deductive ideal would accord well with what 
St. Thomas states in the text from the De Veritate that “in discovery, 
the procedure of anyone who arrives at knowledge of something unknown 
is to apply general self-evident principles to certain definite matters, from 
these to proceed to particular conclusions, and from these to others.” 
Furthermore, St. Thomas specifically identifies dialectic with probable 
reasoning and excludes it from all demonstrative syllogisms and necessary 
truths. 

However, if we grant that dialectic may take on two distinctive mean- 
ings as Dr. Bird later suggests, namely, a special dialectic of probable 
reasoning and a general dialectic as the “method of questioning in any 
field”, then some of these difficulties I have raised will be resolved. Dr. 
Bird also points up another difficulty for which I have no answer and yet 
which I think is of vital importance to Thomism. In commenting on the 
contribution that dialectic may make in the establishment of first or self- 
evident principles, he indicates that it is through dialectic that we come to 
see for ourselves the truth of our self-evident principles. By dialectic we 
question a self-evident principle and by perceiving the consequences of 
its denial establish its validity. Now if dialectic in the broad sense of 
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what Dr. Bird calls a general dialectic is interrogative and interminable, 
then how many so-called self-evident principles can withstand the test of 
dialectic? Are there a limited number of such self-evident principles upon 
which any philosophical structure rests and is there any method other 
than dialectic of determining what they might be? I raise this difficulty 
because I find too often a tendency among some scholastics to bring within 
their system too many so-called self-evident principles with the result that 
the interrogations of dialectic are resisted and the system tends to ossify 
and become dogmatic. That such a procedure is not in the spirit of St. 
Thomas should be only too clear. The Summas and the Disputed Ques- 
tions are highly representative of what Dr. Bird terms a general dialectic. 

In some ways the most challenging aspect of Dr. Bird’s paper is the last 
section entitled “ Progress in Philosophy ”. His account of philosophy as 
interminable, as always attaining a partial grasp of the truth or approach- 
ing but never attaining the whole of truth, enables him to indicate the 
conditions on which philosophy may be said to progress. The function of 
dialectic, particularly in its social context, as the instrumentality for the 
progress of philosophy is well brought out. But is it not also true that 
the lack of progress by philosophy is not due simply to the failure of 
dialectic as a social enterprise, to the fact that there is no common ground 
within the diversity of philosophical viewpoint, but that the lack of 
progress is also due to the failure of creative thought. Where there occurs 
in any age a lack of greatness, of originality, of discovery, all the dialectic 
in the world will be fruitless. Philosophers will be engaged in an inter- 
minable dialectic without progress simply because they are repeating inter- 
minably the same disputes of another age, like the dialecticians of Paris 
that John of Salisbury criticized. I do not deny here the contention of Dr. 
Bird that there is a real need for dialectic. I feel this as keenly as he does 
and particularly when I reflect upon the current status of philosophy. I 
would merely add to his observations the additional need (how it is to be 
met I don’t know) for new greatness in philosophy. 

Regarding the work of the Institute for Philosophical Research which 
brings Dr. Bird’s paper to a close, I am inclined to think that he over- 
rates the aims of the Institute. I would agree that some agreement is 
necessary on the questions that arise in philosophical controversy in order 
that it may be fruitful, but there is always the danger that too much 
agreement on the questions to be raised or the relevancy of the answers, 
may seriously limit controversy itself and nullify the interminability of 
dialectic. It would seem as though the common ground the Institute is 
aiming at within the diversity of philosophical positions is insufficiently 
common, for it would preclude philosophers like pragmatists and exist- 
entialists who would want to choose their own grounds for philosophical 
debate. I am not sure just how the dialectic of the Institute could ac- 
commodate such groups within its universe of discourse. And this makes 
me even more concerned about the statement of Dr. Bird that “ What is 
novel about the work of the Institute is its dialectical neutrality and com- 
pleteness.” For I fail to see how the Institute can claim neutrality when 
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it chooses the grounds for controversy and raises questions which reflect 
its own point of view. To carry a little further the analogy that Dr. Bird 
raises, just as the dialecticians of Abelard’s time had as the common 
ground for their dialectic the basic truths of the Christian faith, so the 
Institute must approach its task with its own presuppositions and point of 
view. Dr. Bird is not, however, unaware of this criticism, for just pri © 
to his statement about the work of the Institute he declares of any philos- 
opher that “his use of dialectic is governed by a doctrinal intention, and 
the dialectical formulation is absorbed by the systematic demands of his 
own thought.” And how much we disagree or agree to disagree the quota- 
tion from Abelard with which Dr. Bird concludes his paper is worth re- 
peating: Dubitando enim ad inquisitionem venimus, inquirendo veritatem 
percipimus. 
JoHNn A. Mourant 

Pennsylvania State University 





Joint SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION WITH THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
Epucation AssociaTION, ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aprin 13, 1955 


Subject: The Child Centered School—Dogma or Heresy? 


(a) For the American Catholic Philosophical Association 


Whatever one thinks about progressive education, this one must admit: 
the slogan “ Child-centered School” was brilliantly conceived. It exempli- 
fies perfectly all the norms of first-rate advertising: it is concise, it is 
complete, its high emotional charge guarantees acceptance. After all, 
who is not on the side of the children, God bless them? That Catholic 
educators felt bound to fall in behind this slogan is a proof of its high 
persuasive power. I shall not therefore question the attractiveness of this 
slogan. All I shall question is its truth. This will be my thesis: the 
notion of child-centered teaching has no legitimate place in the Catholic 
tradition on teaching. 

We can agree on the current meaning Catholics attach to the slogan. 
By “ child-centered school” they mean that the whole educational enter- 
prise is for the good of the individual student.2 Certainly this general 
notion seems to mesh with the Christian emphasis on the dignity and 
importance of the individual person. Why then can it not be taken over 
by Catholic educators and be given this highly acceptable meaning? 
Money backed by gold is good, no matter who issues it; once it is in 
circulation, any one can use it safely. The flaw in this analogy is that 
money is not like ideas. Money is a lifeless thing, bound to the present. 


1The use of slogans instead of arguments is one of the criticisms that 
scholars make of educationists. See Marten Ten Hoor, “Scholars and 
Schoolmen,” American Assoc. of Univ. Prof. Bulletin (40), Autumn 1954, 
p. 383. 


2See E. A. Fitzpatrick, Philosophy of Education, Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1953, p. 226. 
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Ideas share in life. They have-a past and a future as well as a present. 
Their past is the insight they crystallize; their future is the consequences 
in thought and action that flow from them. Adopt a man’s idea and, 
whether you realize it or not, even whether you want to or not, you get 
involved in the insight that gave birth to that idea and the consequences 
that flow from it. If Catholic educators have adopted the notion of child- 
centered teaching, it behooves them to consider the past and future of 
that notion, remembering all the while that when scribes make mistakes, 
the people suffer. 

In our own day, John Dewey is the man who has layed down a theory 
to explain the notion of a child-centered school.3 But he did not father 
the phrase, nor did he particularly like it Nevertheless, his is the 
philosophy of teaching that has lighted the way for those who considered 
themselves the prophets of a new era in education. 

The following propositions contain, in skeletal form, Dewey’s reasoned 
conclusions concerning teaching: 


1. Thinking begins only where facts or things appear as a challenge to 
or a difficulty felt by the individual.5 

2. Definite concepts are not intellectually gripped and retained unless 
something practical is done with the object.® 

3. Theoretical knowledge, which is remote from direct use, is an out- 
growth of practical knowledge immediately directing activity.7 


3 J. Dewey, School and Society, revised edit., Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1915. See p. 350: “In this case the child becomes the sun about 
which the appliances of education revolve; he is the center about which 
they are organized.” 


4J. Dewey, Education Today, New York: Putnam’s, 1940, pp. 217, 218. 
Dewey thinks that “child-centered school” may have been used by Col. 
Francis W. Parker, the father of progressive education. On p. 217 Dewey 
says: “One of his most frequent statements was that teachers had 
been teaching subjects when they should have been teaching students.” 
Emphasis his. Dewey himself disliked the one-sided emphasis upon pupils 
at the expense of subject matter, as he indicates on p. 218. 


5 J. Dewey, How We Think, New York: Heath, 1910, p. 12. Democracy 
and Education, New York: Macmillan, 1923, p. 173: “To say that thinking 
occurs with reference to situations which are still going on, and incom- 
plete, is to say that thinking occurs when things are uncertain or doubtful 
or problematic.” See also p. 400: “ Knowledge as an act is bringing some 
of our dispositions to consciousness with a view to straightening out a 
perplexity. ...” 


6 How We Think, p. 122. Dem. and Educ., p. 321: “If this progress has 
demonstrated anything, it is that there is no such thing as genuine knowl- 
edge and fruitful understanding except as the offspring of doing. The 
analysis and rearrangement of facts which is indispensable to growth of 
knowledge and power of explanation and right classification cannot be 
attained purely mentally—just inside the head. Men have to do some- 
thing to things when they wish to find out something; they have to alter 
conditions.” Emphasis his. 


7 How We Think, p. 142. Dem. and Educ., p. 321 and all of chapter XX. 
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. The mind is a growing thing, not a receptive faculty like a plastic 
dise which will receive and give back whatever you put into it8 

. Teaching that begins with a set content, chosen and arranged accord- 
ing to the demands of adult thought, is only indoctrination, not real 
instruction» 

. Teaching must begin with a problem that presents a challenge to the 
individual, as touching his felt needs or interests.10 

. The result of proper teaching is not a set of dead contents that en- 
courage dogmatism and unjustified conservatism,!! but a method of 
knowing, similar to the method of the physical sciences, that em- 
phasizes critical judgment and faith in progress,12 


So much for John Dewey’s theory of teaching. 

My purpose in presenting this bare skeleton of Dewey’s doctrine is not 
to explain what John Dewey held personally, but rather to use his doctrine 
as an example to aid in understanding any theory of child-centered teach- 
ing. Let us begin with this statement. The student is the one who is to 
learn by being taught. Common sense therefore lays down the principle 
that the student’s individual mental climate (his health, emotional con- 
stitution, mental ability, interests, and the like) is one factor of his being 
taught. Now suppose I go beyond common sense and take the theoretical 
position that the psychological posture of the student is the central and 
critical factor of his being taught. From this premise the conclusion will 
then be that all other actions of teaching must be chosen and ordered to 
these conditions of the individual pupil. Thus what I teach him will be 
determined by his felt needs and his interests. Also, the way I go about 
teaching whatever I teach, must be geared to meeting his felt needs and 
interests. In more technical language, learning experiences must be mean- 
ingful and satisfying to the individual.13 These theoretical positions of 
child-centered teaching are caught up neatly in the rule: “ teach students, 
not subjects.” 

The purpose of any theory of teaching is to explain the facts of daily 
life. Students learn and learn from teachers teaching them. This is the 
patent fact to be explained. And part of this common experience is the 
easily checkable truth that wanting to learn is both prior to and accom- 
panies the act of learning without ever getting into the show at all. If 
wanting to learn were central to learning, we would all be authorities. 
How many times has every serious teacher discovered that his own wish 


8 Education Today, p. 242. Dem. and Educ., pp. 61, 62. 


® Dem. and Educ., pp. 180-184. Dewey does not use the term “ indoc- 
trination,” but he describes very well what contemporaries mean by in- 
doctrination. Thus “the objects of his study are the conventions and 
standards of the school system...” This is on p. 184. 


10 Tbid., p. 155. 
11 How We Think, pp. 148, 149. 
12 Tbid., p. 154. 


13 Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, 
Syllabus for Ed. 360, Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 43. 
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to learn produced nothing more than spinning his wheels? And the reason 
was that he did not, in spite of his need or interest or effort, ever en- 
compass the object under scrutiny. A supposed knowledge of chemistry 
that is not about the elements and their combinations is not only not 
chemistry, it is ‘not even knowledge. This transcendental dependence of 
knowledge on its object cannot be ignored or neglected with impunity. 
Even the wrong emphasis here, at the very center of the nature of 
knowledge, invites disaster to any account of knowing and being taught. 

In the light of common: experience, we can begin to see what is the 
core of the theory of child-centered teaching. It consists in making the 
qualities of the knower determine the qualities of his knowledge. Some- 
thing like this is true of muscles: a strong muscle can make a strong 
effort. The same is true of physical growth: what a nature grows to be is 
determined by what the nature is.14 A fish will do the fishy kind of grow- 
ing. Now speak of mental growth as if it were a developing process, a 
working out of the energies of the mind faced with something that calls 
forth these energies. So conceived, knowing and knowledge will get their 
essential characters from the knower. Stated in another way, the theory 
of child-centered teaching affirms that the distinctive factor of knowledge 
is the relation of the knower to his knowledge, not the relation of his 
knowledge to the thing known. Here the method of knowing is more 
essential than what you know. If the method is correct, it guarantees the 
correctness of the knowledge.15 And the purpose of teaching then becomes 
to train and channel mental responses to reality into the proper method 
of thinking. 

Knowing the core of a theory is seldom enough. The manifestations of 
this core must also be pointed out as flowing from this core. I shall con- 
sider three manifestations of child-centered teaching: the loss of standards, 
the fear of indoctrination, and making method the end of education.1¢ 

The first manifestation of this theory is the loss of standards on principle. 
As a matter of fact any teacher may give up his standards of excellence, 
just as any school can. That is not the point here. The point here is 
that on principle child-centered teaching is standardless. The principle 
that excludes standards is this: qualities of the knower control and deter- 
mine the qualities of his knowledge. I as a learner feel the need for gram- 
mar and am interested in grammar. Fine, but suppose I dislike grammar, 
all or any part of it. What right has any one, on principle, to tell a 
child-centered learner what he should know or how thoroughly he should 


14Dem. and Educ., p. 31: “Speaking accurately, all direction is but re- 
direction; it shifts the activities already going on into another channel.” 
Emphasis his. 


15 See E. Voegelin, A New Theory of Politics, Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1950. He shows (pp. 1-16) how untenable is the position of pos- 
itivism which holds on principle that the method of discovery guarantees 
the validity of the content. 


16 There are other manifestations, such as: 1) teaching teaching; 2) re- 
ducing all issues to psychological problems; 3) depriving discipline of 
authority. 
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know it? The only criterion left for judging such a learner is this: did 
he grow in knowledge of what interested him? And notice that this is not 
merely a matter of substituting one standard, growth, for another, knowl- 
edge of subject matter. What has been substituted for a standard is a fact. 
The learner’s mental growth is a fact, i. he did or did not get more 
knowledge than he had. Facts indicate what is or was; standards indicate 
what ought to be. To call a fact a standard is to say in effect that there 
are no standards, as Dr. Kinsey has made painfully clear. But even plow- 
ing under standards can have its own attraction in our day. With growth 
as the pseudo-criterion, it is now possible to speak of an education for all. 
Education will mean growth and certainly all can grow a bit. No doubt 
this view of education is handy for harassed administrators in this age of 
universal education. But what a sad prospect for the American mind! 
Not only is its standard-less future intellectually bleak. Its present too 
is in jeopardy when men can seriously call that an education which leaves 
its recipient uneducated.17 

The second manifestation of child-centered teaching is the fear of in- 
doctrination. Strange as it may seem, indoctrination became bad only in 
these latter days. “Doctrina” once meant the subject-matter and the 
teaching of it, and “to indoctrinate” meant to teach subject-matter. 
But in the climate of child-centered theory to demand that a student 
learn a set content as true is the educational sin that cannot be forgiven. 
And a strange sin it is that makes the most patent cases of good teaching 
turn out to be bad teaching. Mathematics has always been and will 
always be taught by indoctrination. Nothing is saved by saying that in- 
doctrination, admittedly bad, is permitted in mathematics in order to save 
time 18 or because the students are immature.19 All teaching is intended 


17 A. E. Bestor made this point in Educational Wastelands (Urbana: 
U. of Illinois Press, 1953). The reply of a progressive educator could 
have been predicted. It would be this: Since many cannot or will not 
get the traditional disciplines, taught as disciplines (i.e. with insistence on 
subject-matter that holds together intelligibly), then we must cut the 
education to the interests and abilities of the child. But this is precisely 
the position that Bestor is attacking. No good will come of dumping 
standards because relatively few can attain them. Let us admit that rela- 
tively few are educated; at least we save the possibility of excellence for 
those who can be excellent. For a criticism of Bestor’s book by a pro- 
gressive educationist, see R. Will Burnett, “ Mr. Bestor in the Lands of the 
Philistines,” Progressive Education (31), Jan. 1954. 


18 J. §. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education, second edition, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. On p. 201 he says: “Similarly there are 
certain facts of science, history, geography, or mathematics which are so 
well settled that it would be a waste of valuable schooltime not to in- 
doctrinate the child with them at once so that he can make a short cut 
to more advanced information in the field.” 


19—. A. Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 350: “Education of the immature, 
particularly in the elementary and even in the secondary stages of 
school life, must be largely in the nature of indoctrination. Yet in 
essence education must be different from, superior to, and corrective of 
indoctrination.” 
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to save time; and any student-who does not know a subject, say physics, 
is immature in physics. When the teaching of mathematics becomes too 
hot to handle, the next step is to save what is left of child-centered dogma 
by retreating to subjects where disagreement exists, as in biology, sociology, 
and the like. When teaching such subjects, we are told, all the teacher 
can virtuously do is teach problems, not solutions; questions, not answers; 
and never, never take sides on disputed questions.2®° But teaching only 
problems, only questions, and not taking sides excludes nothing but com- 
plete teaching; 21 it does not exclude indoctrination. For the student is 
given the problems, questions, sides as the teacher sees them. What 
guarantees that these are the questions, the problems or the sides? Only 
the teacher’s knowledge of the subject-matter. And the student, un- 
familiar with a subject, who does not commit himself to listening to his 
teachers and source books because they have knowledge he does not have, 
cannot be taught anything by these teachers and books. Whether a theory 
of teaching can stomach it or not, all teaching is indoctrination. And in- 
doctrination is bad, when it is bad,22 for the same reason that will ruin 
any teaching, i.e. the teacher does not know what he is talking about. 
The third manifestation of the child-centered theory is refuge to the 
position that method of thinking and critical judgment are the objectives 
of teaching. I say “refuge ” because knowledge which is not judged good 
by how well it encompasses the object must be judged good by some 
character proper to the act of knowing itself. On this showing, what you 
know makes no real difference provided you know it in the right way. 
Hence method of knowing, critical judgment, intellectual culture, and so on, 


20'W. C. Bagley would begin this method of teaching in the sixth grade. 
He would present all the facts he could marshall, “encouraging each 
learner to come to his own conclusion, to accept his own allegiance, or to 
decline any allegiance.” See his “ Teachers’ Rights, Academic Freedom, 
and Teaching of Controversial Issues,” Teachers College Record (40), 
Nov. 1938, p. 106. 


21 Alexander Meiklejohn, a great teacher, understands his teaching well 
enough to see that to teach what you know includes presenting and de- 
fending squarely and clearly the side you see is the best. But he tries 
to protect himself from the charge of indoctrination by requiring that there 
be professors around holding all opinions differing from his. (See Harper’s 
Magazine (177), June 1938, pp. 15-22). But this is no real way out, as 

). M. Keezer clearly shows. The number of sides to any disputed ques- 
tion may be, and usually is, much too large to have each defended by 
some faculty member. And not to defend all sides blows up the principle 
as a norm of practical activity. See D. M. Keezer, “The Problem of 
ae — Issues,” Journal of Higher Education (11), March 

, p. 117. 


22 Here are some (and no one can name all) of the ways teaching can 
be defective: 1) to teach as certain what is only a matter of opinion; 
2) to teach as opinion what is a matter of certainty; 3) to ignore relevant 
facts; 4) to clutter up an issue by bringing in irrelevant facts; 5) to present 
a conclusion without its reasons; 6) to present what is a conclusion as if 
it were the data; 7) to pretend in all seriousness that you have no firm 
conviction about an important issue, when as a matter of fact you have 
such a conviction. Granted virtue in the teacher, all except the last 
result from ignorance in the teacher. And the last is just plain deception. 
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without end23 But what is meant by the right of way of knowing except 
one that helps me to understand better than I did? Isolate the method 
from the object that justifies the method, and what was a method of 
thinking becomes a method of confusing. A mathematician talking about 
God mathematically can hardly escape talking nonsense; just as a biologist, 
trying to dissect existence, would make himself ridiculous in the eyes 
of all who knew either biology or philosophy. No method of itself 
guarantees good results. And the same holds for critical judgment. Criti- 
cal judgment is not a character that arises from the mind, as strength from 
a muscle. It arises from a full and accurate grasp of subject-matter. 
Aristotle stated very clearly what everyone who is not burdened with 
some private dogma knows very well, that “each man judges well the 
things he knows and of these he is a good judge”.24 Critical judgment 
does not come first. It is not even the product of education; critical 
judgment is the by-product of accurate knowledge of subject-matter. 

The deficiencies of the theory of child-centered teaching become clearer 
when we see what a realist says about teaching. The realist I propose to 
present is St. Thomas.25 As with John Dewey, I shall give a skeletal 
statement of St. Thomas’ theory of teaching: 


1. Man knows theoretically by seeing intelligible content in sensible 
things; 26 man knows practically by putting order into his activities.27 

2. Both teacher and student have in common the same reality to know 
and the same kind of minds using the same natural principles of 
knowing.28 


23 J. S. Brubacher shows what this means for teaching, in “ Loyalty to 
Freedom,” School and Society (70), Dec. 1949, p. 370: “To many laymen 
‘to teach’ means to indoctrinate or to inculcate the teacher’s point of 
view. The important question, therefore, is who is the teacher? This lay 
conception of teaching, however, is fast giving way to a new professional 
one. With the introduction of controversial issues in the public school 
since World War I, our better teachers mean by the infinitive ‘to teach’, 
to encourage students to think, to ponder, to investigate, to weigh argu- 
ments pro and con. If they subscribe to this meaning, then it is not so 
important who does the teaching as how he teaches. What can be said for 
teachers can also be said for textbooks. Under the older conception of 
teaching, it is all important which books the student reads. Under the 
newer conception it is all important how he reads them.” Emphasis his. 


24 Ethics, I, 3, 1094b 30. 


25St. Thomas’ fullest discussion of teaching is found in De Veritate, 
q. 11. See Truth, Vol. II, translated by James V. McGlynn, SJ., Chicago, 
Regnery, 1953. 


26 Summa Theologiae, I, 85, 1; In II Metaph. lect. 1. For the conse- 
quences of this position as it affects education in general, see A. C. Pegis, 
“Catholic Education and American Society,’ Disputed Questions in 
Education I, New York: Doubleday, 1954. 


27 Sum. Theol., I, 79, 11, ad 2um; De Ver., q. 3, a. 3. 


_ *8Contra Gentiles, I, 75. “Huic autem arti similis est ars docendi; 
in eo enim qui docetur est principium activum ad scientiam, scilicet in- 
tellectus, et ea quae naturaliter intelliguntur, scilicet prima principia; et 


ideo scientia acquiritur dupliciter: et sine doctrina per inventionem, et 
per doctrinam.” 
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3. They differ in this that the teacher has already grasped the intelligible 
content of the sensible data2® and the student has not done so as 
yet.30 

4. To teach is to present these sensible data in their intellectualized 
form expressed in words or signs so that the student, through these 
intellectualized signs, may more easily see the intelligible content of 
these sensible data.31 

5. The student, following a teacher’s signs, sees in the data what the 
teacher sees, but knows because he sees for himself32 The student 
who stops at the teacher’s words or signs can only memorize.33 

6. Any method of teaching is good that makes clear the intelligible con- 
tent of sensible data or the intelligible lines between sensible data 
and first principles.34 


29De Ver. q. 11, a. 2, corp. “Doctrina autem importat perfectam 
actionem scientiae in docente vel magistro; unde oportet quod ille qui 
docet vel magister est, habeat scientiam quam in alio causat, explicite et 
perfecte, sicut in addiscente per doctrinam.” 


30 De Ver., q. 11, a. 1, ad 3um. “Ad tertium dicendum, quod illa de 
quibus per signa docemur, cognoscimus quidem quantum ad aliquid, et 
quantum ad aliquid ignoramus; utpote si docemur quid est homo, oportet 
quod de eo praesciamus aliquid: scilicet rationem animalis, vel substantiae, 
aut saltem ipsius entis, quae nobis ignota esse non potest.” 


31 De Ver., q. 11, a. 1, ad llum. “Ad undecimum, quod in discipulo 
describuntur formae intelligibiles, ex quibus scientia per doctrinam accepta 
constituitur, immediate quidem per intellectum agentem, sed mediate per 
eum qui docet. Proponit enim doctor rerum intelligibilium signa ex quibus 
intellectus agens accipit intentiones intelligibiles, et describit eas in in- 
tellectu possibili. Unde ipsa verba doctoris audita, vel visa in scripta, hoc 
modo se habent ad causandum scientiam in intellectu sicut res quae sunt 
extra animam, quia ex utrisque intellectus intentiones intelligibiles accipit; 
quamvis verba doctoris propinquius se habeant ad causandum scientiam 
quam sensibilia extra animam existentia in quantum sunt signa intelligi- 
bilium intentionum.” 


82 De Ver., q. 11, a. 1, ad 2um. “Ad secundum dicendum, quod cognitio 
rerum in nobis non efficitur per cognitionem signorum, sed per cognitionem 
aliquarum rerum magis certarum, scilicet principiorum, quae nobis per 
aliqua signa proponuntur, et applicantur ad alia quae prius erant nobis 
ignota simpliciter, quamvis nobis nota secundum quid, ut dictum est, in 
corp. art. Cognitio enim principiorum facit in nobis scientiam conclu- 
sionum, non cognitio signorum.” 


33 In IV Ethic., lect. 7, 1210. “Quantum autem ad sapientiam, subjungit 
quod juvenes sapentialia quidem scilicet metaphysicalia non credunt, idest 
non attingunt mente, licet dicant ore;...” 


34 Sum. Theol., I, 84, ad 3um. “Dicendum quod ordinata interrogatio 
procedit ex principiis communibus per se notis ad propria. Per talem 
autem processum scientia causatur in anima addiscentis. Unde cum verum 
respondet de his de quibus secundo interrogatur, hoc non est quia prius 
ea noverit, sed quia tunc ea de novo addiscit. Nihil enim refert utrum 
ille qui docet, proponendo vel interrogando procedat de principiis com- 
munibus ad conclusiones. Utrobique enim animus audientis certificatur 
de posterioribus per priora.” See also De Ver., q. 11, a. 1, corp. 
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So far the position of St. Thomas. 

The obvious thing to the credit of this theory of teaching is that it 
explains the data instead of explaining them away. The data, I repeat, 
are these. Man acquires knowledge. Some knowledge is acquired by 
discovery, some by being taught. These activities are by no means 
identical, as Dewey thought. The distinctive difference between discovery 
and being taught is that there is a mind which already knows and helps 
another learn. When there are those around who know, society sets up 
schools for the explicit purpose of having the knowers teach what they 
know to those who do not know. That learning what another knows is 
an inestimable aid to human thought, is witnessed most clearly by men 
whose great talent would have, if talent could have, justified their dis- 
pensing with teachers. St. Thomas learned philosophy under Aristotle’s 
guidance by learning what Aristotle thought. And Sir Isaac Newton said: 
“Tf I have seen (more than other men) it is because I stood on the 
shoulders of giants ”.35 

Granted that men do teach others what they know, the theory of reality- 
centered teaching can explain what goes on. The human mind, whether 
that of teacher or taught, is geared to knowing reality. By this is meant 
that to be a mind is to be able to conform itself to reality. By its own 
vital activity the mind conforms itself to reality by making itself be the 
reality it knows. And to be minding is to be thus conforming self to 
reality. Thus reality is the critical determinant of knowledge. A biologist, 
for example, is most properly distinguished from a chemist by his knowl- 
edge, which is biological and not chemical because it is about the living as 
living. Different kinds of objects make it possible to have different kinds 
of knowledges. And to generate one kind of knowledge is to conform the 
mind to the specifications and characteristics of this kind of data. In 
discovery the knower starts with sensible data and sees the intelligible order 
that gives sense to these data. In being taught the knower starts with 
sensible data already ordered intelligibly by the teacher and finds that 
this intelligible order gives sense to these data. In both discovery and 
being taught the human mind sees what it sees as being about the reality 
known. Thus the core of any realistic theory of teaching will be this: 
the specifications of the object determine and control the specifications of 
knowledge and knowing. Stated in direct opposition to child-centered 
theory, the core is this: the central and critical factor of knowing is the 
relation of knowledge to the thing known, not the relation of the knower 
to his knowledge. 

The manifestations 36 flowing from this core of realistic teaching must 
be, as you can readily suspect, the very opposite of the manifestations of 
child-centered teaching. Instead of being standardless on principle, realistic 
education is on principle geared to standards. The standard is reality, a 


35 Taken from a letter to Hooke; quoted in E. A. Burtt, Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Physical Science, London: Kegan, 1925, p. 202. 


36T have chosen, for the purpose of this paper, those manifestations 
most directly opposed to a child-centered theory of teaching. 
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standard for both teacher and taught. Either may not knuw what the 
standard is; what is needed is knowledge to cure this ignorance. Either 
teacher or taught may not care what the standard is; what is needed is 
virtue to cure this vice. But even when ignorance and vice hold sway, no 
outsider who knows reality, the standard, need be betrayed into thinking 
that either of them is or is on the way to being educated. 

The second manifestation of realistic teaching pertains to what goes on 
in the classroom. Child-centered theory raised the scare-crow of in- 
doctrination and thereby cut into the teacher’s essential task, that is, to 
teach what he knows. But the scare-crow is stuffed only with straw. 
The realistic teacher does not suppose that the student’s mind is a plastic 
disc to be grooved and played back. He thinks the mind is an active 
power, with conditions of knowing which are the same for both teacher 
and taught. Each must perform his own act of knowing; each must find 
what he knows in the data before him. What they know in common, 
and what no one can teach another, is being and the principles of being, 
ie. that being is, that nothing is not, that a thing cannot simultaneously 
be and not be. What the teacher has that the student does not have is 
knowledge of the principles of being as exemplified in this part of reality, 
i.e. in the subject-matter to be taught. Take an example from geometry. 
The teacher knows that alternate interior angles are equal when a trans- 
verse crosses parallel lines. The student knows what a line is, an angle, 
parallel lines, a transverse. What the student needs to see is that these 
mathematicals cannot be unless the alternate interior angles also be equal. 
The posture of the teacher before reality is: he knows the facts, he has 
seen their intelligible order, his words express this intelligible order in the 
facts. The posture of the student is this: he begins with the words of his 
teacher, he sees in them first the relevant facts to be understood in an 
orderly fashion and then the intelligible order among these relevant facts. 
The realistic teacher does not expect assent to his words because they are 
his. He expects assent because reality is seen to be such as he says it is. 
And what is this but asking a mind to be minding? Thus the teacher's 
art consists in adapting words or signs so that they carry in an orderly 
way the subject-matter to the student minds before him.37 But the 
controlling and only justifying purpose for bringing subject-matter to the 
student is to raise the student up to an understanding of subject-matter. 

The third manifestation of realistic teaching is its acceptance of any 
teachable reality for its province. The realist has no Procrustean bed of 
method that all reality must fit at the expense of having its head and 
feet snipped off. The realist does not try to make reality fit his mind; 
he tries to get his mind conformed to reality. If some data demand a 
mathematical method and some a historical method; if some data require 
a scientific method and some a theological—this does not surprise him. 
Nor does he say, in desperation, that theology is not good knowledge 
because it is not experimental, or that literary taste is not reliable because 
no one can define it. Reality is complex and the methods of knowing it 


87 For the causality of teaching, see F. C. Wade, S.J., “ Causality in the 
Classroom,” Modern Schoolman (28), Jan. 1951, pp. 138-146. 
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are many. What justifies any method is how well it aids knowing reality. 
And what justifies teaching is not method, which itself needs justification, 
but knowledge of reality which justifies both method and teaching. 

The theory of reality-centered teaching can have nothing to do with 
the theory of child-centered teaching. Like oil and water, they cannot 
mix and consequently they manifest themselves differently. A Catholic, 
who must be a realist in his Faith, may hang around the tents of the 
child-centered theorists, picking up bits of theory here and there. Even 
with this strange intellectual diet he may, in many practical situations, 
land on his feet, thanks to his Faith. But there is no guarantee that his 
Faith will always save him from the consequences of his scrambled 
theories. 

Today the practical order demands that schools become even more 
custodial, and therefore less truly educative, than they have been in the 
immediate past. Children, whether they will or will not learn, whether 
they can or cannot learn very much, must be in grade and high school. 
Tomorrow they must be in college. And all this in the name of 
democracy.38 No matter how much administrators may be against merely 
keeping the young off the streets and out of the labor market, they will 
not be able to resist this public pressure. Their only protection is to have 
a theory of teaching that will stand up to the problem. There is no hope 
in the child-centered theory of teaching. No hope, because this theory on 
principle has already taken sides with the custodians. And Catholic ad- 
ministrators will find no solace in their Faith. Is not the ultimate end of 
Catholic education to save souls? And if keeping the young in a Catholic 
atmosphere will help save their souls, how can a Catholic administrator 
turn them away? 

I am far from recommending that he should turn them away. But I am 
recommending that he should not confuse his custodial obligation of saving 
souls with his teaching obligation of saving minds. I am not against a 
school teacher saving the souls of his students or his own. What I am 
against is a school teacher who thinks he is saving their minds or his own 
because he is saving their souls. Let the teacher adopt any part of the 
child-centered theory and he will find it not too shocking to become a 
part-time custodian. Let that teacher be a Catholic teacher, and even his 
life of divine charity may give a pseudo-ground for his intellectual baby- 
sitting. But the grounds are, thank God, illusions. What good has a 
teacher done a learner by treating his ignorance as if it were knowledge 
and his shallow fumblings as if they were the marks of an educated man? 
What good has a teacher done his democratic country by encouraging 
future citizens to confuse their erratic mental sallies with the kind of 


intellectual competence that gives some reasonable hope for government 
by the people? 39 


38. Gilson cuts the ground under this supposed defense of custodial 
schools. See his L’Ecole a la Croisée des Chemins, a lecture given at the 
Collége Jean-de-Brébuef, Montreal, 1954. 


39 Tbid. 
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We Catholics, least of all, should forget our commitments to the life 
of the mind. Catholic philosophers have always defended the dignity of 
man by insisting that he is a rational being. Catholic theologians have 
glorified man as the image of God, because man has a mind. We, the 
inheritors of this theology and philosophy, cannot neglect that mind with- 
out neglecting man and the image of God. And Catholic teachers, pre- 
cisely as teachers, have the honorable task and the special duty of develop- 
ing such images of God. They, above all, should heed St. Augustine’s ad- 
vice: “Intellectum valde ama” ,4° that is, “Have a deep love of the in- 
tellect.” But when teachers forget Augustine’s advice and think up novel 
and fascinating jobs for themselves, the harm they do is irreparable. Harm 
to their students, whom they send away empty and satisfied. Harm to 
themselves, for the punishment of neglecting thought is to become 
negligible. And harm to the Church that has always defended and 
fostered the human intellect as man’s first life-line to God.41 How could 
the Church ever forget mind and intellect, seeing that Her Founder is 
the eternal Logos made flesh, Who is not only the Way and the Life, but 
also the Truth. 

Francis C. Wane, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





(b) For the National Catholic Education Association 


To question the title of an address at great length is an ancient and 
hackneyed technique which has always been somewhat distasteful. It is 
boring in various senses of the word and tends to discourage the discussion 
of more important things involved. We still have enough of the medieval 
schoolman about us to believe that if the question is stated, then we should 
not try to find ways and means to unstate it. 

For serious and inescapable reasons, however, the title of our meeting 
needs scrutiny. Of course, we do not intend to wrangle at length over a 
problem of semantics. The words are abundantly clear. Something more 
grievous than faulty formulation appears to afflict our title. 

In the first place, like most school teachers, we feel a chronic revulsion 
at the prospect of thinking angry thoughts about anything that is centered 
on the child. A subconscious love for the Christmas season as the hap- 
piest season of the year probably plays a part in these feelings too. Grant 


40 Epist. 120, 3, 13-14; PL 33, p. 459. L. Keeler, SJ., St. Augustini 
Doctrina de Cognitione, Rome: Gregorian U. Press, 1934, pp. 7-8. 


41 Pius XII, Humani Generis, 1950, par. 47 in Paulist Press edition. 
“Tt is well known how highly the Church regards human reason, for it 
falls to reason to demonstrate with certainty the existence of God, per- 
sonal and one, to prove beyond doubt from divine signs the very founda- 
tions of the Christian Faith; to express properly the law which the Creator 
has imprinted in the hearts of men; and finally to attain to some notion, 
indeed a very fruitful notion, of mysteries.” See also E. Gilson, Chris- 
tianity and Philosophy, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939, ch. V. 
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that the child is more often than not, noisy, mischievous, irritating. At 
the close of a harrowing day in the school or home, the teacher or parent 
has an emphatic word or two descriptive of childish ways. Little people 
even try the patience of each other and exchange strange names which we 
do not fully understand or condone, but secretly regard as realistically 
expressive. Despite such incidents the child occupies the focal position 
in American life. Let it be conceded that we are dedicated emotionally 
to many persons and things of questionable value, we are not wrong in 
our uncritical love of the child. 

If there is an educational center at which someone must stand, then that 
central person must be the child if there is one available. No one needs 
or deserves so much attention. We teachers have adequate reason at 
times to gaze wryly at the excesses of parents in protecting or even spoil- 
ing their children, but this does not tempt us to push the child aside as if 
it were a by-product or minor factor in education. 

For one thing that monolithic force, the public mind, would not stand 
for neglect of the child in favor of ideas, theories of pedagogy, branches of 
learning, science, or even the teacher himself. The judgment of the adult 
public is clearly evident through the faith placed in formal education. So 
great is this confidence of the public at large that it has been referred to as 
“flattering to the professional educator, if not downright terrifying ”.1 

There is a special reason for caution on the part of the educator when 
he is critical of the going educational process, or even tries to alter the 
course of contemporary schooling. Despite some articulate murmuring 
there is more confidence displayed toward the schools than toward any 
other institutions. Big business, little business, labor, management, ath- 
letics, government, even religion do not receive the approving nod given 
universally to education. The very word itself has come to express an 
ideal, and even a myth perhaps. No matter what skill is to be learned or 
competence to be gained the label of education supplies all the necessary 
dignity. The schools may be short of funds, physical facilities, and even 
teachers, but no other public activity suffers from such an excess of hur- 
rahs. We believe that the hurrahs are for the child. 

Then too, those words “dogma” and “heresy” have an uncomfortable 
place in our title. For us they are religious terms deeply expressive of 
our Christian Faith, one for and one against; not to be applied lightly to 
the less decisive and less enduring issues of human living; not to be 
strewn carelessly among the expendable jargon of the science and art of 
education. Dogma and heresy are theological words anyway, so we should 
like to avoid them in our context. It is rather astonishing to discover 
how hard these two words, “dogma” and “heresy”, are to find in the 
Holy Father’s Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 

Philosophers do not trifle with words and we are making a very grave 
mistake if we appear to underestimate their serious intent and care in 
using them. Perhaps we are overshooting our mark. The philosopher’s 
stake in the educational life is more than a passing interest to him. What 


1 Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors. Vol. 
40, No. 3, P. 441. 
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philosophy contributes to education is elusive, it is true, and thus often 
ignored, but at great loss to the teacher. With considerable justification 
he has been called the teacher of the teachers. He is not a busybody, a 
mere interferer who tries to find difficulties even though everything is 
running smoothly. Nor is he a planner or technician who is called upon 
to replace parts when the unwieldy educational machine falters. The 
Catholic philosopher especially cannot be fairly considered a casual ob- 
server of the educational scene. 

He stands and has stood for many centuries at the inception of the 
whole educational process, casting light on its objectives and providing 
apt measures for gaining them. Philosophy is deeply critical of the in- 
tellectual sources out of which teaching and learning draw their vitality. 
Unlike the teacher or school administrator the philosopher of education 
does not have all of his resources above ground. Somewhat after the 
manner of the economist he keeps much of his professional wealth hidden 
away, in the vaults and caverns of reason; he guards this treasure jealously 
as the stable support of human living rather than as a saving to be called 
upon and consumed on a rainy day. We are prone to misjudge and un- 
derestimate his part because he does not share our enthusiasm for surface 
appearances. 

The philosophy of education, particularly that one which is Catholic, 
makes two clear though difficult demands upon us. The first one bids us 
to avoid any educational practice or procedure which is contrary to 
philosophical principle. We expect the philosopher to refrain from any 
accusation that Catholic educators knowingly offend against this first 
norm. To put principles into practice is an arduous task for the school- 
man, sometimes accomplished by the undignified and even humiliating 
method of trial and error. Years ago some philosopher should have had 
the foresight to give this method another name which would have relieved 
the method of its sting. We suggest that it might better be called trial 
and success, or even trial and accomplishment. 

Catholic philosophy, we note carefully, is not alone in demanding from 
practitioners of education that they avoid open contradiction of principle. 
For discoverable reasons those theories called naturalistic often show a 
rigidly consistent application in practice. Disharmonies are carefully re- 
moved by diligent empirical investigation. However, our Catholic philos- 
ophy boasts of its high place in the philosophia perennis and its close tie 
with traditional metaphysics. There is added also the bond which exists 
between philosophy and theology which the Catholic philosopher must 
regard. He is more than mildly angered by the maneuver which more 
practical minds consider smart, resourceful, convenient; the smooth, grace- 
ful shift to paganism. 

We mentioned a second demand which, for our theme, is more clearly 
pertinent “n contemporary education. Our philosophy of education assumes 
that its piinciples will be reflected in the achievements of the schools as 
well as in the means used for gaining our educational objectives. Are 
we vulnerable in this regard? Only a brash man would care to venture 
an assessment of our labors in fulfilling this second demand. We face a 
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stern challenge in the daily effort to make our end product resemble the 
original design. Perhaps the philosophers can help us if their attention is 
called, at least briefly, to the problem. 

Strange to say, William James is of service in describing this challenge 
which the teacher faces. He is quoted as saying that “ man is no lawgiver 
to nature, he is an absorber”.2 Though we are quite unwilling to accept 
the wide philosophical implications expressed in this figure of speech, we 
do recognize that man is completely surrounded by nature and he is thus 
strongly influenced by these surroundings. The strength of Rousseau and 
his subsequent educational theorists lies in their clear recognition that man 
is encompassed by the natural physical world. They set out to destroy 
the world of mind and spirit which the best intellects of thousands of 
years had labored to form. Why should man allow himself to be re- 
strained within the cultural forms and social patterns of a man-made 
world, when the freedom of primitive nature is accorded to him in a 
world, which holds him without restraint, which gives him much at the 
price of effortless surrender to it. If this were true of the man, should 
it not apply even more to the child? 

Despite all the efforts of Catholic education this is the kind of world 
to which impressionable youth is exposed. We have failed to remake the 
world in the Catholic image. Public life, as it meets our boys and girls, 
is not an easy adversary, nor does it play the game of life according to 
our rules. Teachers and parents are called upon to cope with the problems 
arising out of the conflict between the Catholic immortal soul and the 
pagan mortal body of our present civilization. Neither biting condemna- 
tion of worldly influences nor rancorous ignoring of the factual situation 
can be considered helpful. The Catholic schools do not stand alone in 
recognizing the damage done; we work cooperatively and in harmony with 
other schools and social agencies. However, in our philosophy of educa- 
tion we are isolated, and outside our own schools, ineffective. Our Cath- 
olic youth is not immune to the civilization by which it is surrounded. 
Can the Catholic philosophers help us teachers to slow down the rate at 
which our boys and girls absorb from an ungodly world ways of thinking 
and modes of conduct which do not reflect the principles of Catholic 
philosophy. Will the repudiation or even the elimination of the child- 
centered school assist us? 

The philosopher is not being asked to exchange his reflective method 
which he uses so effectively, for the empirical gathering of data on youth- 
ful behavior which the psychologist and social worker consider their 
domain. Youth is gregarious, imitative, short-sighted; all of which the 
philosopher cannot and would not change. But youth has learned, to the 
discomfort and even disappointment of teachers and parents, a philo- 
sophical principle which is blindly accepted and decisively acted upon by 
the public mind. Allow us to call it the “man belongs to himself” 
principle. 

Man belongs to himself. This brief formula makes no pretense to 


scholarly authority. It is not presented as a quotation. We merely 


2O’Connell, Naturalism in American Education. P. 5. 
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grubbed around the roots of the various truisms, platitudes, and cliches 
which guide so much modern living and decorate many educational theories 
and practices. We are prepared to demonstrate that many of the hy- 
phenated labels beginning with “self”, despite the virtuous overtones of 
responsibility, are vitiated and rendered unfit by the unquestioned assump- 
tion that the individual belongs to himself by an exclusive property right. 

In the struggle for exclusive possession of the self the term “ property 
right” presents serious rational difficulties for the Catholic mind. Despite 
our strong defence of the right of private property on moral and social 
grounds, our principles do not allow the welfare of our neighbor or the 
common good to be sold short in favor of protecting exclusive domination 
over the goods of earth. We are simply not naturalistic. To meet on 
common ground those who are, seems impossible or has been impossible 
thus far. In the meantime, we school teachers see the pressures of public 
life and thought exerted on Catholic youth which has not yet gained the 
toughness of mind needed to resist them intellectually. 

When it is said that man belongs to himself we Catholic thinkers feel 
ourselves pushed out of the area of the rational beyond which fruitful 
discussion becomes vain. It is as if someone called off the principle of 
identity and then challenged us to a debate. We know that man belongs 
to God through creation; to Christ through redemption; We know that a 
citizen belongs to his country; a soldier to his army; a husband to his 
wife; a child to his parents. These bonds have consequences which many 
of the best minds of the race have labored for centuries to draw. They 
are more than plans for survival despite Thomas Hobbes; more than 
furrows in a plowed field to be filled in and shifted at the next plowing. 
They are necessary charts for human living, subject to refinement, yes!; 
treated with unconcern, no!. 

The Catholic philosophy of education may well boast of its merits in 
supporting these truths. Even more it has worked and reworked them 
intellectually in order that they would always be ready for acceptance 
by the new generation. Thanks to the prevalence of freedom in American 
life we have the opportunity to teach these truths to our own youth, but 
the rest of the people show few signs of being impressed. 

Are we slow to meet educational challenges on a national basis because 
we consider other views so wrong, so obviously in error, that they are 
negligible? Are we allowing to lie unused valuable learning which could 
be brought to bear on the American scene? Does our whole outlook lift 
us above the need to be more resourceful in presenting for wide public 
view our philosophy of education? Could we possibly persuade the 
philosophers to look for a less troubleness word than animal in their 
stock definition of man? 

In our joint meeting last year one of the speakers voiced the responsi- 
bility of Catholic educators toward other systems and philosophies of 
education. “Surely it is emphasizing the obvious” he told us, “to say 
that no educational outcomes are confined solely to the group for which 
they are primarily intended. In a very true sense all education is to some 
extent public, and all educators have a public responsibility. We there- 
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fore as Catholic educators have an obligation not merely to the students 
in our own school but to all’. 

This gentle voice of Christian charity, made strong and noble for you 
and me by the recognition of its Christian motive, has a lure attached to 
it. We should not like to persuade our Catholic philosophers that they 
will be received with open arms. The arena of education is a rather rough 
and tumble world. Those who revel in the intricacies of the intellect may 
be ill-prepared for the kind of welcome extended to them by others who 
also do battle for good schools. If the philosophers believe that their 
tranquil study of summae and soliloquia has been an adequate preparation 
for the educational market-place, then they will be disillusioned. The area 
of scholarship called philosophical is dominated by one motive, the seek- 
ing and finding of the truth; philosophers are honored for this motive as 
long as they stick to their last. Philosophers, think your speculative 
thoughts and put them in writing for the perusal of those who have like 
interests. That is your task and your glory. If you do not want your 
intellectual skin to be rubbed raw by those whose hands are rough from 
the teaching trade, then keep your distance; otherwise you will be hurt, 
a grave disservice to the world of learning. 

In Kansas City in 1952 one of our best American Catholic educators gave 
some valuable guidance to the Catholic educators concerning their efforts 
to cooperate with others of different persuasion. “ We Catholic educators ”, 
he said “should take a realistic position, dictated by the fact that we are 
also American citizens living in a democracy. In almost every field of 
thought—politics, education, religion—variety, disagreement, opposition is 
the order of the day. The wrong way to face this situation is to retreat 
into isolation, to take haven in our own righteousness, to indulge in bitter 
criticism, to seem to refuse to work for the common good . . . . Recogniz- 
ing frankly and realistically that diversity is with us probably to stay, we 
must foster the faith in our own convictions and the courage that will 
stimulate us to offer others our religious, moral, educational principles and 
values vigorously but always tactfully and charitably”4 Great patience 
and forbearance are needed in some circles in order to live up to such wise 
admonitions. 

Recently a prominent figure of the American educational scene de- 
scribed to a still more prominent educational audience the kind of atmos- 
phere in which basic differences of view about the training of youth must 
be resolved. “The unity we seek cannot come about through evasion of 
the issues. It can come about only in the highly emotional field of 
sectarian controversy ”.5 The traditional contempt for the ‘highly emo- 
tional’ is a by-word in philosophical effort. 

In the great struggle for the mind of the growing generation the im- 
puting of bad motives, unworthy ends, and cunning means is growing in 


3 Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Association. Vol. LI, 
No. 1. P. 308. 


4Idem. Vol. XLVIX, No. 1. P. 61. 
5 Proceeding of the National Education Association. Vol. 90. P. 70. 
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frequency, or at least not losing its intensity. Are you philosophers pre- 
pared to undergo the ordeal of making your intellectual contribution to 
American education only to be told by the prominent figure quoted above 
that you are on the side of “ clerical politicians (who) are taking advantage 
of the mental confusion of our postwar era to regain their ancient privilege 
of controlling education ”.6 

What will be your reaction on discovering that the forms of logic in 
which you have been accustomed to regard yourselves as masters have 
had their velocity stepped up so that you do not have time to distinguish 
between the relevant and the impertinent. Despite repeated acknowledg- 
ments of your ability and good will, you will be subjected to the treat- 
ment called tolerance. Like patent medicines and lotions for waving the 
hair this tolerance has a double action. Your philosophical findings will 
be called honest but inconsistent, or insincere despite their flawless logic. 
After presumably working hard on his book, God in Education, Dr. Henry 
Van Dusen was even called a symptom because “one influence of this 
(his) reactionary Protestantism is the encouragement it brings to the 
Catholic demands for public funds”.?7 If you are ready to expose your- 
self to being called a symptom do not fail to look up the meaning of the 
word in Webster’s dictionary before coming to a final decision. 

This matter of Catholic demands for public funds has no discoverable 
place in our Catholic philosophy, but it is a basic principle of action, 
offensive action, in some theories of education. In some quarters it com- 
petes only with our alleged efforts to suppress freedom of speech for first 
place in any discussion of education. Just why there should be such an 
intimate connection between high finance and the philosophy of education 
remains an enigma, It appears to be the mysterious product of the high 
velocity logic mentioned previously. 

A strong streak of anticlericalism might help in resolving the enigma. 
Our informant says “We must close the door tight against the present 
attempts of the clergy to force our people to support sectarian schools 
whose rapid increase would destroy our secular school and tear our nation 
into irreconcilable factions”.8 When you look up Webster’s definition of 
symptom skip back a few pages to the early S’s and see how you would 
like to be accused of sedition. The whole picture looks very dark but it 
has not been overdone. All of these quotations came from the gentle lips 
of a member of the gentler sex. 

In Psalm 110 we read that “The fear of God is the beginning of Wis- 
dom”. We Catholic school teachers fear God and have thus proven that 


we are beginners in wisdom. It is the duty of the philosophers to show 
us the next step. 


Epwarp M. Dwyer, OS.A. 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
6 Idem. 
TIdem. P. 75. 
8Idem. P. 79. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINvuTEs OF THE MEETING, APrit 12-13, 1955 
MORNING SESSION, APRIL 12, 1955 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the patronage of His Excel- 
lency, Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, Archbishop of Philadelphia and 
the Catholig universities, senior colleges and seminaries of the Philadelphia 
area, on Tuesday, April 12, 1955, at 9:30 am. The general subject of the 
meeting was “ Knowledge and Expression.” Dr. Anton C. Pegis, Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada, opened the discussion 
with a paper on “Creation and Beatitude in the Summa Contra Gentiles of 
St. Thomas.” Rev. Joseph Owens, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
concluded the morning session with a paper on “Our Knowledge of Na- 
ture.’ Comments on the papers were led by Dr. William Walton and Dr. 
James Anderson respectively. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session: Nominating Committee: Vernon J. Bourke, E. Russell Naughton, 
Otto Bird. Auditing Committee: Beatrice H. Zedler, William Walton, Leo 
Foley. Resolutions Committee: Edward Q. Franz, R. W. Mulligan, Gerald 
Esser. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 12, 1955 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being 
called at 2:30 pm. The “Logic and Method” division was under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Linus J. Thro, St. Louis University. Rev. F. C. 
Lehner, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., spoke on “ Extra-Logical 
Procedures in Philosophy” and Rev. John E. Gurr, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington, spoke on “Genesis and Function of Principles in 
Philosophy.” The “Philosophy of Nature” division, under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Leo Foley, Marist College, Catholic University, heard a discus- 
sion of “ Creationism in Physics and Philosophy ” led by Dr. Roy R. Bode, 
Catholic University, and “ Realism in Modern Cosmology” led by Rev. 
Ernan McMullin, University of Notre Dame. The “ Metaphysics ” division 
heard papers on “ Metaphysics is Concerned with Tautology or Nonsense 
Statements” by Rev. Robert G. Miller, Assumption College, Windsor, 
Canada, and Rev. Gerard Esser, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, 
Illinois. These discussivus were conducted under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Lawrence E. Lynch, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto. 

The evening general session was held at 8:00 p.m. in the Rose Garden 
Room of Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Dr. Vincent E. Smith, Vice-President 
presiding. His Excellency, Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, extended archdiocesan greetings. Rev. Dr. James A. Mc- 
Williams read the citation for the presentation of a volume of philosophical 
essays entitled Progress in Philosophy to Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, 
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secretary of the Association, in commemoration of his 25 years as secretary 
of the Association. Dr. Hart in his response spoke on the subject “The 
American Center of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy.” The citation for the 
award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal to Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, 
S.J., head of the Department of Philosophy at Marquette University, was 
read by Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, past president of the Association and 
professor of philosophy at Fordham University. The Medalist’s address 
by Dr. Smith was on the subject “The Position of Philosophy in a 
Catholic College.’ The evening session was closed with the Presidential 
Address by Dr. Charles J. O’Neil of Marquette University, speaking on the 
subject “ Practical Knowledge and Liberty.” 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 13, 1955 


The morning session, April 13, convened at 9:00 am. This session 
heard papers by Dr. John A. Oesterle, University of Notre Dame, on 
“Our Poetic Knowledge,” and of Dr. Herbert T. Schwartz, Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati, Ohio, on “Our Knowledge of Knowledge.” Comment 
on the first named paper was led by Rev. Robert F. Harvanek and on the 
latter by Dr. Donald A. Gallagher. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 1:00 P.M., APRIL 13 


The general business session was held in the Rose Garden Room of 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. The chairman of the auditing committee, Dr. 
Beatrice H. Zedler of Marquette University reported favorably on the 
Treasurer’s report. The Treasurer’s report was read by Rev. J. B. Mc- 
Allister. (This report is published in these Proceedings under the heading 
“Report of the Treasurer.’’) 

The Chair announced the following committees to have charge of the 
Round Table discussions in the various divisions of philosophy at the 
next meeting of the Association at Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 3 and 4, 1956: 


Charles A. Hart, General Chairman 

Logic and Method, Allan B. Wolter, Chairman 

Philosophy of Nature, Francis Collingwood, Chairman 
Metaphysics, Mary Brady, Chairman 

Moral and Political Philosophy, George C. Reilly, Chairman 
History of Philosophy, James H. Robb, Chairman 
Philosophical Problems, Luke J. Lindon, Chairman 


The Secretary’s report for the year was read by Secretary Hart and 
accepted as approved by the membership. (The report of the Secretary 
is published in these Proceedings under the heading “Report of the 
Secretary.”) The Secretary also read the report of the minutes of the 
two meetings of the Executive Council during the year. (These reports 
are published in these Proceedings under the heading “Minutes of the 
Executive Council Meetings.”) 
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President O’Neil announced that Dr. Donald Gallagher of Marquette 
University was appointed as a member of the Committee on Research 
Publications of which Dr. Leo R. Ward of the University of Notre Dame 
is chairman for one year and Dr. James Anderson of Marquette University 
is a member for two years. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, 
Rev. Dr. Edward Q. Franz of Gannon College, Erie, was made. His report 
also was approved. (This report is published in the Proceedings under 
the heading “ Report of the Committee on Resolutions.”) 

NEW BUSINESS—The membership voted to accept the following 
amendments to the Constitution as proposed in a communication to all 
members of the Association thirty days prior to the annual meeting: 

Amendment 1: That the section on “ Officers” of the Constitution of 
this Association be amended to read: “A vice-president (who shall be 
president-elect)”. 

Amendment 2: That the section on “ Dues” be deleted and included as 
a second by-law. 

Amendment 3: That the section on “Incorporation” be deleted. 

Amendment 4: That in the section on “Amendments” the words “and 
its by-laws” be deleted. 

The membership also voted to set up the following two by-laws: 

1) These By-laws may be suspended by a simple majority of those 
present at the annual meeting of the Association; they may be amended 
by a simple majority if prior notice has been given, or without prior 
notice by a unanimous vote; those present at the business meeting are to 
constitute a quorum. If in the considered judgment of the President 
necessity exists they may be suspended but not amended by unanimous 
vote of the Executive Council. 

2) The dues of this Association are as follows: 

(a) Constituent—$7.00 annually. 
(b) Associate—$7.00 annually. 
(c) Student—$5.00 annually. 

(d) Institutional—$10.00 annually. 
(e) Life—$100.00. 

In accordance with the direction of the Executive Council President 
Smith announced a committee to consider the general revision of the 
Constitution of the Association as follows: Dr. Charles J. O’Neil of Mar- 
quette University, general chairman, Dr. James Collins of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham University. The Committee 
was asked to make a preliminary report at a proposed December meet- 
ing of the Executive Council in Chicago, Illinois, on Saturday, December 
17, 1955, at 2:00 p.m. at Loyola University Law School. Notice of the 
proposed general revisions is to be forwarded to each member of the Asso- 
ciation at least thirty days before the next annual meeting in accordance 
with the present provisions of the Constitution. 

Chairman Vernon J. Bourke of the Nominating Committee reported the 
following nominations for the coming year: 
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For President—Dr. Vincent E. Smith 

For Vice-President—Rev. George P. Klubertanz 

For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart 

For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister 

Rev. Allan B. Wolter, O.F.M. 
Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan 


For Executive Council (3 years)—| 


Upon the vote of the membership the Secretary was instructed to cast 
an unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee, the 
nominees thereupon to be considered duly elected. The new president, 
Dr. Smith, was escorted to the president’s chair. He expressed his ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon him and stated that he would do 
everything in his power to further the purpose of the Association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 13, 1955 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:00 p.m. The “Moral and Political Philosophy” division, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Lottie H. Kendzierski, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, heard a discussion on a paper entitled “The Re- 
lations of Law and Obligation” by Dom Gregory Stevens, St. Anselm’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C., and “The Place of Natural Knowledge in 
Ethics” by Dr. Venant Cauchy, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
Under the “ History of Philosophy” division, chairmaned by Rev. Ben 
Hunt, St. Paul’s College, Catholic University, a paper was heard on “ Re- 
cent Trends Towards Realism in American Philosophy ” by Rev. Malachy 
R. Sullivan, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, and “ The Nature of 
Man in the Philosophy of John Dewey” by Sister M. Sophie Simec, 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. The “ Philosophical Problems” division 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Edward Q. Franz, Gannon College, Erie, 
Pa., heard a paper on “The Role of Dialectic in Philosophical Inquiry ” 
by Dr. Otto Bird, University of Notre Dame, and Sister Rose Emmanuella 
Brennan, College of the Holy Names, Oakland Calif. All divisions ad- 
journed at 4:30 p.m. for attendance at the joint session of the Association 
with the National Catholic Educational Association at Hotel Claridge in 
Atlantic City at 8:00 p.m. 

At the joint session, President Charles J. O’Neil presided. This session 
heard Rev. Edward Dwyer of Villanova University, representing the 
National Catholic Educational Association and Rev. Francis J. Wade, of 
Marquette University, respresenting the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association on the subject: “The Child Centered School: Dogma or 
Heresy.” Extended discussion from the floor followed. The session ad- 
journed at 10:15 p.m. 

Prior to, and during the Annual Meeting informal and popular radio talks 
in dialog or interview form were given by President O’Neil, Secretary 
Hart and Chairman of the Local Committee on Attendance, Doctor Russell 
Naughton through the facilities of stations WJMJ and WHYY. 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 18, 1954 AND APRIL 12, 1955 


The Executive Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion held two meetings during the year. The first was a special meeting at 
the Loyola University Law School building in Chicago, Illinois, on the after- 
noon of Saturday, December 18, 1954, at 2 p.m. at the request of President 
Charles J. O’Neil. 

First Meeting Minutes 


All members except Drs. Leo Schumacher, McAllister and Lynch were 
present. The absentees had asked to be excused by reason of conflicting 
obligations. 

The Council decided to hold its thirtieth annual meeting on April 3 and 
4, 1956, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President O’Neil also suggested that by closely adhering to the division 
of time and by making certain minor improvements we could eliminate 
some of the objections which arose at our 1954 meeting because of the 
long reading time of various papers and particularly those of the morning 
sessions. This was in consideration of Rev. Joseph Clark’s motion at the 
1954 meeting in Milwaukee that the morning papers should be distributed 
in advance to the members so that the reading of them could be omitted 
and the entire time given to the discussion of the papers. The Secretary 
was instructed to publish on the first page of the program a notice of a 
maximum of thirty minutes reading time for all papers and a maximum 
of five minutes for those leading the comment on the papers. President 
O’Neil considered that it was not necessary for our Association to imitate 
the procedure of other organizations, e.g., American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. He emphasized the different character of our Association and sug- 
gested that he was of the opinion that a much larger number of our mem- 
bers than those who attend the business sessions of our annual meetings 
really prefer to have papers read at the time of the meeting. He also 
indicated the very considerable difficulty of printing or mimeographing 
papers for distribution prior to the annual meetings. The Council was in 
agreement that we should try a strict enforcement of reading time for 
papers as a fixed policy at all future meetings in the hope of continuing 
our past policy and at the same time providing for the full discussion of 
all papers read at our annual meetings. The Council voted that for the 
present it considered the Clark proposal as not feasible. 

Secretary Hart referred to a communication from Monsignor John K. 
Ryan, professor of philosophy at Catholic University of America, concern- 
ing the possibility of a subsidy in the sum of $1,000.00 for the publication 
of the philosophical papers of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, 
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first president of the American Catholic Philosophical Association and late 
professor of philosophy at Catholic University of America. Monsignor 
Ryan stated that he felt the papers had enduring value and would be ap- 
preciated by the members of the Association. The Council voted to have 
the manuscript, containing the various articles by Monsignor Pace, sent 
to the Committee on Research Publications of the Association for their 
report at the Philadelphia meeting of the Council concerning the advisa- 
bility of accepting the request of Monsignor Ryan. President O’Neil ap- 
pointed Dr. Vincent Smith and Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, and Sister M. Ida 
as a committee for the general morning sessions programs. 

The Council discussed the publication of a volume of philosophical 
essays to be entitled Progress in Philosophy authorized by the Association 
in recognition of Dr. Hart’s twenty-five years as Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. O’Neil indicated that tentative bids had been received from 
Bruce Publishing Company and Marquette University Press but that 
neither of these companies would make any exact bid until the manu- 
script was received. The Council voted to provide complimentary copies 
to all the members of the Association. Secretary Hart had previously 
presented to President O’Neil the figures of Wickersham Printing Com- 
pany for 1,000 cloth bound copies in the sum of $1,680.00 for a volume of 
250 pages and $1,925.00 for a volume of 300 pages. Dr. O’Neil pointed 
out, however, that this figure did not include any editorial services such as 
would be provided by the Bruce Publishing Company and by Marquette 
University Press. President O’Neil assured the Council that every effort 
would be made to secure the best possible rates for the publication of the 
volume. It was pointed out that the simple printing of the volume was 
only one factor in the publication and that if the work were done by a 
printer the Association would be under the necessity of securing editorial 
services from some other source which would add very considerably to the 
cost of printing as indicated in the Wickersham bid. 

President O’Neil noted that there were several provisions of the Con- 
stitution which needed revising. He stated that he would propose these 
amendments for vote of the membership at the Philadelphia meeting. He 
also noted the necessity of drawing up by-laws for the regularizing of 
actions which had become customary. The Council, at the request of 
Dr. Smith, approved a proof reader for NEW SCHOLASTICISM at 
$100.00 a year. 

This special meeting adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 


Second Meeting Minutes 


At its second meeting on Tuesday, April 12, 1955, at 4:30 p.m., at Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford all members were present. Sixty-eight new member- 
ships were formally approved. 

The Committee on the 1956 program appointed at the December 18th 
special meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. Vincent E. Smith, with 
Sister M. Ida and Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser as members, reported an unani- 
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mous suggestion on the general subject for the 1956 meeting as: The Role 
of Philosophy in a Catholic Liberal Education. The Council voted ap- 
proval of the general subject. 

The Council received invitations from various Chicago agencies to hold 
its 1957 meeting in that city. The Council voted to accept the invitation 
for the Easter week 1957 meeting. 

Upon the nomination of Dr. Vincent E. Smith, Editor of NEW 
SCHOLASTICISM, Rev. G. J. Gustafson, S.S., of St. Edward’s Seminary, 
Kenmore, Washington, and Sister M. Dustan, OS.B., of Atchison, Kansas 
were named to the Board of Editors of NEW SCHOLASTICISM. 

The Secretary noted about 100 proxies had been received all in favor 
of the proposed amendments to the Constitution as per notice given to 
the membership on March 7, 1955. The Council discussed at length the 
by-laws of the Association as proposed by President O’Neil pursuant upon 
a request of the Council in its December 18th meeting. It was noted that 
there were a number of ambiguities also in the Constitution which should 
be clarified. Finally the Council voted to empower the President to ap- 
point a committee to consider the whole Constitution for general revision 
and to formulate a set of by-laws accordingly. The Committee was asked 
to make its report at the next meeting of the Council which would be a 
special meeting in Chicago in December 1955. 

The Committee on Research Publications through its chairman, Dr. 
William Walton, made a report on publication of the Monsignor Edward 
A. Pace Papers in Philosophy. Dr. Walton and Dr. Leo R. Ward, CSC., 
of the University of Notre Dame, reported favorably with Dr. James 
Anderson of Marquette University making a minority unfavorable report. 
The Council expressed its appreciation of the work of the Committee. 
The Council voted to disapprove of the subsidy in the sum of $1,000.00 
requested by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Ryan, professor of philosophy at 
Catholic University of America who had edited the Papers and had re- 
quested the subsidy from the Association as an aid to publication. 

The Council voted against award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas 
Medal Award for 1956. 

Rev. James A. McWilliams, 8.J., of St. Louis University, made a de- 
tailed report of the Association’s volume of Essays to be entitled Progress 
in Philosophy written by members of the Association at his invitation in 
commemoration of the twenty-five years of service of the Secretary of the 
Association. He reported all essays had been received and bids for pub- 
lication also had received consideration. The Council considered these 
various bids at length and finally voted to empower Editor McWilliams to 
enter into contract with the Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee to 
publish the volume. The Council considered the bid of this Company as 
at $2.50 per volume, a copy to be delivered to each member of the Asso- 
ciation, with a 10% royality to the Association for each volume purchased 
as the most advantageous of the bids received. The Council expressed its 
appreciation of the excellent and painstaking efforts of Editor McWilliams 
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in bringing the project to its present successful status as well as to each 
contributor to the volume. Contributors to the volume with the subjects 
discussed were reported as follows: 


Father Hart, by Dr. James D. Collins of St. Louis University. 

The Meeting of the Ways, by Dr. James A. McWilliams, SJ., of St. 
Louis University. 

On the Notion of Subsistence, by Dr. Jacques Maritain, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Metaphysics and Unity, by Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 

What is Really Real, by Dr. W. Norris Clarke, SJ., of Bellarmine 
College. 

Professor Shelten and the Proof for Existence of God, by Dr. F. X. 
Meehan of St. John’s, Brighton, Mass. 

On the Mathematical Approach to Nature, by Dr. Vincent E. Smith, 
University of Notre Dame. 

The Assimilation of the Old and the New in Philosophy, by Rev. Dr. 
Leo A. Foley, 8.M., of Catholic University of America. 

In Seipsa Subsistere, by Rev. Dr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., of St. Bona- 
venture, New York. 

St. Thomas and the Unity of Man, by Dr. Anton Pegis, Director of the 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 

Thomistic Thoughts on Government and Rulers, by Very Rev. Dr. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., Dean of School of Philosophy, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


The Secretary announced that he had arranged with the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel to hold our 1956 Cincinnati meeting in that hotel. The 
meeting will be a feature of the 125th Anniversary of Xavier University in 
Cincinnati. The Secretary also announced the formal approval of the ap- 
plication of the Association for membership in the International Federa- 
tion of Philosophical Societies at the meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Federation at Athens, Greece, on April 4, 1955. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:30 p.m. 

Cuartes A. Hart 
Secretary of the Council 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary respectfully requests that his quarterly reports in his 
column “From the Secretary’s Desk” in each issue of New Scholasticism 
during the past year be considered part of his annual report. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on April 20 
and 21, 1954, under the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, and the Catholic universities, 
senior colleges and seminaries of the Milwaukee area. The papers read 
at the meeting were published as Volume XXVIII entitled “ Proceedings 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association” and were distributed 
to the member in September 1954. 

The Membership in the Association as of April 1, 1955, was as follows: 


OAR REO AEE ees Se ee 31 
Constituent and Associate ................. 600 
ED Wawa So ch8ecch0 alecd sch cdecvectvees 49 
Re re ees oe Tee eae 129 

ET Ui ichves sek ahuhesbeur ce acanekik 809 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly issues during the past 
year as Volume XXVIII. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association ............... 809 
ED Gdnhddsesdescdsisevedwhessbanena 360 
LE RS ae ee eee Ge Dey 83 
EE os sons oddone ceewadseenkenn 15 

ai wid ae ak ae on eid atc eli 1267 


The Association acknowledges with appreciation the free facilities of 
office and file space from the Catholic University of America for the 
Secretary and for the Treasurer and Manager of New Scholasticism. He 
also acknowledges similar free facilities at the University of Notre Dame 
for the Editor of New Scholasticism. 

During the year the Association through the action of the Executive 
Council at its special meeting in Chicago on December 18, 1954, made 
formal application for membership in the International Federation of 
Philosophical Societies. The application was formally accepted on April 
4, 1955, at the meeting of the Executive Directors in Athens, Greece. The 
purpose of the Federation together with its constitution was published in 
the April issue of New Scholasticism. Exchange of research and of archives 
facilities is particularly stressed as is also the advantage of world union 
of philosophers in relations with cultural agencies of the United Nations. 

During the year the Secretary received a manuscript containing the 
philosophical papers of the late Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, late professor 
of philosophy at Catholic University of America and one of the founders 
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and first president of the American Catholic Philosophical Association and 
first editor of the Association’s official journal, The New Scholasticism, 
together with a request from Rt. Rev. John K. Ryan, professor of 
philosophy at the University that the Executive Council consider a request 
that the Association subsidize the proposed publication of the papers in 
the sum of one thousand dollars. Monsignor Ryan stated that he had 
edited the papers and considered them of enduring value and pertinence 
for contemporary philosophical discussion. He also stated that he had 
promise of financial aid also from another source which, with the proposed 
subsidy from the Association, would assure publication. The Secretary 
referred the application to the Executive Council at its December meet- 
ing and was directed to refer the manuscript to the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Research Publication for report at its April meeting. 

Most of our ten regional conferences have been active during the past 
year with one or more meeting at the regional level. This has. been 
particularly true of our newest Southern California Regional Conference 
at Los Angeles where an extensive monthly meeting program is being 
carried out with singular success. All regional secretaries are requested 
to send in news of conference meetings and to stress membership in the 
National Association. 

Within the next month a personal invitation will be extended to each 
member of the Association to volunteer to read a half-hour paper at some 
one of the six sectional afternoon meetings on subjects suggested by the 
respective chairmen. We are continuing this procedure with the hope of 
securing a wider response from the general membership. We hope for 
your support in this regard. 

Cuaries A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas the basic need for intellectual communication among _philos- 
ophers of all schools and systems is very pressing today and whereas 
the world of thought can gain much from the truths that this Association 
has brought into focus, therefore 

Be it resolved: That the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
deplores the fact that non-Scholastic philosophers in America, with few 
exceptions, continue to ignore the truths set forth by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and it therefore urges its members to win wider recognition of these truths 
by positive measures, such as by participating actively wherever possible 
in meetings of non-Scholastic groups. 

Be it further resolved: That this Association urges its members to 
write articles for non-Scholastic philosophical publications. 
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Whereas the impact of speculative thought is most widely felt in the 
world of practical activity and whereas the affairs of secular living need 
the guidance of a philosophy of human existence which recognizes the 
dependence of such existence upon the cause of all, namely God, therefore 

Be it resolved: That members of this Association bring to the problems 
of politics and social relations the well-founded principles that man with- 
out God is a mere abstraction, that foreign relations must be based upon 
justice for all, and that man’s social life must contribute to the welfare 
of others in charity rather than to self-aggrandisement. 


Whereas the evident success of this twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association has been made _ possible 
through the generous cooperation of His Excellency, The Most Reverend 
John F. O’Hara, CS.C., Archbishop of Philadelphia, the local clergy, the 
faculties of the universities, colleges, and seminaries of the Philadelphia 
area; to the untiring efforts of the Officers, particularly the Executive 
Secretary; to the efficiency of the Local Committee on Attendance, and 
to the cooperation of the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, therefore 


Be it resolved: That a special vote of appreciation be extended on 
behalf of the American Catholic Philosophical Association to the dis- 
tinguished patron of the Convention, Archbishop O’Hara, to the local 
clergy, the faculties of the universitiese, colleges, and seminaries of the 
area, and the Committee under the capable Chairmanship of Dr. E. 
Russell Naughton, to the retiring officers, and to the Executive Secretary, 
the Reverend Charles A. Hart. 

Epwarp Q. Franz, Chairman 
Rosert W. Moutuiaan, 8.J. 
Gerarp Esser, 8.V.D. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 1, 1955) 


Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 14 Garden St., Springfield 9, Mass. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., 3801 Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dillon, Right Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia St., Butte, Montana 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., 4153 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 34, IIl. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D. C. 

McNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 239 Selby Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 5025 Goodridge Ave., Fieldston 71, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

O’Grady, Professor Daniel, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 43 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S8., 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H. Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., London, Ontario, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College, Alma, California 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 





Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, a 
mm. ©. 4 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska : 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

De Paul University, 1010 Webster, Chicago 14, IIl. 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 

Dominican House of Philosophy, Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. ; 

Fournier Institute of Technology, Lemont, Illinois : 

Georgetown University, Riggs Memorial Library, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Iona College, 715 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada . 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 





Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. * 
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Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 

Marianopolis College, 3547 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 

Marquette University, 615 North llth St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 
a7, B®. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Passionist Fathers Monastery, 58th and Douglas Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 50 Queen’s Park Crescent, 
Toronto 5, Canada 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 

St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, 
N. J. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 
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St. Joseph Teacher College, 380°S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 

St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perrysville, Missouri 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
San Luis Rey Seminary, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 
Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, ~". Y. 

Acker, Rev. Br. William G., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New | ochelle, N. Y. 

Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 3340 Jackson St., San Francisco ' , Calif. 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., I» sing 6, Michigan 

Allen, Mr. Carl John, M.A., College of Great Falls, ©: .t Falls, Montana 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., Holy Name College, 1 & Shepherd Sts., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Cor nt of Quito, Ecuador 

Alsing, 1/Lt. Edwin J., USAF, 529th AC & W. © sup, APO 235, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 

Anderson, Dr. James F., Marquette Univer ,, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Armour, Very Rev. Charles P., C.PS., Via Mazzarino 16, Rome 103, Italy 

Arway, Rev. Robert J.,C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Aucoin, Very Rev. Charles, C.J.M., Superior of Holy Heart Seminary, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Aylward, Rev. Gerard J., CS.P., 329 Monroe Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A:, S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., 729 Homewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Bartley, Miss Marcella A., 5 Tudor City Place, New York 17, N. Y. 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bassick, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. Willia, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Becker, Mr. Ralph F., 130 Centre Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, Vacherie, La. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., 8.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., 8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, OS.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, Il. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Didge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 2058 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Bernard, Jack F., Liaison Control Div. G3, Hdqts. 7th Army, APO 46, 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Berube, Rev. Jean F., 8S8., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.M.Cap., 1004 North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Blee, Rev. Michael J., Loyola High School, Towson 4, Baltimore, Md. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 2519 Lyons St., SE., Washington 21, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard Y. M., 1130 Marion St., Winona, Minn. 

Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
| ae A 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., 8J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 
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Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 657 River Road, Manchester, N. H. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 8S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., CS.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., 3499 Mobile Training Wing, Chanute Air Force 
Base, Ill. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 Broadway N., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., 8.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bryde, Mr. Thomas J., 22 Concord Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, II. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., 8.M., 37 Avalon Ave., Bedford, Ohio 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego 1, Calif. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
ms. 2 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Burns, Rev. H. R., S.J., LeMoyne College, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, O.8.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Bushinski, Rev. Edward A., Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 

Byrne, Mr. Paul M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Caillouet, Most Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, M.SSS.T., Silver Lake, Brackney, Penna. 

Carlson, Very Rev. Sebastian, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Carmody, Rev. Michael F., 8.Th.L., Ph.D., St. Margaret’s Rectory, Mahon- 
ingtown, Penna. 

Carr, Rev. H., CS.B., Basilian Fathers, Vancouver 8, B. C. 

Carr, Mr. Harold M., 118 Pond Street, Sharon, Mass. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Cashin, Mr. John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Detroit 36, Mich. 

Cassidy, Mr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, 6239 Broadway, New York 71, N. Y. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Clancy, Rev. John L., 8.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., 300 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 
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Coggin, Rev. Walter, O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Coleman, Mr. John M., P.O. Box 3108, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Dr. Francis J., 824 No. 13th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connell, Richard J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Conway, Rev. James I., 8.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Coppolino, Dr. Dominic L., 147 Hill Top Drive, Pontiac, Warwick, R. I. 

Cox, Rev. John F., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, 
R.-5. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronan, Rev. Edward P., S.S., NAAS, Monterey, Calif. 

Cullen, Mr. John B., 6322 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 

Cunningham, Mr. Robert L., San Francisco College for Women, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Curran, Rev. Charles A., Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, Buckeye Lake, 
Ohio 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Archbishop’s House, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Dalcourt, Mr. Gerard, 923 Ohio Street, Lawrence, Kansas 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J.B., St. Gabriel’s Scholasticate, West Park, N. Y. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., 114 Mount St., London, W. 1, England 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Dates, Rev. Ralph, S.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Davenport, Rev. Robert L., Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Suisse 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Day, Rev. Francis T., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Deane, Rev. John P., Diocesan Chancery, Peoria 3, IIl. 

Dearden, Most Rev. John F., 8.T.D., 5078 Warwick Terrance, Pittsburgh 
13, Penna. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., St. Francis 8. Seminary, Lowell, Mass. 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 4958-12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Mont. 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 81st St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 
2, Kans. 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., S.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 1210 Chalfant St., South Bend, Ind. 

De Pauw, Rev. Dr. Grommar A., Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burgh, Md. 

Desy, Miss Whilma C., 92 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

Devlin, Rev. William J., SJ., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Dewart, Leslie, Ph.D., 13901 W. Fen Mile Rd., Oak Park 37, Mich. 

Dijkstra, Rev. F. O., O.F.M., St. Anthony’s Friary, Bangalore, India 

Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
mm. Ee 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., S.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, il. 

Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kan. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., C.M., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth, 4000 Harewood Road, N-E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

Drapeau, Rev. Raymond H., Church of Our Lady Immaculate, Athol, Mass. 

Drey, Mr. James F., 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., 8.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duclos, Mr. Irvin G., 57 Eliot St., South Natick, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, Sacred Heart Church, E. Cambridge, Mass. 

Dunlap, Rev. Fidelis J., O.S.B., St. Leo Abbey Library, St. Leo, Fla. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Very Rev. Daniel W., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Elliot, Rev. Clyde J., SJ., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile Co., 
Ala. 

Erwin, Rev. J. M., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, IIl. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 2335 Pacific Avenue #205, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Fecher, Mr. Charles A., 3213 Gwynns Falls Parkway, Baltimore 16, Md. 

Feeley, Rev. John J., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Finney, Mr. William T., 1514 East Washington St., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 

FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

FitzGibbon, Mr. John Paul, 7 Madison Avenue West, Winchester, Mass. 

Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Fleckenstein, Rev. N. J., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, III. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Mr. Frederick E., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., S.T-D., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 
6, N.Y. 
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Flynn, Rev. John V., 8.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. T. V., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, IIl. 

Foley, Rev. Leo, 8.M., Marist Seminary, Washington 17, D. C. 

Forgac, Rev. James, OS.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Fortier, Rev. Theodore, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Francoeur, Brother Robert A., La Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 

Franz, Rev. Edward, Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., Marycliffe, Glencoe, Mo. 

Fuir, Rev. George R., S.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Gagnon, Rev. Gerard, O.M.I., 249 Main St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O.P., Providence Coliege, Providence, R. I. 

Gallik, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A., 211 West 4th St., Duluth 6, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F.. C.M., Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Pa. 

Garry, Rev. Martin D., O.P., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

Garvey, Rev. Charles M., 320 Poplar St., Bellevue, Ky. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Gasson, Rev. John, SJ., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Gavin, Rev. Michael J., CS.C., University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, 18230 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P.O. Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gilbert, Rev. Edward T., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Goldsboro, 
N.C. 

Gilligan, Rev. Justinian, C.P., St. Ann’s Monastery, Scranton, Pa. 

Glanville, Dr. John J., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., 8J., 154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Golebiewski, Rev. Casimir, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 

Goodwin, Robert P., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., St. Francis of Assisi Rectory, Springfield, Del. 
Co., Penna. 

Graham, Rev. George P., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice J., St. Francis Monastery and College, Burling- 
ton, Wisc. 

Grand Seminaire de Montreal, 2065 Ouest Rue Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Canada 

Grassi, Dr. Carlo A., Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 

Greco, Most Rev. Charles P., P.O. Drawer 191, Alexandria, La. 

Green, Rev. John J., 633 Orchard St., Scranton, Pa. 

Greene, Rev. Merrill F., S.J., Weston College, Weston 9, Mass. 

Grellinger, Most Rev. John B., 46 Monroe Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Griesbach, Mare F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grosser, Rev. Elmer J., 485 Van Voart, Bellevue, Ky. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., 8.S., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 
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Guzikowski, Dr. Max E., 7132 Boyer St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

Hagerty, Professor James L., St. Mary’s College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hakin, Rev. Albert B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., 8.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hampsch, Rev. John H., Dominguez Seminary, Compton, Calif. 

Hannan, Most Rev. Jerome D., 315 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington 7, 
D. C. 

Harrington, Rev. Edward T., Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. Dr. John, S.M.A., 4000 13th., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Hartnett, Rev. John J., 340 West 66th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Hassett, Rev. Joseph D., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Hayes, Rev. J. Donald, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Heath, Rev. Mark, O-.P., La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Hebert, Rev. Thomas, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Hecht, Rev. Torrens, 8.J., John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Heiman, Rev. Ambrose J., C.PpS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.D., Assumption Seminary, Chaska, 
Minn. 

Heitzman, Mr. Marian W., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Henle, Rev. Robert J., 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Herscher, Rev. Iranaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bon- 
aventure, N. Y. 

Heruday, Rev. Joseph, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Higgins, Rev. Thomas J., 8.J., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Hilton, Rev. Robert C., Holy Ghost Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 6942 Windward St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Hoebing, Rev. Philibert, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, III. 

Holencamp, Rev. Charles H., 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Hollenhorst, Mr. G. D., 1023 W. Oakdale Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 

Horrigan, Rev. Alfred F., 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Hourcade, Mr. E. W., 658- 28th St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific L., O.F.M., 1831 College Ave., Quincy, III. 

Hughes, Mr. Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hunt, Rev. Benjamin B., C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 93 Summit Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 

Iorio, Dominick A., 31 Anderson St., Trenton 10, N. J. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond, Richmond 
20, Va. 

Jacoby, Dr. Paul J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Jacqmin, Mrs. Eudore, 10887 Lauzanne Avenue, Montreal North, Quebec, 
Canada 

James, Mr. Theodore E., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Jasinski, Rev. Walery J., Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 
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Jelinek, Rev. John P., 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Johann, Rev. Robert O., 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Johnston, Dr. Herbert, 1021 St. Vincent St., South Bend, Ind. 

Joly, Rev. Paul T., Wadhams Hall, Preparatory Seminary, Ogdensburg, 

N. Y. 

Kahn, Mr. Journet D., 729 East Cedar St., South Bend, Ind. 

Kaiser, Rev. Edwin G., C.ppS8., 8.T.D., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
Ind. 

Kane, Rev. William H., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Il. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, Rev. John M. St. Michael’s College, Toronto 5, Canada 

Kendzierski, Miss Lottie H., 1800 S. 30th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kennard, Rev. George V., S.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Kennedy, Rev. Paul V., S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Sprirgs, Ind. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Ki, Nicole E., T.0.C., 1608 Springer Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Kilbridge, Mr. John T., 8405 S. Cregier Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Klauder, Rev. Francis J., S.D.B., Don Bosco College, Newton, N. J. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Klimchak, Mr. John C., 2105 Broadview Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Klopke, Rev. John, C.PP.S., St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Minn. 

Klubertanz, rev. George P., S.J., 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kocourek, Dr. R. A., 1133 Edmund Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Koehle, Rev. Eckhard J., OS.B., 94 Ridge St., Orange, N. J. 

Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 

Koenig, Rev. John H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 

N Ramsey P.O., N. J. 

Koren, Rev. Henry J., CSSp., 8.T.D., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
10, Penna. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 

g Krzesinski, Rev. A. J., 184 E. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

: Kuntz, Mr. Paul Grimley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 

a Labelle, Rev. H. J., SJ., St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

Lang, Rev. Anthony, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

: Larkin, Mr. Vincent R., 665 Oradell Avenue, Oradell, N. J. 

4 Larson, Miss Martha S., 907 Augusta Road, Wilmington, Del. 

: Lauer, Miss Rosemary Z., 751 Forest Avenue, River Forest, IIl. 

Law, Rev. Joseph A., S.S., 600 No. Paca Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

¥ Lechner, Rev. Robert, C.pp.s., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

: Lehner, Rev. F. C., O.P., 805 W. Elm Ave., Monroe, Mich. 

Lemmer, Rev. Jerome G., 8.J., Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Lenk, Rev. Merwin, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Michigan 

Lescoe, Rev. Francis J., 8.T.L., St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Lindon, Rev. Luke J., 8.CJ., Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Corners, 
Wise. 
Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 1, Md. 
Linnehan, Rev. R. F., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
Lintz, Rev. Edward J., 152 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 
Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9523 Millard Avenue, Evergreen Park, IIl. 
Lynch, Rev. John P., CS.V., Fournier, Institute of Technology, Lemont, Ill. 
Lynch, Dr. Lawrence E., 4 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Lyons, Rev. John T., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 
McAlister, Rev. Daniel, S.T.L., 1104 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. 
McAllister, Honorable Thomas F., U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
McAuliffe, Rev. Denis M., O.P., 3600 Travis St., Houston 6, Texas 
McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L., CS.C., Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 
McCall, Rev. Robert E., S.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington 17, D. C. 
McCall, Dr. R. J., DePaul University, Chicago 1, Il. 
McClusky, Rev. Patrick B., C.J.M., Holy Heart Seminary, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 
McCorkell, Very Rev. E. J., CS.B., 95 St. Joseph St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
McCorkle, Rev. John, St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Wash. 
McCormack, Rev. Eric D., OS.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 
MacCormac, Rev. G. E., 8.J., St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
McCormick, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M.Cap., Capuchin Monastery, Garrison, 
} Re 
McDermott, John J., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MacDonald, Mr. Daniel F., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont 
McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., 8S., New St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 10, 
Md. 
McDonald, Rt. Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 
McFadden, Rev. Daniel, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 
McGinnis, Rev. Dr. Raymond, St. Ann Rectory, New Castle, Ind. 
McGloin, Rev. Daniel, SJ., US.F., 2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17, 
Calif. 
McGrath, Rev. Brian A., Dean, Georgetown College, Washington, D. C. 
McGraw, Rev. John B., 8.J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
McKeough, Rev. M. J., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wisc. 
McKinnon, Mr. Harold R., 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
McLaughlin, Rt. Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 
McMahon, Rev. B. J., 8.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, IIl. 
McMahon, Dr. Francis E., 1360 Lake Shore Drive, Apt. 1717, Chicago 10, 
Ill. 
McManus, Rev. Charles J., 460 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
MeMillan, Rev. James E., 8.M.M., St. Louis De Montfort Seminary, 
Litchfield, Conn. 
MeMorrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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McMullin, Rev. Ernan, Box 36, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
McQuade, Dr. Francis P., 99 Parsons Drive, Hempstead, L. I., New York 
McReavy, Rev. John J., CS.B., St. John Fisher College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 
McSweeney, Rev. Alan, C.P., 3800 Frederick Road, Baltimore 29, Md. 
MeWilliams, Rev. James A., 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Madden, Dr. Arthur G., Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore $, Md. 
Madden, Dr. Marie R., 78 8th Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Magner, Thomas J., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont 
Majda, Rev. F. A., Sacred Heart Parish, Braddock, Penna. 
Mann, Rev. Lawrence, 8.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu 16, Hawaii 
Marling, Most Rev. Joseph M., 2800 Main Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Martin, Brother H., F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 
Martin, Rev. John J., SJ., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 
Martinelli, Rev. Lucien, 8.S., 1000 Cremazie Blvd. East, Montreal 10, Que., 
Canada 
Mattingly, Rev. Martin, M.A., S.T.L., Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 
Maurer, Rev. Armand, CS.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 
Maziarz, Rev Edward A., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
Meechan, Rev. Francis X., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
Menges, Rev. Matthew, O.F.M., Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 
Messerich, Rev. Valerius U., O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 
Meyer, Rev. Gratian, O.F.J., 1798 Queen City Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middleton, Rt. Rev. John S., 16 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Minoggio, Rev. Ferrando, Euclid Ave. & Bishop Rd., Wickliffe, Ohio 
Miron, Rev. H. C., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, W. DePere, Wisc. 
Mohan, Rev. Robert, 8.8S., 401 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
Montecino, Rev. Henry R., 8.J., Loyola University, New Oreleans, La. 
Moreau, Rev. John W., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 
Morissette, Rev. Joseph T., O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, 
Mass. 
Morton, Rev. Edmund W., 8.J., Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane 28, Wash. 
Mosimann, Mr. Thomas F., 5217-42nd Place, Hyattsville, Md. 
Mother Elizabeth Farley, R.S.CJ., Convent of Sacred Heart, Albany 2, 
N. Y. 
Morton, Rev. Edmund W., 8.J., Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane 28, Wash. 
Mosimann, Mr. Thomas F., 4211 54th Place, Bladensburg, Md. 
Farley, Mother Elizabeth, R.S.CJ., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 
Mother Gertrude V. Brady, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 
Mother K. Hargrove, RS.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 
Mother Louise Keyes, RS.CJ., Newton College of the Sacred Heart, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Mother M. Agatha, S.B.S., Xavier University, New Orleans 18, La. 

Rev. Mother M. Angelique, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
7, Texas 

Mother M. Athanasius, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 2, Minn. 

Mother M. Burke, Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Mother M. Dolores, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mother Mary L. Martinez, R.S.C.J., Maryville College, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Mother Vera Rogees, RS.C.J., Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Mourant, Mr. John A., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penna. 

Mullahy, Rev. Bernard, C.S.C., Provincial House, South Bend 14, Ind. 

Mullally, Mr. Joseph P., Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

Murphy, Mother Agnes, RS.CJ., San Diego College for Women, San 
Diego 10, Calif. 

Murray, Rev. J. Clayton, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Nash, Rev. Peter W., S.J., Jesuit Seminary, 403 Wellington W., Toronto, 
Canada 

Nash, Rev. Wilfrid J.. Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Naughton, Dr. E. Russell, 818 E. Dorset St., Philadelphia 19, Penna. 

Nemetz, Mr. Anthony, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Newfield, Rev. John Lyle, Sacred Heart Church, Baton Rouge 9, La. 

Nickerson, Major Hoffman, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

Nogar, Rev. Raymond J., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Nolan, Dr. Paul, 1218 Perry St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Norton, Rev. Emmet J., S8.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Nugent, John Ross, 5224 So. Mayfield Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

O’Brien, Mr. Henry J., 507 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Dr. James F., Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

O'Brien, Rev. John A., SJ., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

O’Brien, Miss Margaret T., Manhattanville College of Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

O'Callaghan, Rev. J. J., S.J., 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 

O'Callahan, Rev. Joseph T., 8.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. Edward M., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

O'Connor, Dr. John J., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

O'Donnell, Rev. Clement M., O.F.M., Conv., 6039 North Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

Oesterle, Mr. John A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Grady, Donald A., 46 Lakeside Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 

O’Hara, Most Rev. Gerald P., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Georgia 

O’Hara, Mr. John G., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase, N. Y. 

O’Leary, Rev. Joseph M., O.P., 5700 N. Harlem, Chicago 31, IIl. 

O’Leary, Rev. Timothy F., Diocesan Department of Education, Boston 15, 
Mass. 
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O’Mahony, Rev. Timothy J., 8.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

O’Meara, Dr. William, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

O’Neil, Dr. Charles J., 4540 N. Bartlett Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

O’Neill, Rev. Reginald F., 8.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, O.S.B., St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 

O’Toole, Rev. Christopher J., C.S.C., Curia di Santa Croce, Rome, Italy 

Otto, Rev. John A., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

Owens, Mr. F. X. James, 122 Whitmoor Terrace, Silver Spring, Md. 

Owens, Rev. J., C.SS.R., St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ont., Canada 

Palaima, Mr. Alphonse J., 516 Main St., Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Palmer, Mr. Benjamin W., 752 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Paone, Mr. Donald V., 354 Hendrix St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Papin, Very Rev. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Parent, Rt. Rev. Alphonse-Marie, University Laval, Quebec, Canada 
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